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PREFACE 


TO 


THE EIGHTH EDITION. 


THIS VOLUME, not any longer a little one, has grown 
out of a course of lectures on the Synonyms of the 
New Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties 
as Professor of Divinity at King’s College, London, I 
more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. The long, patient, and exact studies in language 
of our great Schools and Universities, which form so 
invaluable a portion of their mental, and of their moral 
discipline as well, could find no place during the two 
years or two years and a half of the theological course 
at King’s College. The time itself was too short to 
allow this, and it was in great part claimed by more 
pressing studies. Yet, feeling the immense value of 
these studies, and how unwise it would be, because 
we could not have all which we would desire, to 
forego what was possible and within our reach, I two 
or three times dedicated a course of lectures to the 
comparative value of words in the New Testament— 
and these lectures, with many subsequent additions 
and some defalcations, have supplied the materials 
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of the present volume. I have never doubted that 
(setting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
Impart, being taught rather by God than men), there 
are few things which a theological teacher should 
have more at heart than to awaken in his scholars an 
enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. We 
shall have done much for those who come to us for 
theological training and generally for mental guidance,’ 
if we can persuade them to have these continually in 
their hands; if we can make them believe that with 
these, and out of these, they may be learning more, 
obtaining more real and lasting acquisitions, such as 
will stay by them, and form a part of the texture of 
their own minds for ever, that they shall from these 
be more effectually accomplishing themselves for their 
future work, than from many a volume of divinity, 
studied before its time, even if it were worth studying 
at all, crudely digested. and therefore turning to no 
true nourishment of the intellect or the spirit. 

Claiming for these lectures a wider audience than 
at first they had, I cannot forbear to add a few obser- 
vations on the value of the study of synonyms, not 
any longer having in my eye the peculiar needs of any 
special body of students, but generally ; and on that 
of the Synonyms of the New Testament in particular ; 
as also on the helps to the study of these which are at 
present in existence ; with a few further remarks which 
my own experience has suggested. 


The value of this study as a discipline for training 
the mind into close and accurate habits of thought, the 
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amount of instruction which may be drawn from it, 
the increase of intellectual wealth which it may yield, 
all this has been implicitly recognized by well-nigh all 
great writers—for well-nigh all from time to time have 
paused, themselves to play the dividers and discerners 
of words—explicitly by not a few, who have proclaimed 
the value which this study had in their eyes. And 
instructive as in any language it must be, it must be 
eminently so in the Greek—a language spoken by a 
people of the subtlest intellect; who saw distinctions, 
where others saw none; who divided out to different 
words what others often were content to huddle con- 
fusedly under a common term; who were themselves 
singularly alive to its value, diligently cultivating the 
art of synonymous distinction (the dvdpata Siarpeir, 
Plato, Laches, 197d); and who have bequeathed a 
multitude of fine and delicate observations on the 
right discrimination of their own words to the after- 
world.! Many will no doubt remember the excellent 
sport which Socrates makes of Prodicus, who was 
possest with this passion to an extravagant degree 
(Protag. 377 abc).\ 

And while thus the characteristic excellences of 
the Greek language especially invite us to the investi- 
gation of the likenesses and differences between words, 
to the study of the words of the New Testament there 
are reasons additional inviting us. If by such investi- 
gations as these we become aware of delicate variations 


1 On Prodicus and Protagoras see Grote, History of Greece, vol. vi. 
p. 67; Sir A. Grant, Ethics of Arvstotle, 3rd edit. vol. i. p. 123. In 
Grifenham’s most instructive Gesh. der Klassischen Philologie there are 
several chapters on this subject. 
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in an author’s meaning, which otherwise we might 
have missed, where is it so desirable that we should 
miss nothing, that we should lose no finer intention of 
the writer, as in those words which are the vehicles 
of the very mind of God Himself? If thus the intel- 
lectual riches of the student are increased, can this 
anywhere be of so great importance as there, where 
the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual 
riches as well? If it encourage thoughtful meditation 
on the exact forces of words, both as they are in 
themselves, and in their relation to other words, or in 
any way unveil to us their marvel and their mystery, 
this can nowhere else have a worth in the least ap- 
proaching that which it acquires when the words with 
which we have to do are, to those who receive them 
aright, words of eternal life; while in the dead car- 
cases of the same, if men suffer the spirit of life to 
depart from them, all manner of corruptions and 
heresies may be, as they have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently the 
otoxeva Of Christian theology, and he who will not 
begin with a patient study of those, shall never make 
any considerable, least of all any secure, advances in 
this : for here, as everywhere else, sure disappointment 
awaits him who thinks to possess the whole without 
first possessing the parts of which that whole is com- 
posed. The rhyming couplet of the Middle Ages 
contains a profound truth : 


‘Qui nescit partes in vanum tendit ad artes ; 
Artes per partes, non partes disce per artes.’ 


Now it is the very nature and necessity of the dis- 
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crimination of synonyms to compel such patient inves- 
tigation of the force of words, such accurate weighing 
of their precise value, absolute and relative, and in 
this its chief merits as a mental discipline consist. 
Yet when we look around us for assistance herein, 
neither concerning Greek synonyms in general, nor 
specially concerning those of the New Testament, can 
it be affirmed that we are even tolerably furnished 
with books. Whatever there may be to provoke dis- 
sent in Doderlein’s Laternische Synonyme und Etymolo- 
gieen, and there could be scarcely an error more fatally 
misleading than his notion that Latin was derived from 
Greek, there is no book on Greek synonyms which for 
compass and completeness can bear comparison with 
it; and almost all the more important modern languages 
of Europe have better books devoted to their synonyins 
than any which has been devoted to the Greek. The 
works of the early grammarians, as of Ammonius and 
others, supply a certain amount of valuable material, 
but cannot be said even remotely to meet the needs 
of the student at the present day. Vomel’s Synony- 
misches Worterbuch, Frankfurt, 1822, excellent as far 
as it goes, but at the same time a school-book and 
no more, and Pillon’s Synonymes Grecs, of which a 
translation into English was edited by the late T. K. 
Arnold, London, 1850, are the only modern attempts 
to supply the deficiency ; at least I am not aware of 
any other. But neither of these writers has allowed 
himself space to enter on his subject with any fulness 
and completeness: not to say that references to the 
synonyms of the New Testament are exceedingly rare 
in Vomel; and, though somewhat more frequent in 
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Pillon’s work, are capricious and uncertain there, and 
in general of a meagre and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclusively 
to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. Tittmann, 
De Synonymis in Novo Testamento, Leipsic, 1829, 1832. 
It would ill become me, and I have certainly no 
intention, to speak slightingly of the work of a most 
estimable man, and a good scholar—above all, when 
that work is one from which I have derived some, 
if not a great deal of assistance, and such as I most 
willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact that we are 
offering a book on the same subject as a preceding 
author; and may thus lie under, or seem to others 
to lie under, the temptation of unduly claiming for 
the ground which we would occupy, that it is not 
solidly occupied already ; this must not wholly shut 
our mouths from pointing out what may appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann’s seems to me still to leave room for 
another, even on the very subject to which it is 
specially devoted. It sometimes travels very slowly 
over its ground; the synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination are not always the most interesting ; nor 
are they always felicitously grouped for investigation ; 
he often fails to bring out in sharp and clear antithesis 
the differences between them; while here and there 
the investigations of later scholars have quite broken 
down distinctions which he has sought to establish ; 
as for instance that between dvadAdooew and xatad- 
Aaooew, as though the first were a mutual, the second 
only a one-sided, reconciliation ; or again as that be- 


! See Fritzsche, On Rom. v. 10. 
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tween ayp: and péypt. Indeed the fact that this book 
of Tittmann’s, despite the interest of its subject, and 
its standing alone upon it, to say nothing of its trans- 
lation into English,’ has never obtained any consider- 
able circulation among students of theology here, 1s 
itself an evidence of its insufficiency to meet our wants 
in this direction. 

Of the deficiencies of the work now offered, I 
am only too well aware; none can know them at all 
so well as myself. I know too that even were my 
part of the work much better accomplished than it 
is, I have left untouched an immense number of the 
Synonyms of the N. T., and among these many of 
the most interesting and instructive. I can only 


1 Biblical Cabinet, vols. iii. xviii. Edinburgh, 1833, 1837. It must be 
owned that Tittmann has hardly had fair play. Nothing can well be 
imagined more incorrect or more slovenly than this translation. It is 
often unintelligible, where the original is perfectly clear. 

* The following list is very far from exhausting these: rpoaqopa, Ovaia, 
Sapov—napoimia, mapaBoAn—vids Ocov, mais Oeov—Stxaiwpa, S8ixaiwors, 
Sixatoovm—enir porros, oixovd wos—eAmis, arroxapadoxia—evradpa, didacxaXia 
—xapd, ayadXlaots, evhporvwn—do£a, rin, éatvos—Bapos, poprioy, Gyxos 
—apvos, apviov—ts, yoipos—E£vAoyv, oravpds—mnndos, BopBopos—verds, 
SpSpos—xrnpara, Urdp£es—morapos, yeipappos—xopun, Opi~—opOadryes, 
Gppa—yrAoooa, Siadrexros—védos, vepeAn—nronois, OapBos, éxoracis— 
ya{a, Gyoavpes, amobnxn—xvBeia, pebodeiu, mavovpyia—mapnyopia, mapa- 
pvdia, mapaxAnots—reros, troderypa, troypaupos, brorumwois—payatpa, 
poudaia—épis, épfeia—efovoia, duvapts, xparos, icxus, Bia, évépyeca— 
Kpéas, oap§—mvevpa, vovs—Avmn, ddum, wdiv—arridcxos, €x Opes, Urevarrios 
—biaBodos, Sainwv, Satduov, Katyywp—adys, yeevva, raprapos, pudaxn— 
Aoyos, pyypa—aabeveta, vdcos, padaxia, paotié—Avtporns, cornp—evOu- 
unows, évvota, duadcyicpos—oriypa, porto, mAnyn—sAeOpos, amw@Aeca— 
—¢vrodn, doyza, mapayyehia—Bpegos, rradiov—dyvora, dyvoota—orupis, 
Kopivos—dvoa, adporv, popia—avdmravots, Kardnavots—idyacpis, 
Syuarys, dyvoovv—xados, dyabes—do Bevis, dppwotos—eiperddoros, Kot- 
vwvixos—péroxos, kowwVvds—€dpaios, eUpETaKivyTOS—mpwrTOToKOS, povoyerns 
—aidios, aldsios—ifpepos, navxos—Eevos, mapotos, maperidnpos—aKoadwws, 
Steorpappevos—areOns, dmurtos—porri{w, pepyvdw—reuto, aroaTedAAw 
—xpa{w, xpavya{w, Bodw, dvaBodw—rtpoye, diiyoua, €¢bio—ovprablw, 
perprorrabéw— xaéw, dvondla—otyaw, ciwomiw—rpew, Prrucaw, Ppovpew 
—m\avaw, adratdw, mapadvyi{o1at—épdw, Brémrw, Gedopat, Gewpew, Onrropas 
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hope and pray that this volume, the labour sometimes 
painful, but often delightful, of many days, may, not- 
withstanding its many faults and shortcomings, not 
wholly miss its aim. That aim has been to lead some 
into closer and more accurate investigation of His 
Word, in Whom, and therefore in whose words, ‘ all 
riches of wisdom and knowledge are contained.’ 


I might here conclude, but having bestowed a 
certain amount of attention on this subject, I am 
tempted, before so doing, to offer a few hints on the 
rules and principles which must guide a labourer in 
this field, if the work is at all to prosper in his hands. 
They shall bear mainly on the proper selection of the 
passages by which he shall confirm and make good, 
in his own sight and in the sight of others, the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived; for it is indeed on 
the skill with which this selection is made that his 
success or failure will almost altogether depend. It is 
plain that when we affirm two or more words to be 
synonyms, that is alike, but also different, with resem- 
blance in the main, but also with partial difference, we 
by no means deny that there may be a hundred pas- 
sages where it would be quite as possible to use the 
one asthe other. All that we certainly affirm is that, 
granting this, there is a hundred and first, where one 
would be appropriate and the other not, or where, at 
all events, one would be more appropriate than the 
—yworKe, oida, éricrapat—evrAoyéw, evyaptoréw—idopat, Oeparrevw—PBov- 
Aopat, béA\w—xarapri{w, reAedw—xKaraywohoxw, KaTaxpivw—rapdcow, Tup= 
Batw—epyouat, fxo—ovddapBdve, Bonléa—xomidw, dywvifopat—BeBasde 
pitdopa, Gepedidw, oTnpito—purdopam, dpvopa—B8ddoxo, vovderéa, 


cadppovifo—rrvdovifoua, repipépw, rapacrw—ovetdilw, Aordopew, peuo- 
pat, Kaxodoyéw—avev, xwpls. 
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other. To detect and cite this passage, to disengage 
it from the multitude of other passages, which would 
help little or nothing here, this is a chief business, 
we may say that it 1s the chief business, of one who, 
undertaking the task of the discrimination of words, 
would not willingly have laboured in vain. It is 
true that a word can hardly anywhere be used by one 
who is at all a master, either conscious or unconscious, 
of language, but that his employment of it shall as- 
sist in fixing, if there be any doubt on the matter, 
the exact bounds and limitations of its meaning, in 
drawing an accurate line of demarcation between it 
and such other words as border upon it, and thus in 
defining the territory which it occupies as its own. 
Still it would plainly be an endless and impossible 
labour to quote or even refer to all, or a thousandth 
part of all, the places in which any much used word 
occurs; while, even supposing these all brought 
together, their very multitude would defeat the pur- 
pose for which they were assembled; nor would the 
induction from them be a whit more satisfactory and 
conclusive than that from select examples, got together 
with judgment and from sufficiently wide a field. He 
who would undertake this work must be able to 
recognize what these passages are, which, carrying 
conviction to his own mind, he may trust will carry it 
also to those of others. A certain innate tact, a genius 
for the seizing of subtler and finer distinctions, will 
here be of more profit than all rules which can before- 
hand be laid down; at least, no rules will compensate 
for the absence of this; and when all has been said, 
much must be left to this tact. At the same time a 
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few hints here need not be altogether unprofitable, 
seeing that there is no such help to finding as to know 
beforehand exactly what we should seek, and where 
we should seek it. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the student in 
this field of labour will bestow especial attention on the 
bringing together, so far as they bear upon his subject, 
of those passages in good authors in which his work 1s, 
so to speak, done to his hand, and some writer of 
authority avowedly undertakes to draw out the dis- 
tinction between certain words, either in a single 
phrase, or in a somewhat longer discussion, or in a 
complete treatise. To these he will pay diligent heed, 
even while he will claim the right of reconsidering, 
and it may be declining to accept, the distinctions 
drawn by the very chiefest among them. The dis- 
tinguishing of synonyms comes so naturally to great 
writers, who are also of necessity more or less accurate 
thinkers, and who love to make sure of the materials 
with which they are building, of the weapons which 
they are wielding, that of these distinctions traced by 
writers who are only word-dividers accidentally and 
by the way, an immense multitude exists, a multitude 
far beyond the hope of any single student to bring 
together, scattered up and down as they are in volumes 
innumerable. I will enumerate a few, but only as 
illustrating the wide range of authors from whom 
they may be gathered. Thus they are met in Plato 
(Oapparéos and avdpetos, Protay. 349 ¢; Odpoos and 
dvdpeia, Ib. 3510; ioyvpds and Suvards, Ib. 3500; 
modkenos and oraors, ep. v. 4700; Sudvora and voids, 
1b. 511d) ponpy and avaprnors, Philebus, 34 6; ef. 
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Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 15; in Aristotle (edyenjs 
and yevvatos, Hist. Anim. i. t. 14; Rhet. ii. 15; cf: 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 15, in fine; émasos and éyxd- 
prov, Ethic. Nic. i. 12. 6; Rhet. i. 9; ady and ovp- 
gvots, Metaph. iv. 4; ppdvnots and ovveors, Ethic. 
Nic. vi. 11; axOAaoros and dxparys, Ib. vii. 7, 10; 
avevpa and avenos, De Mund. iv. 10; cf. Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. i. 14; 6¢Bpos and verds, Jb. iv. 6; evvora and 
dria, Ethic. Nic. ix. 5); in Xenophon (oixéa and olkos, 
“Econ. i. 15 ; Bactre(a and tuparvis, Mem. iv. 6. 12); 
in Demosthenes (Aowdopia and xarryyopia, xviii. 123) ; 
in Philo (pi&s, Kpaots, and avyyvors, De Conf. Ling. 
36 ; Sapov and ddpa, Alleg. iii. 70; Swped and Sdors, 
De Cherub. 25; Opacvrns and Oapparedryns, Quis Rer. 
Div. Her. 5; avon and avevpa, Leg. Alleg. i. 14); 
in Plutarch (axoacta and axpacia, De Virt. Mor. 
6; éyxpdérea and cwppoovvyn, ibid.); in Lucilius 
(‘ poéma’ and ‘ poésis,’ Sat. 9); in Cicero (‘ vitium,.’ 
‘morbus,’ and ‘ egrotatio,’ Zuse. iv. 13; ‘ gaudium,’ 
‘ letitia,’ and ‘ voluptas,’ /b. iv. 6; cf. Seneca, Lp. 
59; Aulus Gellius, 11. 27 ; ‘ cautio’ and‘ metus,’ Tuse. 
iv. 6; ‘labor’ and ‘dolor,’ /6. 11 15; ‘ versutus’ and 
‘ callidus, De Nat. Deor. iii. 10; ‘doctus’ and ‘ peri- 
tus,’ De Off. ; ‘ perseverantia’ and ‘ patientia,’ De Inv. 
li. 34; ‘maledictum’ and ‘accusatio,’ Pro Cal. ii. 6; 
with others innumerable). They are found in Quin- 
tilian (‘ salsus,’ ‘urbanus,’ and ‘ facetus,’ /nstit. vi. 3, 
17; ‘fama’ and ‘rumor, Jb. v. 3; 70m and waén, 
Ib. vi. 2, 8); in Seneca (‘ira’ and ‘ iracundia,’ De 
Ira, i. 4); in Aulus Gellius (‘ matrona’ and ‘ mater- 
familias,’ xviii. 6. 4; ‘fulvus’ and ‘ flavus,’ ‘ruber’ 
and ‘ rufus,’ Jb. ii. 26); in St. Jerome (‘ pignus’ and 
. a 
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‘arrha,’ in Ephes. 1.14; ‘ puteus’ and ‘cisterna,’ in 
Osee i. 1; ‘ bonitas’ and ‘ benignitas,’ 7m Gal. v. 22 ; 
‘modestia ’ and ‘ continentia,’ zbzd.) ; in St. Augustine 
(‘ flagitium ’ and ‘ facinus,’ Conf. iii. 8, 9; ‘ volo’ and 
‘cupio, De Civ. Der, xiv.8; ‘ fons’ and ‘ puteus,’ in 
Joh. iv. 6; * senecta’ and ‘senium,’ Enarr. in Ps. lxx. 
18; ‘semulatio’ and ‘invidia, Ezp. in Gal. v. 20; 
‘curiosus’ and ‘studiosus,’ De Util. Cred. 9); in 
Hugh of St. Victor (‘ cogitatio,’ ‘ meditatio,’ ‘ con- 
templatio,’ De Contemp. i. 3, 4); in Muretus (‘ pos- 
sessio’ and ‘dominium,’ L£pzst. ii. 80); and, not to 
draw this matter endlessly out, in South (‘ envy’ and 
‘emulation,’ Sermons, 1737, vol. v. p. 403; compare 
Bishop Butler’s Sermons, 1836, p. 15); in Barrow 
(‘slander’ and ‘detraction’); in Jeremy Taylor 
(‘mandatum’ and ‘ jussio,’ Ductor Dubitantium, iv. 1. 
2. 7); in Samuel Johnson (‘talk ’ and ‘ conversation,’ 
Boswell’s Life, 1842, p. 719); in Géschel (‘ equitas ’ 
and ‘jus,’ Zerst. Blatter, part ii. p. 387); in Coleridge 
(‘ fanaticism’ and ‘ enthusiasm,’ Lzt. Rem. vol. i. 
p- 365; ‘ keenness’ and ‘ subtlety,’ Zable Talk, p. 140; 
‘analogy ’ and ‘ metaphor,’ Azds to Reflection, p. 198); 
and in De Quincey (‘ hypothesis,’ ‘ theory,’ ‘ system,’ 
Lit. Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 299, American Ed.). 
Indeed in every tongue the great masters of language 
would rarely fail to contribute their quota of these. 
There 1s a vast number of other passages also, in 
worth secondary to those which I have just adduced, 
inasmuch as they do not draw these accurate lines of 
demarcation between the domain of meaning occupied 


1 For many more examples in Augustine see my St. Augustine on the 
Sermm on the Mount, 3rd edit. p. 27. 
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by one word and that occupied by others bordering 
uponit; but which yet, containing an accurate defini- 
tion or pregnant description of some one, will prove 
most serviceable when it is sought to distinguish this 
from others which are cognate to it. All such defini- 
tions and descriptions he will note who has taken this 
subject in hand. Such, for example, is Plato’s definition 
of dudvora (Sophist. 263 ¢): 6 évTos THs Wuxfs mpos 
auTny Siddoyos avev guvns yyvdpevos: of vdpos (Legg. 
644d): ds [Aoytopds] yevdpevos Sdypa. modEws KoLvdv 
vopmos éerwvdpacras: with which that of Aristotle may 
be compared : vdépos b€ €or époddynpa modews Kowov 
Sua ypapparwv, wpootatrov mas ypH TpaTTEw Exacta 
(Rhet. ad Alez.ii.); or, again, Aristotle’s of edtparrehia 
that it is vBpis wemadevpevn, or ‘ chastened insolence’ 
(Rhet. 11. 12); of ceprdrys that it is wataky Kal ed- 
oxrpuv Bapirns (Rhet. ii. 19); or Cicero’s of ‘ temper- 
antia, that it is ‘moderatio cupiditatum rationi ob- 
temperans’ (De Fin. ii. 19); or again of ‘ beatitudo’ 
(Tuse. v. 10): ‘ Secretis malis omnibus cumulata bono- 
rum omnium possessio;’ or of ‘vultus,’ that it is 
‘sermo quidam tacitus mentis;’ or of ‘ divinatio,’ 
that it is ‘ Harum rerum que fortuite putantur pre- 
dictio atque presensio’ (Divin. i. 5, 9); again, of 
‘gloria’ (Tuse. ii. 2), that it is ‘consentiens laus 
bonorum, incorrupta vox bene judicantium de excel- 
lente virtute;’ or once more (/nv. 1. 55, 156): * Est 
frequens de aliquo fama cum laude;’ or South’s of 
the same, more subtle, and taken more from a sub- 
jective point of view (Sermons, 1737, vol. iv. p. 67): 
‘Glory is the joy a man conceives from his own per- 
fections considered with relation to the opinions of 
a 2 
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others, as observed and acknowledged by them.”! 
Or take another of Cicero’s, that namely of ‘ jactatio,’ 
that it is ‘ voluptas gestiens, et se efferens violentius ’ 
(Tusc. iv. 9). All these, I say, he will gather for the 
use which, as occasion arises, may be made of them ; 
or, in any event, for the mental training which their 
study will afford him. 

Another series of passages will claim especial atten- 
tion; those namely which contain, as many do, a 
pointed antithesis, and which thus tell their own tale. 
For instance, when Ovid says severally of the soldier 
and the lover, ‘ hic portas frangit, at ille fores,’ the 
difference between the gates of a city and the doors of 
a house, as severally expressed by the one word and 
the other, can escape no reader. This from Cicero 
(Verr. v. 66), ‘facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, 
scelus verberari, gives us at once what was his rela- 
tive estimate of ‘ facinus’ and ‘ scelus.’ There are 
few distinctions more familiar than that existing be- 
tween ‘vir’ and ‘homo’; but were this otherwise, a 
passage like that well-known one in Cicero concerning 
Marius (Z7usc. li. 22) would bring the distinction to 
the consciousness of all. One less trite which Seneca 
affords will do the same (Lp. 104): ‘ Quid est cur 
timeat laborem vir, mortem homo?’ while this at once 
lets us know what difference he puts between ‘ delec- 


' Compare George Elhot— 
‘What is fame 
But the benignant strength of one, transformed 
To joy of many ?’ 


while Godet has a grand definition of ‘glory,’ but this now the glory of 
God: ‘La gloire de Dieu est l'’éclat que projettent dans le coeur de 
créatures intelligentes ses perfections manifestées.’ 
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tare’ and ‘ placere’ (Zp. 39): ‘ Malorum ultimum est 
mala sua amare, ubi turpia non solum delectant, sed 
etiam placent;’ and this what the difference is between 
‘carere’ and ‘indigere’ (Vit. Beat. 7): ‘ Voluptate 
virtus sepe caret, nunquam indiget.’ The distinction 
between ‘ secure’ and ‘safe,’ between ‘ securely’ and 
‘ safely, is pretty nearly obliterated in our modern 
English, but how admirably is it brought out in this 
hne of Ben Jonson,— 


‘Men may securely sin, but safely never, 


Closely connected with these are passages in which 
words are used as in a climacteric, one rising above 
the other, each evidently intended by the writer to 
be stronger than the last. These passages will at all 
events make clear in what order of strength the several 
words so employed presented themselves to him who 
so used them. Thus, if there were any doubt about 
the relation of ‘ paupertas’ and ‘ egestas,’ a passage 
like the following from Seneca (/p. 58) would be 
decisive, so far at least as concerns the silver age of 
Latinity : ‘Quanta verborum nobis paupertas, imo 
egestas sit, nunquam magis quam hodierno die intel- 
lexi ;’ while for the relations between ‘ mopia’ and 
“ egestas’ we may compare a similar passage from the 
younger Pliny (Zp. iv. 18). Another passage from 
Seneca (De Ird, 11. 36: ‘ Ajacem in mortem egit furor, 
in furorem zra’) shows how he regarded ‘ira’ and 
‘furor.’ When Juvenal describes the ignoble assenta- 
tion of the Greek sycophant, ever ready to fall in with 
and to exaggerate the mood of his patron, ‘ si dixeris, 
“‘ estuo,” sudat’ (Sat. il. 103), there can be no ques- 
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tion in what relation of strength the words ‘ xestuo’ 
and ‘ sudo’ for him stood to one another. 

Nor in this way only, but in various others, a great 
writer, without directly intending any such thing, will 
give a most instructive lesson in synonyms and their 
distinction merely by the alternations and interchanges 
of one word with another, which out of an instinctive 
sense of fitness and propriety he will make. For 
instance, what profound instruction on the distinction 
between Bios and {wy lies in the two noble chapters 
with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes, while yet 
he was certainly very far from designing any such 
lesson. So, too, as all would own, Cicero is often far 
more instructive here, and far more to be relied on 
as a guide and authority in this his passionate shifting 
and changing of words than when in colder blood he 
proceeds to distinguish one from another. So much 
we may affirm without in the least questioning the 
weight which all judgments of his on his own language 
must possess. 

Once more, the habitual associations of a word will 
claim the special attention of one who 1s seeking to 
mark out the exact domain of meaning which it occu- 
pies. Remembering the proverb, ‘ Noscitur a sociis,’ 
he will note accurately the company which it uses to 
keep ; above all, he will note if there be any one other 
word with which it stands in ever-recurring alliance. 
He will draw from this association two important 
conclusions: first, that it has not exactly the same 
meaning as these words with which it is thus con- 
stantly associated ; else one or the other, and not both, 
save only in a few exceptional cases of rhetorical 
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accumulation, would be employed: the second, that 
it has a meaning nearly bordering upon theirs, else 
it would not be found in such frequent combination 
with them. Pape’s Greek Lexicon is good, and Rost 
and Palm’s still more to be praised, for the attention 
bestowed upon this point, which was only very par- 
tially attended to by Passow. The helps are immense 
which may here be found for the exact fixing of the 
meaning of a word. Thus a careful reader of our 
oid authors can scarcely fail to have been perplexed 
by the senses in which he finds the word ‘ peevish ’ 
employed—so different from our modern, so difficult 
to reduce to that common point of departure, which 
yet ali the different meanings that a word in time 
comes to obtain must have once possessed. Let him 
weigh, however, its use in two or three such passages 
as the following, and the companionship in which he 
finds it will greatly help him to grasp the precise 
sense in which two hundred years since it was em- 
ployed. The first is from Burton (Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, part ii. § 1): ‘We provoke, rail, scoff, calum- 
niate, hate, abuse (hard-hearted, implacable, malicious, 
peevish, inexorable as we are), to satisfy our lust or 
private spleen.’ The second from Shakespeare (7wo 
Gentlemen of Verona, Act III. Sc. 1): 

Valentine. ‘Cannot your Grace win her to fancy him?’ 

Duke. ‘No, trust me, she is peevish, sullen, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty.’ 

Surely in these quotations, and in others similar which 
could easily be adduced, there are assistances at once 
safe and effectual for arriving at a right appreciation 
of the force of ‘ peevish.’ 
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Again, one wha is considering and seeking to arrive 
at the exact value, both positive and relative, of words 
will diligently study the equivalents in other tongues 
which masters of. language have put forward; espe- 
cially where it is plain they have made the selection of 
the very fittest equivalent a matter of earnest con- 
sideration. I spoke just now of ‘ peevish.’ Another 
passage from Burton—‘ Pertinax hominum genus, a 
peevish generation of men ’—is itself sufficient to con- 
firm the notion, made probable by induction from 
passages cited already, that self-willedness (avadeia) 
was the Jeading notion which the word once possessed. 
Sometimes possessing no single word of their own 
precisely equivalent to that which they would render, 
they have sought to approach this last from different 
quarters ; and what no single one would do, to effect 
by several, employing sometimes one and sometimes 
another. Cicero tells us that he so dealt with the 
Greek cwdpoovvy, for which he found no one word 
that was its adequate representative in Latin. Each 
of these will probably tell us some part of that which 
we desire to learn. 

But then further, in seeking to form an exact 
estimate of ethical terms and their relation to, and 
their distinction from, one another, it will profit much 
to observe by what other names virtues and vices have 
been called, with what titles of dishonour virtues lave 
been miscalled by those who wished to present them 
in an odious or a ridiculous light; with what titles of 
honour vices have been adorned by those who would 
fain make the worse appear the better, who would 
put darkness for hght and light for darkness; since, 
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unjust as in every case these words must be, they must 
yet have retained some show and remote semblance 
of justice, else they would scarcely have imposed on 
the simplest and the most unwary; and from their 
very lie a truth may be extorted by him who knows 
how to question them aright. Thus when Plato (Rep. 


560 e) characterizes some as vBpw pev edrravdevoiay YK 


Kadouvres, avapyiay dé éhevlepiav, dowriay S€ peyado- 
mpéereay, avaideay dé avdpetay (cf. Aristotle, Rhet. i. 
9); or when Plutarch (Anim. an Corp. Aff. 3) says, 
Oupov Sé roddot Kahovow avdpeiay, Kai Epwra ¢dudiay, 
kat POovoy apirdrav, cat Seriay dodddevay: or when 
he relates how the flatterers of Dionysius, not now 
giving good names to bad things, but bad names to 
good, called the weuvorns of Dion vrepoyia, and his 
Trappnoia avOadea (Dion, 8; cf. De Adul. et Am. 14) ; 
or, once more, when we have a passage before us like 
the following from Cicero (Part. Orat. 23): ‘Pru- 
dentiam malitia, et temperantiam immanitas in as- 
pernandis voluptatibus, et liberalitatem effusio, et 
fortitudinem audacia imitatur, et patientiam duritia 
immanis, et justitiam acerbitas, et religionem super- 
stitio, et lenitatem mollitia animi, et verecundiam 
timiditas, et illam disputandi prudentiam concertatio 
captatioque verborum ’—when, I say, we have such 
statements before us, these pairs of words mutually 
throw light each upon the other; and it is our own 
fault if these caricatures are not helpful to us in 
understanding what are exactly the true features 
misrepresented by them. Wyttenbach, Anznad. in 
Plutarchum, vol. i. pp. 461, 462, has collected a large 
group of. similar passages. He might have added, 
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trite though it may be, the familiar passage from the 
Satires of Horace, 1. 3. 41-66. 

Let me touch in conclusion on one other point 
upon which it will much turn whether a book on 
synonyms will satisfy just expectations or not; I 
mean the skill with which the pairs, or, it may be, 
the larger groups of words, between which it is pro- 
posed to discriminate, are selected and matched. He 
must pair his words as carefully as the lanista in the 
Roman amphitheatre paired his men. Of course, 
no words can in their meaning be too near to one 
another ; since the nearer they are the more liable to 
be confounded, the more needing to be discriminated. 
But there may be some which are too remote, between 
which the difference is so patent that itis quite super- 
fluous to define what it is. ‘Scarlet’ and ‘crimson’ 
may be confounded ; it may be needful to point out 
the difference between them; but scarcely between 
‘ scarlet’ and ‘green.’ It may be useful to discrimi- 
nate between ‘ pride’ and ‘ arrogance’; but who 
would care for a distinction drawn between ‘ pride’ 
and ‘ covetousness?’ At the same time, one who 
does not look for his pairs at a certain remoteness 
from one another, will have very few on which to 
put forth his skill. It is difficult here to hit always 
the right mean; and we must be content to appear 
sometimes discriminating where the reader counts 
that no discrimination was required. No one will 
have taken up a work on synonyms without feeling 
that some words with which it deals are introduced 
without need, so broad and self-evident in his eyes 
does the distinction between them appear. Stull, if 
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the writer have in other cases shown a tolerable dex- 
terity in the selection of the proper groups, it will 
be only fair toward him to suppose that what is thus 
sun-clear to one may not be equally manifest to all. 
With this deprecation of too hasty a criticism of 
works like the present, I bring these prefatory remarks 
to a close. 


Dus, March 18, 1876, 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE NINTH EDITION. 


Wuat I said in the Preface to the eighth edition of 
this book about the want of any considerable work 
dealing with Greek synonyms needs a certain quali- 
fication now. Of J. H. H. Schmidt’s Synonymik der 
Griechischen Sprache, two volumes (1876, 1879) have 
appeared. How many more are to follow it is im- 
possible to guess. There would be much to say on 
this book of an accomplished scholar, who has evi- 
dently grudged no amount of toil in its preparation, 
if it became me to criticize it, or if this was the place 
to do so. This, however, I will observe—namely, 
that while much may be learned from this work, it 
altogether fails to meet the needs of the theological 
student. The writer’s whole interest is in Homeric 
and Attic Greek. Having had his book constantly 
in hand while preparing the new edition of this, I 
have not fallen upon more than two citations from 





the New Testament, and not so much as one from the 
Septuagint. There may be more, but these cannot 
be very many. In Greek as one of the two great lan- 
guages of Revelation, and in the various providential 
means by which it was formed and fashioned to be 
an adequate vehicle of this Revelation, in all this 
Schmidt has apparently no interest whatever. 


BROOMFIELD, September 3, 1880. 
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OP 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


§ i. “Exxdyola, cuvaywyy, ravryupis. 


THERE are words whose history it is peculiarly interesting 
to watch, as they obtain a deeper meaning, and receive a 
new consecration, in the Christian Church; words which 
the Church did not invent, but has assumed into its ser- 
vice, and employed in a far loftier sense than any to which 
the world has ever put them before. The very word by 
which the Church is named is itself an example—a more 
illustrious one could scarcely be found—of this progressive 
ennobling of a word.' For we have éx«xAnala in three dis- 
tinct stages of meaning—the heathen, the Jewish, and the 
Christian. In respect of the first, 9) éx«Anola (= %xKdnrTou, 
Huripides, Orestes, 939) was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of citizen- 


1 Zezschwitz, in his very interesting Lecture, Profangrécitét und 
Biblischer Sprachgeist, Leipzig, 1859, p. 5, has said excellently well, ‘Das 
Christenthum wire nicht als was es siegend iiber Griechenthum und 
Rémerthum sich ausgewiesen, hatte es zu reden vermocht, oder zu 
reden sich zwirgen lassen miissen, nach deu Grundbegriflen griechischen 
Geisteslebens, griechischer Weltanschauung. Nur sprachumbildend, aus- 
stoscend was entweiht war, hervorziehend was vriechische Gcistesrichtune 
ungebiihrlich zuriickgestellt hatte, verklarend endlich woimit das acht- 
menschliche, yon Anfang an so sittlich gerichtete Griechenthum die 
Vorstufen der géttlichen Wahrheit erreicht hatte: nur so ein in seinen 
Grundbegriffen christianisirtes Griechisch sich anbildend konnten die 
Apostel Christi der Welt, die damals der allgemeinen Bilduny nach 
eine griechische war, die Sprache des Geistes, der durch sie zeuzte, 
vermitteln.’ 
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ship, for the transaction of public affairs. That they were 
summoned is expressed in the latter part of the word; 
that they were summoned out of the whole population, a 
select portion of it, including neither the populace, nor 
strangers, nor yet those who had forfeited their civic 
rights, this is expressed in the first. Both the calling 
(the «Anoes, Phil. iii. 14; 2 Tim. 1. 9), and the calling out 
(the exXoyn, Rom. xi. 7; 2 Pet. i. 10), are moments to be 
remembered, when the word is assumed into a higher 
Christian sense, for in them the chief part of its peculiar 
adaptation to its auguster uses lies.’ It is interesting to 
observe how, on one occasion in the N. T., the word returns 
to this earlier significance (Acts xix. 32, 39, 41). 

Before, however, more fully considering that word, it 
will need to consider a little the anterior history of 
another with which I am about to compare it. vuva- 
yoyn occurs two or three times in Plato (thus Theat. 1504), 
out is by no means an old word in classical Greek, and 
in it altogether wants that technical signification which 
already in the Septuagint, and still more plainly in the 
Apocrypha, it gives promise of acquiring, and which it is 
found in the N. T. to have fully acquired. But cuvaywyn, 
while travelling in this direction, did not leave behind it 
the meaning which is the only one that in classical Greek 
it knew; and often denotes, as it would there, any gather- 
ing or bringing together of persons or things; thus we 


' Both these points are well made by Flacius Ilvricus, in his Clarve 
Scripture, s. v. Weclesia: §‘Quia Eeclesia a verbo cadeiv venit, hoc obser- 
vetur primum; ideo conversionem hominum vocationem vocari, non 
tantum quia Deus eos per se sunmque Verbum, quasi clamore, vocat: 
sed etiam quia sicut herus ex turba famulorum certos aliquos ad aliqua 
sinvularia munia evgcat, sic Deus quoque tum totum populum suum 
vocat ad cultum suum (TTos, xi. 1), tum etiam singulos homines ad 
certas singularesque functiones, (Act. xin. 2.) Quoniam autem non 
tantum vocatur Populus Det ad cultum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex 
reliqua turba aut confusione yeneris humani, ideo dicitur Keclesia, quasi 
dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reliqua impiorum colluvie, ad eultum cele- 
brationemque Iei, et mternam felicitatem.’ Compare Witsius Zn Symbol. 


PPp- 394-397. 
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have there cuvaywyn eOvav (Gen. xlvili. 4); cuvaywy7 
vddtov ([sai. xix. 16); cvvaywyn ypnudrov (Ecclus. xxxi. 
3), and such like. It was during the time which inter- 
vened between the closing of the O. T. canon and the 
opening of that of the New that ovvaywyn acquired that 
technical meaning of which we find it in full possession 
when the Gospel history begins; designating, as there it 
does, the places set apart for purposes of worship and 
the reading and expounding of the Word of God, the 
‘ synagogues,’ as we find them named ; which, capable as 
they were of indefinite multiplication, were the necessary 
complement of the Temple, which according to: the divine 
intention was and could be but one. 

But to return to éxxdrncia. This did not, like some 
other words, pass immediately and at a single step from 
the heathen world to the Christian Church: but here, as 
so often, the Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point of transition, the word being there prepared for 
its highest meaning of all. When the Alexandrian trans- 
lators undertook the rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
they found in them two constantly recurring words, 
namely, 7]y and 7. For these they employed generally. 
and as their most adequate Greek equivalents, cvvaywy?) 
and éxxAnolia. The rule which they seem to have pre- 
scribed to themselves is as follows—to render any for the 
most part by cuvaywyn (Exod. xii. 3; Lev. iv. 13; Num. 
i. 2, and altogether more than a hundred times), and, 
whatever other renderings of the word they may adopt, in 
no single case to render it by exxrAnota. It were to be 
wished that they had shown the same consistency in 
respect of Sap; but they have not; for while éxxAnoia is 
their more frequent rendering (Deut. xviii. 16; Jude. xx. 
2; 1 Kin. vill. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by cuvaywy) (Lev. iv. 13; Num. 
x. 3; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and twenty times). 
thus breaking down for the Greek reader the distinction 

B2 
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which undoubtedly exists between the words. Our Eng- 
lish Version has the same lack of a consistent rendering. 
Its two words are ‘congregation’ and ‘assembly ;’ but 
instead of constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders jy now by ‘ congregation’ (Lev. x. 17 ; 
Num. i. 16; Josh. ix. 27), and now by ‘assembly’ (Lev. 
iv. 13); and on the other hand, 5ap sometimes by ‘as- 
sembly’ (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), but much 
oftener by ‘ congregation’ (Judg. xxi. 5; Josh. viii. 35). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa (De 
Synag. Vet. pp. 77-89) on the distinction between these 
two Hebrew synonyms; the result of which is summed up 
in the following statements: ‘Notat proprie snmp uni- 
versam alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis societatis 
unitam et rempublicam sive civitatem quandam consti- 
tuentem, cum vocabulum my ex indole et vi significationis 
suze tantum dicat quemcunque hominum ccetum et con- 
ventum, sive minorem sive majorem’ (p. 80). And again: 
‘Luvaywryn, ut et ay, semper significat coetum conjunctum 
et congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed 
n exxdnola [=bmp] designat multitudinem aliquam, que 
populum constituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, 
etsi sepe fiat non sit coacta-vel cogi possit’ (p. 88). 
Accepting this as a true distinction, we shall see that it 
was not without due reason that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 
18; xvii. 17) and his Apostles claimed this, as the nobler 
word, to designate the new society of which He was the 
Founder, being as it was a society knit together by the 
_ Closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent of 
space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title éxxAnota wholly 
withdrawn from the Jewish congregation; that too was 
“the Church in the wilderness ” (Acts vii. 38); for Chris- 
tian and Jewish differed only in degree, and not in kind. 
Nor yet do we find cuvaywy) wholly renounced by the 
Church; the latest honorable use of it in the N. T., indeed 
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the only Christian use of it there, is by that Apostle to 
whom it was especially given to maintain unbroken to the 
latest possible moment the outward bonds connecting the 
Synagogue and the Church, namely, by St. James (ii. 2) ; 
emiruvaywyn, | may add, on two occasions is honorably used, 
but in a more general sense (2 Thess. ii. 1; Heb. x. 25). 
Occasionally also in the early Fathers, in Ignatius for 
instance (Ep. ad Polyc. 4; for other examples see Suicer, 
s. v.), we find cvvaywyn still employed as an honorable 
designation of the Church, or of her places of assembly. 
Still there were causes at work, which led the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the appropriation of this 
name to themselves; and in the end to leave it altogether 
to those, whom in the latest book of the canon the Lord 
had characterized for their fierce opposition to the truth 
even as “the synagogue of Satan ” (Rev. 111.9; ef. John 
viii. 4). Thus the greater fitness and dignity of the title 
éxxrnoia has been already noted. Add to this that the 
Church was ever rooting itself more predominantly in the 
soil of the heathen world, breaking off more entirely from 
its Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have led 
the faithful to the letting fall of cuvaywyn, a word with no 
such honorable history to look back on, and permanently 
associated with Jewish worship, and to the ever more 
exclusive appropriation to themselves of exkrAynola, so 
familiar already, and of so honorable a significance, in 
Greek ears. It is worthy of note that the Ebionites, in 
reality a Jewish sect, though they had found their way for 
a while into the Christian Church, should have acknow- 
ledged the rightfulness of this distribution of terms. 
Epiphanius (Heres. xxx. 18); reports of these, cuvaywyny 
82 obrot Kadovaow Thy EavTay éxxrnoIlay, Kai odyl ExxAnoia. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, that Au- 
gustine, by a piece of good fortune which he had no right 
to expect, was only half in the wrong, when transferring 
his Latin etymologies to the Greek and Hebrew, and not 
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pausing to enquire whether they would hold good there, 
as was improbable enough, he finds the reason for attri- 
buting ovvaywyn to the Jewish, and é«xAncia to the 
Christian Church, in the fact that ‘convocatio’ (= exxrA7- 
aia) is @ nobler term than ‘congregatio’ (= cuvaywyn), 
the first being properly the calling together of men, the 
second the gathering together (‘ congregatio,’ from ‘ con- 
vrego, and that from ‘grex’) of cattle.! See Field, On 
the Church, 1. 5. 

The waviyupes differs from the exxdrnoia in this, that 
in the exxAncia, as has been noted already, there lay ever 
the sense of an assembly coming together for the trans- 
action of business. The zavyyvpis, on the other hand, 
was a solemn assembly for purposes of festal rejoicing ; 
and on this account it is found joined continually with 
éoptn, as by Philo, Vif. Mos. 1. 7; Ezek. xlvi. 113 ef. 
Hos. ii. 143 ix. § 3 and Isau lxvi. 10, where ravnyupifew = 
éoptace : the word having given us * panegyric,’ which is 
properly a set discourse pronounced at one of these great 
festal gatherings. Business might grow out of the fact 
that such multitudes were assembled, since many, and for 
various reasons, would be glad to avail themselves of the 
gathering; but only in the same way as a ‘fair’ grew out of 
a ‘feria,’ a ‘ holiday’ out of a‘ holy-day.’ Strabo (x. 5) notices 
the business-like aspect which the ravyyvpers commonly as- 
sumed (i, Te araviyupts etroptxov Te Tpaypna: cf. Pausanias, 
X. 32.9); which was indeed to such an extent their promi- 
nent feature, that the Latins rendered sravipyupis by ‘mer- 


' Enarr. ta Ps. \xxxi. r: (In synagoza populum Israel accipimus, 
quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dici solet, quamvis et Ecclesia dicta sit. 
Nostri vero Ecclesiam nunquam synagogam dixerunt, sed semper Eccle- 
siam: sive discernendi caussi, sive quod inter congregationem, unde syna- 
cova, et convocationem, unde Feclesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid ; quod 
acilicet congregari et pecora solent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum et greges 
proprie dicimus ; convocart autem magis est utentium ratione, sicut sunt 
homines.’ So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
formerly ascribed to Jerome (Opp. vol. v. p. §33): and by Vitringa (p. gr) 
cited as his, 
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catus,’ and this even when the Olympic games were in- 
tended (Cicero, Tusc. v. 3; Justin, xili. 5). These with 
the other solemn games were eminently, though not ex- 
clusively, the ravnyvpers of the Greek nation (Thucydides, 
i. 25; Isocrates, Paneg. 1). Keeping this festal character 
of the ravyyupis in mind, we shall find a peculiar fitness 
in the word’s employment at Heb. xii. 23; where only in 
the N. T. it occurs. The Apostle is there setting forth 
the communion of the Church militant on earth with the 
Church triumphant in heaven,—of the Church toiling and 
suffering here with that Church from which all weariness 
and toil have for ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4); and how 
could he better describe this last than as a qwavyyvprs, than 
as the glad and festal assembly of heaven? Very beauti- 
fully Delitzsch (in loc.): ‘ Ilavnyupes ist die vollzihlige 
zahlreiche und inbesondere festliche, festlich fréhliche und 
sie ergétzende Versammlung. Man denkt bei wavnyupis 
an Festgesang, Festreigen und -Festspiele, und das Leben 
vor Gottes Angesicht ist ja wirklich eine unaufhdrliche 
Festfeier.’ 


§ ii. Oevorns, Oeorns. 


NEITHER of these words occurs more than once in the 
N. T.; Qecorns only at Rom. i. 20 (and once in the Apo- 
crypha, Wisd. xviii. 9) ; Oeorns at Col. ii.9. We have ren- 
dered both by ‘ Godhead ;’ yet they must not be regarded 
as identical in meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have separated 
off from one another, and acquired different shades of 
significance. On the contrary, there is a real distinction 
between them, and one which grounds itself on their 
different derivations; @eorns being from Geos, and Oeorns, 
not from to Oeiov, which is nearly though not quite equi- 
valent to Geos, but from the adjective Oevos. 

Comparing the two passages where they severally occur, 
we shall at once perceive the fitness of the employment of 
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one word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20) St. Paul is declaring how much of God may 
be known from the revelation of Himself which He has 
made in nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men 
may everywhere trace in the world around them. Yet it 
is not the personal God whom any man may learn to know 
by these aids: He can be known only by the revelation 
of Himself in his Son; but only his divine attributes, his 
majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, who on Romans 
i. 20 gives pweyarevoTrns as equivalent to Pesdrns; and it is 
not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this vacuer, more ab- 
stract, and less personal word, just because he would affirm 
that men may know God’s power and majesty, his Ota 
Suvapts (2 Pet. i. 3), from his works; but would not imply 
that they may know Himself from these, or from any- 
thing short of the revelation of his Eternal Word.' Mo- 
tives not dissimilar induce him to use ro @eiov rather than 
o Oeos in addressing the Athenians on Mars’ Hill (Acts 
XVli. 20). 

Bui in the second passage (Col. ii. 9) St. Paul is de- 
claring that in the Son there dwells all the fulness of 
absolute Godhead; they were no mere rays of divine glory 
which gilded Him, lighting up his person for a season and 
with a splendour not his own; but He was, and is, abso- 
lute and perfect God; and the Apostle uses Oedrns to 
express this essential and personal Godhead of the Son; 
in the words of Augustine (De Civ. Det, vii. 1): ‘ Status 
ejus qui sit Deus.’ Thus Beza rightly: ‘Non dicit: ty 
Oevornra, i.e. divinitatem, sed tv OzoTrnTa, i.e. deitatem, 
ut magis etiam expresse loquatur ; .. . 1) Gecorns attributa 
videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare.’ And 
Bengel: ‘Non modo divine virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura. De Wette has sought to express the distinction 


1 Cicero (Tuse. i. 13): ‘Multi de Des prava sentiunt; omnes tamen 
esse vin ef naturam divinam arbitrantur.’ 


— 
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in his German translation, rendering Oeiorns by ‘ Gottlich- 
keit,’ and 6edrns by ‘ Gottheit.’ 

There have not been wanting those who have denied 
that any such distinction was intended by St. Paul; and 
they rest this denial on the assumption that no such 
difference between the forces of the two words can be 
satisfactorily made out. But, even supposing that such a 
difference could not be shown in classical Greek, this of 
itself would be in no way decisive on the matter. The 
Gospel of Christ might for all this put into words, and 
again draw out from them, new forces, evolve latent dis- 
tinctions, which those who hitherto employed the words 
may not have required, but which had become necessary 
now. And that this distinction between ‘deity’ and 
‘divinity,’ if I may use these words to represent severally 
Oeorns and Oeorns, is one which would be strongly felt, 
and which therefore would seek its utterance in Christian 
theology, of this we have signal proof in the fact that the 
Latin Christian writers were not satisfied with ‘ divinitas,’ 
which they found ready to their hand in the writings of 
Cicero and others; and which they sometimes were con- 
tent to use (see Piper, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1875, p. 79 
sqq-); but themselves coined ‘ deitas’ as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek Ocorns. We have Augus- 
tine’s express testimony to the fact (De Civ. Dei, vii. 1): 
‘Hane divinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim dettatem; nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Greco expressius 
transferant id quod illi @ecornra appellant, &c.;’ cf. x. 1, 2. 
But not to urge this, nor yet the different etymologies of 
the words, that one is 70 elval twa Ocov, the other To eivad 
teva [or Tt] Oetov, which so clearly point to this difference 
in their meanings, examples, so far as they can be adduced, 
go to support the same. Both Oeorns and Oesorns, as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are of late 
introduction; and one of them, Georns, is extremely rare. 
Indeed, only two examples of it from classical Greek have 
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hitherto been brought forward, one from Lucian (Icarom. 
y); the other from Plutarch (De Def. Oruc. 10): ottws &x 
pev avOpwrrwy eis hpwas, &x 58 npwwv eis Saipovas, at Bertioves 
puyat thy peraBorny AawBdvovow. ee b& Sapovwy orjLryat 
bev ett ypovm trodAdrA@ bu’ dpetyns xaOapOeiocat ravTdatact 
Oeornros wetéoyov: but to these a third, that also from 
Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. 22), may be added. In all of 
these it expresses, in agreement with the view here 
asserted, Godhead in the absolute sense, or at all events 
in as absolute a sense as the heathen could conceive it. 
Wevorns is a very much commoner word; and its employ- 
ment everywhere bears out the distinction here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, of some divine 
attributes, in that to which @evorns is attributed, but never 
absolute essential Deity. Thus Lucian (De Cal. 17) attri- 
butes Oevorns to Hephestion, when after his death Alex- 
ander would have raised him to the rank of a god; and 
Plutarch speaks of the @evorns rns yuyys, De Plac. Phil. 
v. 13 ef. De Is. et Os. 2; Sull. 6; with various other pas- 
sages to the like effect. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that whether this 
distinction was intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, 
by St. Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church—the Greek Fathers 
using never Oevorns, but always Oeorns, as alone adequately 
expressing the essential Godhead of the Three several 
Persons in the Holy Trinity. 


§ lll. tepov, vaos. 
WE have in our Version only the one word ‘ temple ’ for 
both of these; nor is it easy to perceive in what manner 
we could have marked the distinction between them ; 
which is yet a very real one, and one the marking of 
which would often add much to the clearness and precision 
of the sacred narrative. (See Fuller, 4 Pisgah Siyht of 
Palestine, p. 427.) “lepov (=templum) is the whole com- 
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pass of the sacred enclosure, the réywevos, including the 
outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and other buildings 
subordinated to the temple itself; ai oicodopual roi ‘spot 
(Matt. xxiv. 1.) But vaos (=‘sdes’), from vaio, ‘ habito,’ 
as the proper habitation of God (Acts vii. 48; xvii. 24; 
1 Cor. vi. 19); the olxos rot @cov (Matt. xii. 4; cf. Exod. 
Xxill. 19), the German ‘duom’ or ‘domus,’ is the temple 
itself, that by especial right so called, being the heart and 
centre of the whole; the Holy, and the Holy of Holies, 
called often dylacua (1 Mace. i. 37; iii. 45). This dis- 
tinction, one that existed and was acknowledged in profane 
Greek and with reference to heathen temples, quite as 
much as in sacred Greek and with relation to the temple 
of the true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183; Thucydides, 
iv. 90 [Tadpoy pay KUKAw TeEpi TO Lepov Kal TOY Vewv EoxaTTOV |; 
v. 18; Acts xxix. 24, 27), is, I believe, always assumed in 
all passages relating to the temple at Jerusalem, alike by 
Josephus, by Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in 
the N. T. Often indeed it is explicitly recognized, as by 
Josephus (Anté. vill. 3. 9), who, having described the build- 
ing of the vaos by Solomon, goes on to say: vaod & #£wGev 
LEpov @xodounoey év TeTpayove oynpate. In another pas- 
sage (Anti. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share in the 
rebuilding of God’s house (cuyxatacxevdcat TOV vaor). 
This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2); but, according to 
his account, it was permitted to them dadixvoupévors els TO 
tepov céBew tov Ocov—a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, 
who might not, under penalty of death, pass beyond their 
own exterior court (Acts xxi. 29, 30; Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 31). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with advantage 
on several passages in the N. T. When Zacharias entered 
into “‘ the temple of the Lord ” to burn incense, the people 
who waited his return, and who are described as standing 
‘“‘ without ” (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the temple 
too, that is, in the tepov, while he alone entered into the 
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vaos, the ‘temple’ in its more limited and auguster sense. 
We read continually of Christ teaching “in the temple ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 55; Luke xxi. 37; John viii. 20) ; and we some- 
times fail to understand how long conversations could there 
have been maintained, without interrupting the service 
of God. But this ‘temple’ is ever the ‘epov, the porches 
and porticoes of which were excellently adapted to such 
purposes, as they were intended for them. Into the vads 
the Lord never entered during his ministry on earth; nor 
indeed, being ‘ made under the law,’ could He have so done, 
the right of such entry being reserved for the priests alone. 
It need hardly be said that the money-changers, the buyers 
and sellers, with the sheep and oxen, whom the Lord drives 
out, He repels from the éepov, and not from the vaos. Pro- 
fane as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared to 
establish themselves in the temple more strictly so called 
(Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). On the other hand, when 
we read of another Zacharias slain “‘ between the temple 
and the altar” (Matt. xxiii. 35), we have only to remember 
that ‘temple’ is vaos here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, 
which may perhaps have presented itself to many—this 
namely, Was not the altar in the temple? how then could 
any locality be described as between these two? In the 
‘epov, doubtless, was the brazen altar to which allusion is 
here made, but not in the vaos: “in the court of the house 
of the Lord” (cf. Josephus, Anét. viii. 4. 1), where the 
sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this 
murder, but not in the vaos itself. Again, how vividly 
does it set forth to us the despair and defiance of Judas, 
that he presses even into the vaos itself (Matt. xxvii. 5), 
into the ‘adytum’ which was set apart for the priests 
alone, and there casts down before them the accursed price 
of blood! Those expositors who affirm that here vads 
stands for ‘epov, should adduce some other passage in 
which the one is put for the other. 
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§ iv. éritipaw, edsyyw (aitia, EXeyyxos). 

ONE may ‘rebuke’ another without bringing the rebuked 
to a conviction of any fault on his part; and this, either 
because there was no fault, and the rebuke was therefore 
unneeded or unjust; or else because, though there was 
such fault, the rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender 
to own it; and in this possibility of ‘rebuking’ for sin, 
without ‘convincing’ of sin, lies the distinction between 
these two words. In étitipay lies simply the notion of 
rebuking; which word can therefore be used of one un- 
justly checking or blaming another; in this sense Peter 
‘began to rebuke’ his Lord (jp£ato éritipav, Matt. xvi. 
22; cf. xix. 13; Luke xvili. 39) :—or ineffectually, and 
without any profit to the person rebuked, who is not 
thereby brought to see his sin; as when the penitent rob- 
ber ‘rebuked’ (érer(ua) his fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 
40; cf. Mark ix. 25). But éd¢yyew is a much more preg- 
nant word; it is so to rebuke another, with such effectual 
wielding of the victorious arms of the truth, as to bring 
him, if not always to a confession, yet at least to a con- 
viction, of his sin (Job v. 17; Prov. xix. 25), just as in 
juristic Greek, é\éyyerv is not merely to reply to, but to 
refute, an opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, what a 
light does it throw on a multitude of passages in the N. T.; 
and how much deeper a meaning does it give them. Thus 
our Lord could demand, “ Which of you convinceth 
(2\éyyer) Me of sin?” (John vill. 46). Many ‘rebuked’ 
Him ; many laid sin to his charge (Matt. ix. 3; Jolin ix. 
16); but none brought sin home to his conscience. Other 
passages also will gain from realizing the fulness of the 
meaning of éd¢yyerv, as John ill. 203 viii. g; 1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 253; Heb. xii. 5; but above all, the great passave, John 
xvi. 8; “ When He [the Comforter] is come, He will re- 
prove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment :” for so we have rendered the words, following in 
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our ‘ reprove ’ the Latin ‘ arguet ;’ although few, I think, 
that have in any degree sought to sound the depth of our 
Lord’s words, but will admit that ‘ convince,’ which un- 
fortunately our Translators have relegated to the margin, 
or ‘convict,’ would have been the preferable rendering, 
giving a depth and fulness of meaning to this work of the 
Holy Ghost, which ‘reprove’ in some part fails to express.! 
‘““ He who shall come in my room, shall so bring home to 
the world its own ‘sin,’ my perfect ‘righteousness,’ God’s 
coming ‘judgment,’ shall so ‘convince’ the world of these. 
that it shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in the right 
way to find, its own blessedness and salvation.”’ See more 
on édéyyev in Pott’s Wurzel-Worterbuch, vol. ili. p. 720. 


Between aitia and édeyyos, which last in the N. T. 
is found only twice (Heb. xi. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 16), a difference 
of a similar character exists. Aitéa is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to an- 
ticipate; and thus it could be applied, indeed it was ap- 
plied, to the accusation made against the Lord of Glory 
Himself (Matt. xxvii. 37); but ZXeyyos implies not merely 
the charge, but the truth of the charge, and further the 
manifestation of the truth of the charge; nay more than 
all this, very often also the acknowledgment, if not out- 
ward, yet inward, of its truth on the part of the accused ; 
it being the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself, and to silence the 
adversary, but to silence him by convincing him of his 
error. Thus Job can say of God, ad7Gea Kal EXeyyos Tap’ 


1 Tampe gives excellently well the force of this ehéy€er: ‘Opus Doc- 
toris, qui veritatem que hactenus non est agnita ita ad conscientiam etiam 
renitentis demonstrat, ut victas dare manus cogatur.’ See an admirable 
discussion on the word, especially as here used, in Archdeacon Tare’s 
Mission of the Comforter, ist edit. pp. 528-544. 
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avurov (xxiii. 7);! and Demosthenes (Con. Androt. p. 600) : 
Ildprronv Aotdopla te kal ait ia Keyopiopévor gotiv er éyyou: 
aitia pay yap sori, Stay Tis Wide yYpNodpEvos oYH [7 
mapaoyntar loti, ov Ayer Edeyxos Of, Stay dy av etry 
tis Kal TarnOes opod Sei—n. Cf. Aristotle (Rhet. ad Ale, 
13): “Eneyyos gore piv 6 un Suvatov addws Eye, AAD’ 
ovTws, ws nets Afyouev. By our serviceable distinction 
between ‘convict’ and ‘convince’ we maintain a difference 
between the judicial and the moral éAeyyos. Both indeed 
will flow together into one in the last day, when every 
condemred sinner will be at once ‘convicted’ and ‘con- 
vinced ;’ which all is implied in that ‘‘ he was speechless” 
of the guest found by the king without a marriage ear- 
ment (Matt. xxii. 12; ef. Rom. iii. 4). 


§v. avadnua, avabepa. 
THERE are not a few who have affirmed these to be merely 
different spellings of the same word, and indifferently 
used. Were the fact so, their fitness for a place in a book 
of synonyms would of course disappear; difference as well 
as likeness being necessary for this. Thus far indeed 
these have right—namely, that dva@nya and dvadepa, like 
epnpa and evpepa, évriOnpa and é7ifeya, must severally he 
regarded as having been once no more than different pro- 
nunciations, which issued in different spellings, of one 
and the same word. Nothing, however, is more commun 
than for slightly diverse pronunciations of the same word 
finally to settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different orthographies, and different domains of 
meaning which they have severally appropriated to them- 
selves ; and which henceforth they maintain in perfect. in- 
dependence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 


1 Therefore Milton could say (P. Z. x. 84): 
‘ Conviction to the serpent none belongs; * 


this was a grace reserved for Adam and Eve, as they only were capable 
of it. 
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numerous examples of the kind (English Past and Present, 
10th edit. pp. 157-164) ; and a very few may here suffice : 
O@pdcos and @dpoos,' ‘Thrax’ and ‘ Threx,’ ‘ rechtlich ’ and 
*redlich,’ ‘fray’ and ‘frey,’ ‘harnais’ and ‘ harnois,’ 
‘allay’ and ‘alloy,’ ‘mettle’ and ‘ metal.’ That which 
may be affirmed of all these, may also be affirmed of 
avd@npa and avd@eua, Whether indeed these words had 
secured each a domain of meaning of its own was debated 
with no little earnestness and heat by some of the great 
early Hellenists, and foremost names among these are 
ranged on either side; Salmasius among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in Hellenistic 
Greek ; Beza among those who denied it. Perhaps here, 
as in so many cases, the truth did not absolutely lie with 
the combatants on either part, but lay rather between 
them, though much nearer to one part than the other ; 
the most reasonable conclusion, after weighing all the 
evidence on either side, being this—that such a distinction 
of meaning did exist, and was allowed by many, but was 
by no means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek dva@npa is quite the predominant 
form, the only one which Attic writers allow (Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 249, 445; Paralip. p. 391). It is there 
the technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or other- 
wise exposed to view in their temples, all by tie Romans 
termed ‘donaria,’ as tripods, crowns, vases of silver or 
gold, and the like, were called; these being in this way 
separated for ever from all common and profane uses, and 
vpenly dedicated to the honour of that deity, to whom 
they were presented at the first (Xenophon, Anab. v. 3. 5; 
Pausanias, x. Q). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, a new thought demanded to find utterance. Those 


1 Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. i. 34, 35): 
Apacs dé, Oapoos mpos Ta pr TodApnrea. 
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Scriptures spoke of two ways in which objects micht be 
holy, set apart for God, devoted to Him. The children of 
Israel were devoted to Him; God was glorified in them: 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him; God was 
glorified on them. This awful fact that in more ways 
than one things and persons might be 05n (Lev. xxvii. 28, 
29\—that they might be devoted to God for good, and for 
evil; that there was such a thing as being “accursed to 
the Lord” (Josh. vi. 17; cf. Deut. xiii. 16; Num. xxi. 1-3); 
that of the spoil of the same city a part might be conse- 
crated: to the Lord in his treasury, and a part utterly 
destroyed, and yet this part and that be alike dedicated to 
Him (Josh. vi. 19, 21), “‘ sacred and devote ” (Milton) ;— 
this claimed its expression and utterance now, and found 
it in the two uses of one word; which, while it remained 
the same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And here let it 
be observed, that they who find separation from God as 
the central idea of avd@eua (Theodoret, for instance, on 
Rom. ix. 3: 76 dvdOeua Surdyy eyes Thy Sidvorav* Kal yap TO 
cdiepapevov TO Oe@ avdOnpa ovopalerar, cal To TovTov adXOo- 
Tpiov THY aUTHY Exel Mpornyopiav),—are quite unable to 
trace a common bond of meaning between it and ava@nya, 
which last is plainly separation to God; or to show the 
point at which they diverge from one another; while there 
i3 no difficulty of the kind when it is seen that separation 
to God is in both cases implied. 

Already in the Septuagint and in the Apocryphal 


1 Flacius Illyricus (Claris Script. s. v. Anathema) excellently explains 
the manner in which the two apparently opposed meanings unfold them- 
selves from a single root: ‘ Anathema igitur est res aut. persona Deo obli- 
gata aut addicta; sive quia Ki ab hominibus est pietatis causa oblata : 
sive quia justitia Dei tales, ob singularia aliqua piacula veluti in sts 
ecarceres poenasque abripnit, comprobante et declarante id etiam hominma 
sententidé. . . . Puplici enim de causd Deus vult aliquid habere; vel tan- 
quam gratum acceptumque ac sibi oblatum: vel tanquam sibi exosuin 
auseque ire ac castigationi suljectum ac debitum,’ 


C 
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books we find dvd@npa and avdGeua beginning to dis- 
engage themselves from one another, and from a confused 
and promiscuous use. How far, indeed, the distinction is 
observed there, and whether universally, it is hard to 
determine, from the variety of readings in various editions ; 
but in one of the later critical editions (that of Tischen- 
dorf, 1850), many passages (such for instance as Judith 
xvi. 19; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; 2 Mace. ii. 13); which appear 
in some earlier editions negligent of the distinction, are 
found observant of it. In the N. T. the distinction that 
avd@npa is used to express the ‘ sacrum” in a better sense, 
avaQepna in a worse, is invariably maintained. It must be 
allowed, indeed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer; he may attribute to 
hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinction ; 
ava@npa occurring only once: ‘ Some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts”? (avaOn- 
pact, Luke xxi. 5; even here Codd. A and D and Lach- 
mann read ava@éuact); and dvd@eva no more than six 
times (Acts xxlil. 14; Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xi. 3; xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8,9). So far however as these uses reach, they 
confirm this view of the matter; while if we turn to the 
Greek Fathers, we shall find some of them indeed neglect- 
ing the distinction; but others, and these of the greatest. 
among them, not merely implicitly allowing it, as does 
Clement of Alexandria (Coh.ad Gen. 4: dvd@npa yeyovapev 
T® Geo irip Xpiorov: where the context plainly shows 
the meaning to be, “we bave become a costly offering to 
God’’); but explicitly recognizing the distinction, and 
tracing it with accuracy and precision; see, for instance, 
Chrysostom, Hom. xvi. in Rom., as quoted by Suicer (Thes. 
5. Vv. avaGepa). 

And thus, putting all which has been urged together, 
—the anterior probability, drawn from the existence of 
similar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different meanings 
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attached to them; the wondrous way in which the two 
aspects of dedication to God, for good and for evil, are 
thus set out by slightly different forms of the same word ; 
the fact that every passage in the N. T., where the words 
occur, falls in with this scheme; the usage, though not 
perfectly consistent, of later ecclesiastical books,—I cannot 
but conclude that dvd@npa and avafepa are employed not 
accidentally by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in 
different senses; but that St. Luke uses avd@nya (xxi. 5), - 
because he intends to express that which is dedicated to 
God for its own honour as well as for God’s glory; St. Paul 
uses ava@eua because he intends that which is devoted to 
God, but devoted, as were the Canaanites of old, to his 
honour indeed, but its own utter loss; even as in the end 
every intelligent being, capable of knowing and loving 
God, and called to this knowledge, must be either avd6nya 
or avaGeya to Him (see Witsius, Misc. Sac. vol. ii. p. 54, 
sqq.; Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. ii. p. 495, 8qq.; Fritzsche on 
Rom. ix. 3; Hengstenberg, Christologre, 2nd ed. vol. in. 
p- 655; Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch, 2nd ed. 


P- 550). 
§ vi. mpodnretw, pavTevopar. 


Ilpognrevw is a word of constant occurrence in the N. T.: 
pavrevouas occurs but once, namely at Acts xvi. 16; where. 
of the girl possessed with the “spirit of divination,” or 
“< spirit of Apollo,” it is said that she “‘ brought her masters 
much gain by soothsaying ” (wavtevopévn). The abstinence 
from the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing a 
notable example of that religious instinct wherewith the 
inspired writers abstain from words, whose employment 
would tend to break down the distinction between hea- 
thenism and revealed religion. Thus evéarpovia, although 
from a heathen point of view a religious word, for it ascribes 
happiness to the favour of some deity, is yet never em 
c 2 
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ployed to express Christian blessedness; nor could it fitly 
have been thus employed, Sa/zwv, which supplies its base, 
involving polytheistic error. In like manner apetn, the 
standing word in heathen ethics for ‘virtue,’ is of very 
rarest occurrence in the N. T.; it is found but once in all 
the writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8); and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), it is in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle employs it.' 
In the same way 70, which gives us ‘ ethics,’ occurs only 
on a single occasion, and, which indicates that its absence 
elsewhere is not accidental, this once is in a quotation 
from a heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 33). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fitness in 
the admission and exclusion of words, we meet with wpodn- 
revew ag the constant word in the N. T. to express the 
prophesying by the Spirit of God: while directly a sacred 
writer has need to make mention of the lying art of 
heathen divination, he employs this word no longer, but 
pavreverOar in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. $; Deut. 
xviii. 10). What the essential difference between the two 
things, * prophesying > and ‘soothsaying,’ ‘ weissagen’ 
(from ¢ wizan ’=‘ wissen ’) and ‘ wahrsagen,’ is, and why it 
was necessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we shall 
best understand when we have considered the etymology 
of one, at least, of the words. But first, it is almost need- 
less at this day to warn against what was once a very 
common error, one in which many of the Fathers shared 
(see Suicer, 8. v. mpopi77s), namely a taking of the mpo in 
mpodntevey and mpopntys as temporal, which it is not any 
inure than in wpodaors, and finding as the primary mean- 
ing of the word, he who deciares things before they come 
to pass. This foretelling or foreannouncing may be, and 
ctten is, of the office of the prophet, but is not of the 


~ . . } a 2: 5; be . ry 
1 ¢Verbum pimium humile,-—as Beza, accounting for its absence, 
vay>.’—‘ si cum donis Spiritas Sancti comparatur,’ 
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essence of that office; and this as little in sacred as in 
classical Greek. The mpodnrns is the outspeaker ; he.who 
speaks out the counsel of God with the clearness, energy 
and authority which spring from the consciousness of 
speaking in God’s name, and having received a direct 
message from Him to deliver. Of course all this appears 
in weaker and indistincter form in classical Greek, the 
word never coming to its full rights until used of the 
prophets of the true God. But there too the rpognrns is 
the ‘interpres Deorum ;” thus Euripides (Jon, 372, 413; 
Bacch, 211): eel od péyyos, Tetpecia, 708’ ovy opas, éyw 
‘mpodntns cou AGywv yevnoouar: and Pindar (Fragm. 15), 
pavtevio, Moica, rpopatetcw 8 eyo: while in Philo (Quis 
Rer. Div. Her. 52) he is defined as épunveds Oeov, and 
again, dpyavov Qeod gory nyovyv, epovdpevoy Kal wANTTOLEVOY 
dopatws it avtov. From signifying thus the interpreter 
of the gods, or of God, the word abated a little of the 
dignity of its meaning, and wpognrns was no more than 
as interpreter in a more general sense; but still of the 
good and true; thus compare Plato, Phedr. 262 ¢3; and 
the fine answer which Lucian puts into the mouth oi 
Diogenes, when it is demanded of him what trade he 
followed (Vit. Auct. 8 d). But it needs not to follow 
further the history of the word, as it moves outside the 
circle of Revelation. Neither indeed does it fare other- 
wise within this circle. Of the mwpodnrns alike of the 
Old Testament and of the New we may with the same 
confidence affirm that he is not primarily, but only acci- 
dentally, one who foretells things future; being rather 
one who, having been taught of God, speaks out his 
will (Deut. xvii. 18; Isai. 1.3 Jer. 1.3 Ezek. i1.; 1 Cor. 
Xlv. 3). 

In pavtevopar we are introduced into quite a different 
sphere of things. The word, connected with pavtis. is 
through it connected, as Plato has taught us, with pavia 
and paivoyat. It will follow from this, that it contains 
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a reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, the 
temporary madness, under which those were, who were 
supposed to be possessed by the god, during the time that 
they delivered their oracles; this mantic fury of theirs 
displaying itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, 
the hair flying, as in other tokens of a more than natural 
agitation.’ It is quite possible that these symptoms were 
sometimes produced, as no doubt they were often aggra- 
vated, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls, and the like, by 
the inhalation of earth-vapours, or by other artificial 
excitements (Plutarch, De Def. Oruc. 48). Yet no one 
who believes that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of 
idolatry, but will acknowledge that there was often much 
more in these manifestations than mere trickeries and 
frauds; no one with any insight into the awful mystery 
of the false religions of the world, but will see in these 
symptoms the result of an actual relation in which these 
persons stood to a spiritual world—a spiritual world, it is 
true, which was not above them, but beneath. 

Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing of this 
mantic fury, except to condemn it. ‘The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets” (1 Cor. xiv. 32; ef. 
Chrysostom, In Ep. 1 ad Cor. Hom. 29, ad init.). The true 
prophet, indeed, speaks not of himself; mpogytns yap tdvov 
ovdav atropOeyyerat, adAdoTpLa 62 Tavta, UTNYOUYTOS ETEpOv 
(Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 52 d; cf. Plutarch, Amat. 16) ; 
he is rapt out of himself; he is év IIvevyare (Rev. i. 10) ; 
év éxotacet (Acts xi. 5); vio Ivevpatos “Ayiou depopevos 
(2 Pet. i. 21), which is much more than ‘moved by the 

1 Cicero, who loves to bring out, where lie can, superiorities of the 
Latin languave over the Greek, claims, and I think with reason, such a 
-uperiority here, in that the Latin had ‘ divinatio,'a word embodying the 
dtvine character of prophecy, and the fact that it was a gift of the gods, 
where the Greek had only pavricn, which, seizing not the thing itself at 
anv central point, did no more than set forth one of tho external signs 
which accompanied its giving (De Divin. i. 1): * Ut alia nos melius multa 


quam Grieci, sic huie preestantissimie rel nomen nostri a devia; Greeci, ut 
Plato interpretatur, a furore duxerunt.’ 
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Holy Ghost,’ as we have rendered it; rather ‘ getrieben,’ 
as De Wette (cf. Knapp, Script. Var. Argum. p. 33); he is 
OedXyrrros (Cyril of Alexandria) ; and we must not go so 
far in our opposition to heathen and Montanist error as 
to deny this, which some, above all those engaged in 
controversy with the Montanists, St. Jerome for example, 
have done (see the masterly discussion on this subject in 
Hengstenberg’s Christologie, 2nd ed., vol. iii. part 2, pp. 
158-188). But then he is lifted above, not set beside, his 
every-day self. It is not discord and disorder, but a higher 
harmony and a diviner order, which are introduced into 
his soul; so that he is not as one overborne in the region 
of his lower life by forces stronger than his own, by an 
insurrection from beneath: but his spirit is lifted out of 
that region into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, than 
any in which at other times it is permitted him to breathe. 
All that he before had still remains his, only purged, 
exalted, quickened by a power higher than his own, but 
yet not alien to his own; for man is most truly man when 
he is most filled with the fulness of God.' Even within 
the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior dignity of the 
ampoonrns to the pavris was recognized ; and recognized 
on these very grounds. Thus there is a well-known 
passage in the Tumeus of Plato (71 e, 72 a, 6), where 
exactly for this reason, that the pavris is one in whom 
all discourse of reason is suspended, who, as the word 
itself implies, more or less rages, the line is drawn broadly 
and distinctly between him and the zpo¢7rns, the former 
being subordinated to the latter, and his utterances only 
allowed to pass after they have received the seal and 
approbation of the other. Often as it has been cited, it 
may be yet worth while to cite it, at least in part, once 
more: TO TaY mpodynTwy yévos eri Tots évOéots pavTeiars 


1 See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy: ch. 4, 
The Difference of the true prophetical Smrit from all Enthusvastical 
Imposture. 
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xpitas emrixabvordvar vopos’ ods wavrecs erovopatovai tives, 
TO way yyvonkotes Sts THs be aiveypav ovToe dyuns Kai 
davtdcews uToxpital Kal ore pavrets, mpopytat 68 TOY 
pavtevouevev Sixavotata ovopatowr av. The truth which 
the best heathen philosophy had a glimpse of here, was 
permanently embodied by the Christian Church in the 
fact that, while it assumed the wpodyrevew to itself, it 
relegated the pavrevec Oar to that heathenism which it was 
about to displace and overthrow. 


§ vil. Tipwpia, xorXacrs. 


Or these words the former occurs but once in the N. T. 
(Heb. x. 29; cf. Acts xxii.5; xxvi. 11), and the latter only 
twice (Matt. xxv. 46; 1 John iv. 18): but the verb tipw- 
pewy twice (Acts xxll. 5; xxvi. 11); and xoAaev as often 
(Acts iv. 21; 2 Pet. iil.9). In tepwpia, according to its 
classical use, the vindicutive character of the punishment 
is the predominant thought; it is the Latin ‘ vindicatio,’ 
by Cicero (Inv. 11. 22) explained as that act ‘per quam vim 
et contnmeliam defendendo aut ulciscendo propulsamgis a 
nobis, et a nostris ; et per quam peccata punimus ;’ punish- 
ment as satisfying the inflicter’s sense of outraged justice, 
as defending his own honour, or that of the violated law. 
Herein its meaning agrees with its etymology, being from 
Tun, and ovpos, opdw, the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour; ‘ Ehrenstrafe’ it has been rendered in German, 
or better, ‘ Ehrenrettung, die der Ehre der verletzten 
Ordnung geleistete Genugthuung’ (Delitzsch). In xoda- 
ots, on the other hand, is more the notion of punishment 
as it has reference to the correction and bettering of the 
offender (see Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 1; Josephus, Antt. ii. 
6. 8); it is ‘castigatio,’ and naturally has for the most 
part a milder use than tipwpia. Thus Plato (Protag. 
323 e) joins xoAdces and vov@er ces together: and the 
whole passage to the end of the chapter is eminently 
instructive as to the distinction between the words; 
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ovdels xodadles rovs adixovvtas Ste ndlenoev, SoTis p17 
a@omep Onpiov adoyioTtws TLiwpEtTal, - - . GANA TOD 
ptrrXovros ydpw iva pn avis adiejon; the same change 
in the words which he employs, occurring again twice or 
thrice in the sentence; with all which may be compared 
what Clement of Alexandria has said, Strom. iv. 24; and: 
again vii. 16, where he defines xoddcets a8 peptixal rrardéiat, 
and Tipwpia as xaxov dvtamodoots. And this is Aristotle’s 
distinction (Rhet. i. 10): Svadéper 52 Tipwpla nal Kxoracrs: 
wav yap KoANacLS TOD TdcyorTos Evexd Loti: 7 bé Tipwpia, 
Tow wovovvtos, iva amomAnpwOn: cf. Ethic. Nic. iv. 5: 
Tipwpla tave THS Opyns, HOovnY avTl THS NUTS EutroLovaa. 
It is to these and similar definitions that Aulus Gellius 
refers when he says (Noct. Att. vi. 14): ‘ Puniendis pec- 
catis tres esse debere causas existimatum est. Una est 
que vovfecia, vel xodaows, vel mapaiveors dicitur; cum 
peena adhibetur castigandi atque emendandi gratia; ut is 
qui fortuito deliquit, attentior fiat, correctiorque. Altera 
est quam ii, qui vocabula ista curiosius diviserunt, 
tyswplay appellant. Ea causa animadvertendi est, cum 
dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in quem est peccatum, tuenda 
est, ne pretermissa animadversio contemtum ejus pariat, 
et honorem levet: idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conserva- 
tione honoris factum putant.’ There is a profound com- 
mentary on these words in Goschel’s Zerstreute Blatter, 
part 2, p. 343-360; compare too an instructive note in 
Wyttenbach’s Animadd. in Plutarch. vol. xii. p. 776. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to attempt 
to transfer this distinction im its entireness to the words 
as employed in the N. T. The xodraors aiwmos of Matt. 
xxv. 46, as it is plain, is no merely corrective, and there- 
fore temporary, discipline ; cannot be any other than the 
addavaros tinwpia (Josephus, B. J. 11. 8. 113 cf. Antt. xviii. 
I. 3, etpypos aidios), the didio: trwwpiar (Plato, Ar. 372 a), 
with which the Lord elsewhere threatens finally im- 
penitent men (Mark ix. 43-48) ; for in proof that coracrs 
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with xodkdfeoGar had acquired in Hellenistic Greek this 
severer sense, and was used simply as ‘ punishment’ or 
‘torment,’ with no necessary underthought of the better- 
ing through it of him who endured it, we have only to 
refer to such passages as the following: Josephus, Anté. 
xv. 2.2; Philo, De Agric. 9; Mart. Polycar. 2; 2 Macc. 
iv. 38; Wisd. xix. 4; and indeed to the words of St. Peter 
himself (2 Ep. ii. 9). This much, indeed, of Aristotle’s 
distinction still remains, and may be recognized in the 
scriptural usage of the words, that in xoAaccs the relation 
of the punishment to the punished, in tipwpia to the 
punisher, is predominant. 
§ viii. aAnOr)s, adnOwvos. 

THe Latin ‘ verax’ and ‘verus’ would severally represent 
anrO4s and dAnOvos, and in the main reproduce the dis- 
tinctions existing between them; indeed, the Vulgate does 
commonly by aid of these indicate whether of the two 
stands in the original; but we having lost, or nearly lost, 
‘very’ (vrai) as an adjective, retaining it only as an adverb, 
have ‘true’ alone whereby to render them both. It follows 
that the difference between the two disappears in our 
Version: and this by no fault of our Translators—unless, 
indeed, they erred in not recovering ‘ very,’ which was 
Wichf’s common translation of ‘ verus’ (thus John xv. 1, 
“T am the verrt vine”’), and which to recover would not 
have been easy in their time (indeed they actually so use 
it at Gen. xxvil. 21, 24); as it would not be impossible in 
ours. We in fact do retain it in the Nicene Creed, where 
it does excellent service—‘ very God of very God’ (@eay 
arnOivov & O¢ov dry Otvod). It would have been worth 
while to make the attempt, for the differences which we 
now efface are most real. Thus God is adnOs, and He is 
also dAnOsvos: but very different attributes are ascribed to 
Him by the one epithet, and by the other. He is drs 
(John iii. 33; Rom. iit. 4;=‘verax’), inasmuch as He 
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cannot lie, as He is dyevins (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speaking, 
and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, Jon, 1554). But 
He is addnOuvos (1 Thess. i. 9; John xvii. 3; Isai. Ixv. 16; 
=‘ verus’), very God, as distinguished from idols and all 
other false gods, the dreams of the diseased fancy of man, 
with no substantial existence in the world of realities (cf. 
Athenzeus, vi. 62, where one records how the Athenians 
received Demetrius with divine honours: os etn poves Beds 
anrnbuvos, ot § &drot xabevdSovow, } avrodnpovouw, 7 ovK sict). 
“The adjectives in -c-vos express the material out of which 
anything is made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, 
of quality and origin, to the object denoted by the substan- 
tive from which they are derived. Thus £vA-s-vos means 
‘of wood,’ § wooden ;’ [daTpdx-e-vos, ‘ of earth,’ ‘ earthen ;’ 
vad-t-vos, ‘of glass,’ ‘glassen;’] and dA7@-t-vos signifies 
‘genuine,’ made up of that which is true [that which, in 
chemical language, has truth for its stuff and base]. This 
last adjective is particularly applied to express that which 
is all that it pretends to be; for instance, pure gold as 
opposed to adulterated metal”? (Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p- 426). 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does not of 
necessity follow, that whatever may be contrasted with the 
adnOwos must thereby be concluded to have no substantial 
existence, to be altogether false and fraudulent. Inferior 
and subordinate realizations, partial and imperfect antici- 
pations, of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completest development; 
and then to this last alone the title a\n@cvos will be vouch- 
safed. Kahnis has said well (Abendmahl, p. 119): ‘’AAn- 
6s schliesst das Unwahre und Unwirkliche, ddr7@iwos das 
seiner Idee nicht Entsprechende auf. Das Mass des 
adnOns ist die Wirklichkeit, das des dAn@ivos die Idee. 
Bei ad7O7s entspricht die Idee der Sache, bei adios die 
Sache der Idee.” Thus Xenophon affirms of Cyrus (Anab. 
i. 9. 17), that he commanded dAnOwov atpatevpa, an army 
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indeed, an army deserving the name; but he would not 
have altogether refused this name of ‘army’ to inferior 
hosts; and Plato (Tim. 25 a), calling the sea beyond the 
Straits of Hercules, wéXayos évtws, addnOwvos rovtos, would 
say that it alone realized to the full the idea of the great 
ocean deep; cf. Rep. 1. 347 d: 0 T@ dvtTe adnOwos Apyor ; 
and again Vi. 499 c: dAn@wns dirocodias adnOivos Epws. We 
should frequently miss the exact force of the word, we 
might find ourselves entangled in serious embarrassments, 
if we understood ddnOuvos as necessarily the true opposed 
to the false. Rather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen (in Joan. 
tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it: ddrn@wos, mpos dvte- 
SvactToAny oxias Kai TUTov Kai eixovos. Thus at Heb. viii. 2, 
mention is made of the oxnvn adnOcv7) into which our great 
High Priest entered; which, of course, does not imply 
that the tabernacle in the wilderness was not also most 
truly pitched at God’s bidding, and according to the pat- 
tern which He had shown (Exod. xxv.); but only that it, 
and all things in it, were weak earthly copies of heavenly 
realities (avtituva Tav dAnOwav); the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else pertain- 
ing to the worldly sanctuary, being but the ona trav ped- 
NovTay ayabay, while the capa, the so filling up of these 
outlines that they should be bulk and body, and not 
shadow any more, was of Christ (Col. ii. 17).! 

So, too, when the Baptist announces, ‘‘ The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ ”’ 

1 This F. Spanheim (Dub. Evang. 106) has well put: ‘’AAn@era in 
Scriptura Sacra interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati et men- 
dacio; interdum mystice, et opponitur typis et umbris, ut eix@r illis re- 
spondens, quie veritas alio modo etiam capa vocatur a Spiritu S. opposita 
rn oxia. Cf. Deyling, Obss, Sac. vol. ili. p. 317; vol. iv. pp. 548, 627 ; 
and Delitzsch: ‘Its ist Beiname dessen was seinem Namen und Boegritle 
im vollsten, tiefsten, uneingeschranktesten Sinne entspricht, dessen was 
das was es heisst nicht blos relativ ist, sondern absolut; nicht blos mate- 
riell, sondern geistig und geistlich; nicht blos zeitlich, sondern ewig ; 


nicht blos bildlich, d. h. vorbildlich, abbildlich, nachbildlich, sondern 
gegvenbildlich und urbildlich.’ 
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(John i. 17), the antithesis cannot lie between the false and 
the true, but only between the imperfect and the perfect, 
the shadowy and the substantial. In like manner, the 
Eternal Word is declared to be 76 gas 76 adnOivdv (John 
i. 9), not denying thereby that the Baptist was also “a 
burning and a shining light” (John v. 35), or that the 
faithful are “lights in the world” (Phil. ii. 15; Matt. v. 14), 
bat only claiming for a greater than all to be “the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” ! 
Christ proclaims Himself o dpros o ddnOwds (John vi. 32), 
not suggesting thereby that the bread which Moses gave 
was not also “bread of heaven ” (Ps. cv. 40), but only that 
it was such in a secondary inferior degree; it was not 
food in the highest sense, inasmuch as it did not nourish 
up unto eternal life those that ate it (John vi. 49). He is 
4 aprenos 4 adnOwn (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God’s vine (Ps. Ixxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), but 
affirming that none except Himself realized this name, 1nd 
all which this name implied, to the full (Hos. x. 1; Deut. 
Xxxii. 32).2 It would be easy to follow this up further; 
but these examples, which the thoughtful student will 
observe are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in the writings of this Evangelist a\7@.vds is 
used two and twenty times as against five times in all the 
rest of the N. T., he will scarcely esteem accidental. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the differences 
between these two words, we may affirm of the dd767s, 

1 Lampe (in loc.): ‘Innuitur ergo hic oppositio tum luminarium 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israélitarum in “Keypto, lux 
columns in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectorali, que non nisi umbrie 
fuere hujus verse lucis; tum eorum, qui falso se esse lumen hominum 
gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna Ecclesia Judaica, qui cum 
ortu hbujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel ii. 31; tum denique verorum quoque 
Juminariun, sed in minore gradu, queque omne suum lumen ab hoc 
Iumine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, Doctores, Angeii lucis, ipse 
denique Joannes Baptista.’ 

2 Lampe: ‘Christus est Vitis vera, . . . et qua talis preepont, quin et 


opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc symbvlo in scrij-tis pro- 
pheticis pinguntur.’ 
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that he fulfils the promise of his lips, but the dAn@uwos the 
wider promise of his name. Whatever that name imports, 
taken in its highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever ac- 
cording to that he ought to be, that he is to the full. 
This, let me further add, holds equally good of things as 
of persons ; weoroi and dA7Ouvol are therefore at Rev. xxi. 5 
justly found together. 


§ 1x. Oepdrrwv, Sovros, SidKxovos, oixétns, varnpérns. 


THE only passage in the N. T. in which Oepdzrwy occurs is 
Heb. 111. 5: ‘‘And Moses verily was faithful in all his. 
house, as a servant” (ws Oeparwv). The allusion here to 
Num. xii. 7 is manifest, where the Septuagint has given 
Oepdmwy as its rendering of 73y ; it has done the same 
elsewhere (Exod. iv. 10; Deut. iii. 24; Josh. i. 2), yet has 
not made this its constant rule, frequently rendering 
it not by Oepdmwv, but by dovros, out of which latter 
rendering, no doubt, we have at Rev. xv. 3, the phrase, 
Mwoions o S00Xos tov @eov. It will not follow that there 
is no difference between doddos and Oepdzrwy ; nor yet that 
there may not be occasions when the one word would be 
far more fitly employed than the other; but only that 
there are frequent occasions which do not require the 
bringing out into prominence of that which constitutes 
the difference between them. And such real difference 
there is. The doidos, opposed to érevOepos (1 Cor. xii. 13; 
Rev. xiii. 16; xix. 18; Plato, Gorg. 502 d), having Seoaotns 
(Tit. 11. 9), or in the N. T. more commonly «vpsos (Luke 
xii. 46), as its antithesis, is properly the ‘bond-man,’ from 
déw, ‘ligo,’ one that is in a permanent relation of servitude 
to another, his will altogether swallowed up in the will of 
the other; Xenophon (Cyrop. vill. 1. 4): of pév Sodroe 
aKovtes Tois Seotrotas UmnpeTovot. He is this, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at any one 
moment rendered; the @epd7rwy, on the other hand, is the 
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performer of present services, with no respect to the fact 
whether as a freeman or slave he renders them; as 
bound by duty, or impelled by love; and thus, as will neces- 
sarily follow, there goes habitually with the word the sense 
of one whose services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those 
of the dodX0s. Thus Achilles styles Patroclus his Qepamwv 
(Homer, Il. xvi. 244), one whose service was not con- 
strained, but the officious ministration of love; very much 
like that of the squire or page of the Middle Ages. 
Meriones is Oepdrrwy to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), Sthenelus 
to Diomed, while all the Greeks are @epdcrovres " Apnos 
(ii. 110 and often; cf. Nagelsbach, Homer. Theologie, p. 
280). Hesiod in like manner claims to be Movodwv 
Oeparrwv: not otherwise in Plato (Symp. 203 c) Eros is 
styled the axorovOos xai Oeparrwv of Aphrodite; cf. Pin- 
dar, Pyth. iv. 287, where the Oepamwyv is contrasted with 
the dpaorns. With all which agrees the definition of Hesy- 
chius (0¢ év Sevrépa take pidor), of Ammonius (of d7o- 
Tetaypevor piror), and of Eustathius (ray dirwy of Spacte- 
xwrepot). In the verb Oeparrevew (=‘curare’), as distin- 
guished from dovAevecv, and connected with ‘ faveo,’ ‘ foveo,’ 
Gado, the nobler and tenderer character of the service 
comes still more strongly out. It may be used of the 
physician’s watchful tendance of the sick, man’s service 
of God, and is beautifully applied by Xenophon (Mem. iv. 
3. 9) to the care which the gods have of men. 

It will follow that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, calling Moses a @epazrwyv in the house of God 
(iii. 5), implies that he occupied a more confidential posi- 
tion, that a freer service, a higher dignity was his, than 
that merely of a dovAos, approaching more closely to that 
of an oixovopos in God’s house; and, referring to Num. xii. 
6-8, we find, confirming this view, that an exceptional 
dignity is there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
SobAo of God; ‘ egregius domesticus fidei tue’ Augustine 
(Conf. xii. 23) calls him; cf. Deut. xxiv. 5, where he is 
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oixérns kuplov. In agreement with this we find the title 
Gepdmrwy xupiov given to Moses (Wisd. x. 16), but to no 
other of the worthies of the old Covenant mentioned in 
the chapter; to Aaron indeed at xviii. 21. It would have 
been well if our Translators had seen some way to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title here given to 
him who “ was faithful in all God’s house.” The Vulgate, 
which has ‘ famulus,’ has at least made the attempt (so 
Cicero, ‘ famule Idee matris’); Tyndal, too, and Cranmer, 
who have ‘minister,’ perhaps as adequate a word as the 
language affords. 

Neither ought the distinction between dcdxovos and 
Fovros to be suffered to escape in an English Version of 
the N.T. There is no difficulty in preserving it. Avaxovos, 
uot from éca and xoves, one who in his haste runs through 
the dust—a mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the 
quantity of the antepenultima in dcaxovos—is probably 
irom the same root as has given us d:wx«w, ‘to hasten 
after,’ or ‘pursue,’ and thus indeed means ‘a runner’ still 
(so Buttmann, Devil. i. 219; but see Diderlein, Lat. Syn. 
vol. v. p. 135). The difference between dsaxovos on one 
side, and doiA0s and Oepamrwy on the other, is this—that 
étaxovos represents the servant in his activity for the work 
(Scaxovetv tt, Eph. ili. 7; Ssaxovos tov evayyeriov, Col. i. 23: 
2 Cor. iii. 6); not in his relation, either servile, as that of the 
covdos, or more voluntary, as in the case of the Ozpatrar, 
lo a person. The attendants at a feast, and this with no 
respect to their condition as free or servile, are dsaxovor 
(John ii. §; Matt. xxii. 13; ef. John xii. 2). The import- 
ance of preserving the distinction between SoddAos and 
d:axovos may be illustrated from the parable of the Mar- 
riage Supper (Matt. xxu. 2-14). In our Version the 
king’s “servants” bring in the invited guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 
10), and his “servants” are bidden to cast out that cuest 
who was without a wedding garment (ver. 13); but in the 
(‘voek, those, the bringers-in of the guests, are doPAor: 
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these, the fulfillers of the king’s sentence, are d:axovo.— 
this distinction being a most real one, and belonging to 
the essentials of the parable; the Soro: being men, the 
ambassadors of Christ, who invite their fellow-men into 
his kingdom now, the dsaxovor angels, who in all the judg- 
ment acts at the end of the world evermore appear as the 
executors of the Lord’s will. The parable, it is true, does 
not turn on this distinction, yet these ought not any more 
to be confounded than the dodA01 and Oepiora’ of Matt. 
xiii. 27, 30; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

Oixérns is often used as equivalent to dodA0s. It cer- 
tainly is so at 1 Pet. ii. 18; and hardly otherwise on the 
three remaining occasions on which it occurs in the N. T. 
(Luke xvi. 13; Acts x. 7; Rom. xiv. 4); nor does the 
Septuagint (Exod. xxi. 27; Deut. vi. 21; Prov. xvii. 2) 
appear to recognize any distinction between them; the 
Apocrypha as little (Ecclus. x. 25). At the same time 
oixérns (= ‘domesticus’) does not bring out and emphasize 
the servile relation so strongly as SodX0s does; rather con- 
templates that relation from a point of view calculated to 
mitigate, and which actually did tend very much to miti- 
gate, its extreme severity. He is one of the household, of 
the ‘ family,’ in the older sense of this word; not indeed 
necessarily one born in the house; otxoyevns is the word 
for this in the Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 14; Eccles. ii. 7); 
‘verna,’ identical with the Gothic ‘bairn,’ in the Latin; 
compare ‘criado’ in the Spanish; but one, as I have said, 
of the family; ofcérns éotiv o xara Thy oixlav diatpiBwv, Kav 
EXevbepos 7, cowov (Athenzus, vi. 93); the word being used 
in the best times of the language with so wide a reach as 
to include wife and children; so in Herodotus (viii. 106, 
and often); while in Sophocles (Trach. 894) by the oixéras 
the children of Deianira can alone be intended. On the 
different names given to slaves and servants of various 
classes and degrees see Athenzus, as quoted above. 

‘Tarnpétns, which only remains to be considered, is a 

nD 
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word drawn from military matters; he was originally the 
rower (from épéocw, ‘remigo’), as distinguished from the 
soldier, on board a war-galley ; then the performer of any 
strong and hard labour; then the subordinate official who 
waited to accomplish the behests of his superior, as the 
orderly who attends a commander in war (Xenophon, 
Cyrop. vi. 2, 13); the herald who carries solemn messages 
(Euripides, Hec. 503). Thus Prometheus, as I cannot 
doubt, intends a taunt when he characterizes Hermes as 
Oeav varnpérns (Aischylus, Prom. Vinct. 990), one who runs 
the errands of the other gods. In this sense, as an in- 
ferior minister to perform certain defined functions for 
Paul and Barnabas, Mark was their tanpérns (Acts xiii. 5) ; 
and in this official sense of lictor, apparitor, and the like, 
we find the word constantly, indeed predominantly used 
in the N. T. (Matt. v. 25; Luke iv. 20; John vii. 32; 
xviii. 18; Acts v. 22). The mention by St. John of d0dA0 
and warnpsrar together (xviii. 13) is alone sufficient to indi- 
cate that a difference is by him observed between them ;. 
from which difference it will follow that he who struck the 
Lord on the face (John xviii. 22) could not be, as some 
suggest, the same whose ear the Lord had just healed 
(Luke xxii. 51), seeing that this was a dodX0s, that profane 
and petulant striker a danpéerns, of the High Priest. The 
meanings of dsadxovos and danpetns are much more nearly 
allied; they do in fact continually run into one another, 
and there are innumerable occasions on which the words 
might be indifferently used; the more official character 
and functions of the vrnperns is the point in which the 
distinction between them resides. See Vitringa, De Syna- 
gogd Vetere, pp. 916-919, and the Dictionary of the Bible, art. 
Minister. 


§x. dezr/a, poBos, evrAu Peta. 


Or these three words the first, deAca, is used always in a. 
bad sense; the second, @ofos, is a middle term, capable 
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of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and lying in- 
differently between the two; the third, esvrAdBea, is quite 
predominantly used in a good sense, though it too has 
not altogether escaped being employed in an evil. 

Acidla, equivalent to the Latin ‘timor,’ and having 
O@pacvrns or ‘ foolhardiness’ for ita contrary extreme 
(Plato, Tim. 87 a), is our ‘cowardice.’ It occurs only 
once in the N. T., 2 Tim. i. 7; where Bengel says, exactly 
on what authority I know not, ‘Est timor cujus cause 
potius in animo sunt quam foris;’ but deAudw at John 
xiv. 27; and deAcs at Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 4o; Rev. 
xxi 8: the decro/ in this last passage being those who 
in time of persecution have under fear of suffering denied 
the faith; cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. viii. 3. It is joined to 
avavopela (Plato, Phedr. 254 c¢; Legg. ii. 659 a), to Aevzro- 
tatia (Lysias, Orat. in Alcib. p. 140), to yuypérns (Plu- 
tarch, Fab. Maz. 17), to gAvows (2 Mace. iil. 24); is 
ascribed by Josephus to the spies who brought an ill report 
of the Promised Land (Antt. iii. 15. 1); being constantly 
set over against avdpela, as Setdos over against avdpeios : 
for example, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato’s Protagoras, 360 d ; see too the lively description 
of the Se:Xds in the Characters (27) of Theophrastus. AgiA‘a 
seeks to shelter its timidity under the more honorable 
title of <d\dBera' (Philo, De Fort. 739); pleads for itself 
that it is indeed adodddeca (Plutarch, An. an Cor. App. Pej. 
3; Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 11). 

@éfos, very often united with tpoos (as at Gen. ix. 2; 
Deut. xi. 25; Exod. xv. 6; 1 Cor. il. 3; Phil. ii. 12), and 
answering to the Latin ‘metus,’ is, as has been said, i 
middle term, and as such used in the N. T. sometimes in 
a bad sense, but oftener ina good. Thus in a bad sense, 
Rom. viii. 15; 1 John iv. 18; cf. Wisd. xvii. 11; but in a 
good, Acts ix. 31; Rom. ili. 18; Ephes. vi. 5 ; Phil. ii. 12; 


1¢ And calls tat providence, which we call flight..—DrypEN. 
D2 
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1 Pet.i. 17. Being this pécov, Plato, in the Protagoras as 
referred to above, adds aicypds to it, as often as he would 
indicate the timidity which misbecomes a man. On the 
distinction between ‘ timor,’ ‘ metus,’ and ‘formido’ see 
Donaldson, Complete Latin Grammar, p. 489. 

EvraBea only occurs twice in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7 
(where see Bleek]; and xii. 28), and on each occasion 
signifies piety contemplated as a fear of God. The image 
on which it rests is that of the careful taking hold and 
wary handling, the ed AXapBdveoOar, of some precious yet 
fragile vessel, which with ruder or less anxious handling 
might easily be broken (3 yap etAdBea oles ravra, 
Aristophanes, Aves, 377), as in Balde’s sublime funeral 
hymn on the young German Empress— 

‘Quam manibus osseis tangit, 

Crystallinam phialam frangit ; 

O inepta et rustica Mors, 

O caduca juvencule sors!’ 
But such a cautious care in the conducting of affairs (the 
word is joined by Plutarch to rpovoia, Marc. 9; ypnotpo- 
TaTn Gedyv it is declared by Euripides, Phen. 794); springing 
as in part it will from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open 
to the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes, who opposes 
evraBera to Apdoos (§17), claims for himself that he was only 
evaaBys, where his enemies charged him with being dAds 
and dtoAwos: while in Plutarch (Fab. 17) edrAaBns and 
duaéAtiotos are joined together. It is not wonderful then 
that fear should have come to be regarded as an essential 
element of evAaPevra, sometimes so occupies the word as to 
leave no room for any other sense (Josephus, Anté. xi. 6. 
9), though for the most part no dishonorable fear (see, 
however, a remarkable exception, Wisd. xvii. 8) is in- 
tended, but one which a wise and good man might fitly en- 
tertain. Cicero (Tusc. iv. 6): ‘ Declinatio [a malis] si cum 
ratione fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque intelligatur in solo 
esse sapiente ; que autem sine ratione et cum exanima- 
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tione humili atque fracté, nominetur metus.’ He has pro- 
bably the definition of the Stoics in his eyes. These, 
while they disallowed dofos as a 1rdos, admitted evrAdBea, 
which they defined as exdArows ovv Ay (Clement of Alex- 
andria, Strom. ii. 18), into the circle of virtues; thus 
Diogenes Laertius (vil. I. 116): thy 52 edrAdBevay [évavriav 
gaclv elvat] te Poy, odcay eidoyov Exxdow’ PoBnO7- 
oo Oat piv yap Tov codév ovdapas, evAaRNOncED Oat oe: 
and Plutarch (De Repugn. Stoic. 11) quotes their maxim : 
TO yap evraBetcbar copav idiov. Yet after all, these dis- 
tinctions whereby they sought to escape the embarrass- 
ments of their ethical position, the admission for instance 
_ that the wise man might feel ‘ suspiciones quasdam etiam 
ire affectuum,’ but not the ‘ affectus’ themselves (Seneca, 
De Ira, i. 16; ef. Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 9), were nothing 
worth; they had admitted the thing, and were now only 
fighting about words, with which to cover and conceal the 
virtual abandonment of their position, being ovoyatopudyor, 
as a Peripatetic adversary lays to their charge. See on 
this matter the full discussion in Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 11. 7-9; and compare Augustine, De Civ. Det, ix. 4. 
On the more distinctly religious aspect of evAdBeca there 
will be opportunity to speak hereafter (§ 48). 


§ xl. «Kala, xaxonOea. 


Ir would be a mistake to regard «xaxia in the N. T. as 
embracing the whole complex of moral evil. In this 
latitude no doubt it is often used; thus aper?) and xaxia 
are virtue and vice (Plato, Rep. 444 d); apetai nat Kaxiac 
virtues and vices (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 12; Ethic. Nic. 
vii. 1; Plutarch, Conj. Prec. 25, and often); while Cicero 
(Tusc. iv. 15) refuses to translate xaxia by ‘malitia,’ 
choosing rather to coin ‘vitiositas’ for his need, and 
giving this as his reason: ‘Nam malitia certi cujusdamn 
vitii nomen est, vitiositas omnium;’ showing plainly 
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hereby that in his eye xaxia was the name, not of one 
vice, but of the viciousness out of which all vices spring. 
In the N. T., however, caxca is not so much viciousness as 
a special form of vice. Were it viciousness, other evil habits 
of the mind would be subordinated to it, as toa larger term 
including the lesser ; whereas in fuct they are coordinated 
with it (Rom. i. 29; Col. iii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 1). We must 
therefore seek for it a more special meaning; and, com- 
paring it with zrovnpia, we shall not err in saying that xcaxia 
is more the evil habit of mind, the ‘malitia,’ by which 
Cicero declined to render it, or, as he elsewhere explains it, 
‘ versuta et fallax nocendi ratio’ (Nat. Deor. iii. 30; De Fin. 
ii. I1 in fine) ; while zrovnpia is the active outcoming of the 
same. Thus Calvin says of caxia (Eph. iv. 31): ‘ Significat 
hoc verbo [Apostolus] anint pravitatem que humanitati 
et wequitati est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur,’ 
or as Cicero defines ‘ malevolentia’ (Tusc. Quest. iv. 9) : 
‘voluptas ex malo alterius sine emolumento suo.’ Our 
Knglish Translators, rendering xaxia so often by ‘ malice’ 
(Eph. iv. 313 1 Cor.v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that 
they regarded it very much in thislight. With this agrees 
the explanation of it by Theodoret on Rom. i.: «caxiapy 
Karel THY Yruyis él Ta yElpw poTrnY, Kat TOV ei BrAABy TOD 
TéXas ywvopevoyv Aoytopov. Not exactly but nearly thus the 
author of what long passed asa Second Epistle of Cle- 
meut’s, but which now is known not to be an Epistle at 
all, warns against xaxia as the forerunner (poodoizropos) 
of all other sins (§ 10). Compare the art. Bosheté in 
Herzoe’s Real-Encyclopadie. 

While «caxia occurs several times in the N.T., «axo7Oea 
vecurs but once, namely in St. Paul’s lone and terrible 
catalogue of the wickednesses with which the heathen 
world was filled (Rom. i. 29) ; but some four or five times 
in the Books of the Maccabees (3 Macc. ili. 22; vii. 3; 
4 Macc. i. 43 ili.4)3 xaxonOns there as well (4 Mace. i. 25; 
li. 16); uever in the Septuagint. We have translated it 
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‘malignity.” When, however, we take it in this wider 
meaning, which none would deny that it very often has 
(Plato, Rep. 1. 384 d; Xenophon, De Ven. xiii. 16), or in 
that wider still which Basil the Great gives it (Reg. Brev. 
Int. 77: xaxonOea péy tori, @s Rovyilopat, avtTH 7 TpwTr 
kal xexpuppévn xaxia Tov HO0vs), making it, as he thus does, 
exactly to correspond to the ‘ill nature’ of our early 
divines (see my Select Glossary, s. v.), just as the author 
of the Third Maccabees (iii. 22) speaks of some rH cupdit@ 
xaxoncla To Kadov atrwacdpevot, Sinvexds 82 eis To padrov 
éxvevovres, when, I say, its meaning is so far enlarged, it 
is very difficult to assign to it any domain which will not 
have been already preoccupied either by caxia or zrovnpia. 
I prefer therefore to understand xaxonfea here in the 
more restricted meaning which it sometimes possesses. 
The Geneva Version has so done, rendering it by a peri- 
phrasis, ‘“‘taking all things in the evil part; ” which is 
exactly Aristotle’s definition, to whose ethical terminology 
the word belongs (Rhet. ii. 13): fori yap KaxonOeva ro eri 
TO yeEipov irodapBavery adravta: or, as Jeremy Taylor 
calls it, ‘a baseness of nature by which we take things by 
the wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense ;’' the ‘ malignitas interpretantium ’ of Pliny 
(Ep. v. 7);% being exactly opposed to what Seneca (De 
Ird, ii. 24) so happily calls the ‘benigna rerum esti- 
matio.’ For precisely such a use of xaxo7Ows see Josephus, 
Anit. vii. 6. 1; cf. 2 Sam. x. 3. This giving to all words 
and actions of others their most unfavorable interpreta- 
tion Aristotle marks as one of the vices of the old, in that 
mournful, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now; they are xaxonOecs 
and xaxvromro. We shall scarcely err then, taking 

1Grotius: ‘Cum que possumus in bonam partem interpretari, in 
pejorem rapimus, contra quam exigit ofticium dilectionis.’ 

2 How striking, by the way, this use of ‘ interpretor,’ as ‘to interpret 


awry, in Tacitus (himself not wholly untouched with the vice), Pliny, 
and the other writers of their age. 
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xaxonGea, at Rom. i. 29, in this narrower meaning; the 
position which it occupies in that dread catalogue of sins 
entirely justifying us in treating it as that peculiar form 
of evil which manifests itself in a malignant interpretation 
of the actions of others, a constant attribution of them to 
the worst imaginable motives. 

Nor should we take leave of xaxonOera without noticing 
the deep psychological truth attested in this secondary 
meaning which it has obtained, namely, that the evil 
which we trace in ourselves makes us ready to suspect and 
believe evil in others. The xaxon6ns, being himself of an 
evil moral habit, projects himself, and the motives which 
actuate him, into others round him, sees himself in them ; 
for, according to our profound English proverb, ‘ Ill doers 
are ill deemers ;” or, as it runs in the monkish line, ‘ Au- 
tumat hoe in me quod novit pertidus in se;’ and just as 
Love on the one side, in those glorious words of Schiller, 


‘delightedly believes 
Divinities, being ttself divine ;’ 

so that which is itself thoroughly evil finds it impossible 
to believe anything but evil in others (Job i. 9-113 ii. 4, 5). 
Thus the suitors in the Odyssey, at the very time when 
they are laying plots for the life of Telemachus, are per- 
suaded that he intends at a banquet to mingle poison with 
their wine, and so to make an end of them all (Odyss. ii. 
329, 330). Iago evidently believes the world to be peopled 
with lIagoes, can conceive of no other type of humanity 
but his own. Well worthy of notice here is that remark- 
able passage in the Republic of Plato (iii. 409 a, 6), where 
Socrates, showing the profit that it is for physicians to 
have been chiefly conversant with the sick, but not for 
teachers and rulers with the bad, explains how it comes to 
pass that young men, as yet uncorrupted, are ev7Oers rather 
than xaxones, ate ovK EyovtTes év éavTois Tapabdelypata 
ouotoTradh tots trovnpois. 
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§ xil. dyarda, diréo. 


WE have made no attempt to discriminate between these 
words in our English Version. And yet there is often a 
difference between them, well worthy to have been noted 
and reproduced, if this had lain within the compass of our 
language; being very nearly equivalent to that between 
‘diligo’ and ‘amo’ in the Latin. To understand the 
exact distinction between these, will help us to understand 
that between those other which are the more immediate 
object of our inquiry. For this we possess abundant 
material in Cicero, who often sets the words in instructive 
antithesis toone another. Thus, writing to one friend of 
the affection in which he holds another (Ep. Fam. xiii. 47): 
‘Ut scires illum a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amari;’ and again (Ad Brut. 1): ‘L. Clodius valde me 
diligit, vel, ut éudatixwrepov dicam, valde me amat,’ From 
these and other like passages (there is an ample collection 
of them in Déderlein’s Latein. Synon. vol. iv. pp. 98 seq.), 
we might conclude that ‘ amare,’ which answers to guAgv, 
is stronger than ‘ diligere,’ which, as we shall see, corre- 
sponds to ayaray. This is true, but not all the truth. 
Ernesti has successfully seized the law of their several 
uses, when he says: ‘ Diligere magis ad judicium, amare 
vero ad intimum animi sensum pertinet.’ So that, in fact, 
Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying,—‘I do not 
esteem the man merely, but I love him; there is something 
of the passionate warmth of affection in the feeling with 
which I regard him.’ 

Tt will follow, that while a friend may desire rather 
‘amari’ than ‘diligi’ by his friend, there are aspects 
in which the ‘ diligi’ is more than the ‘ amari,’ the 
ayarac@ar than the grzicfar. The first expresses a 
more reasoning attachment, of choice and _ selection 
(‘ diligere ’=‘ deligere ’), from a seeing in the object upon 
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whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard; or 
else from a sense that such is due toward the person so 
regarded, as being a benefactor, or the like; while the 
second, without being necessarily an unreasoning attach- 
ent, does yet give less account of itself to itself; is more 
instinctive, is more of the feelings or natural affections, 
implies more passion; thus Antonius, in the funeral dis- 
course addressed to the Roman people over the body of 
Cesar: @ftdnoate avtov ws watépa, Kal nyamwnoarte 
ws evepryétny (Dion Cassius, xliv. 48). And see in Xenophon 
(Mem. ii. 7.9. 12) two passages throwing much light on the 
relation between the words, and showing how the notions 
of respect and reverence are continually implied in the 
ayatrav, which, though not excluded by, are still not in- 
volved in, the @:Aetv. Thus in the second of these, at pév 
@s «ndepova édirovy, o 58 ws @derimous nyatra. Out of 
this it may be explained, that while men are continually 
bidden dyarray rov @cov (Matt. xxii. 37 ; Luke x. 27; 1 Cor. 
vill. 3), and good men declared so to do (Rom. vit. 28 ; 
1 Pet. i. 8; 1 John iv. 21), the durciv rov @eov is commanded 
to them never. The Father, indeed, both ayama rov Tiov 
(John iii. 35), and also qeAe? tov Tiov (John v. 20); with 
the first of which statements such passages as Matt. 111. 17, 
with the second such as John i. 18; Prov. vu. 22, 30, 
may be brought into connection. 

In almost all these passages of the N. T., the Vulgate, 
by the help of ‘diligo’ and ‘amo,’ has preserved a dis- 
tinction which we have let go. This is especially to be 
regretted at John xxi. 15-17; for the passing there of the 
original from one word to the other is singularly instruc- 
tive, and should by no means escape us unnoticed. In 
that threefold ‘ Lovest thou Me?” which the risen Lord 
addresses to Peter, He asks him first, ayamds we; At this 
moment, when all the pulses in the heart of the now peni- 
tent Apostle are beating with a passionate affection toward 
his Lord, this word on that Lord’s lips sounds far too cold ; 
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to very imperfectly express the warmth of his affection 
toward Him. The question in any form would have been 
grievous enough (ver. 17); the language in which it is 
clothed makes it more grievous still.| He therefore in his 
answer substitutes for the dyamds of Christ the word of a 
more personal love, ¢iA@ ge (ver. 15). And this he does 
not on the first occasion only, but again upon a second. 
And now at length he has triumphed; for when his Lord 
puts the question to him a third time, it is not ayaras 
any more, but dircis. All this subtle and delicate play of 
feeling disappears perforce, in a translation which either 
does not care, or is not able, to reproduce the variation in 
the words as it exists in the original. 

I observe in conclusion that zpws, épdv, pacrns, never 
occur in the N. T., but the two latter occasionally in the 
Septuagint; thus épayv, Esth. ii. 17; Prov. iv. 6; égpaarys 
generally in a dishonorable sense as ‘ paramour’ (Hzek. 
Xvi. 33; Hos. ii.5); yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2) 
more honorably, not as=‘ amasius,’ but ‘amator.’ Their 
absence is significant. It is in part no doubt to be ex- 
plained from the fact that, by the corrupt use of the world, 
they had become so steeped in sensual passion, carried 
such an atmosphere of unholiness about them (sec Origen, 
Prol. in Cant. Opp. tom iii. pp. 28-30), that the truth of 
God abstained from the defiling contact with them ; yea, 
devised a new word rather than betake itself to one of 
these. For it should not be forgotten that dyamn is a 
word born within the bosom of revealed religion: it occurs 
in the Septuagint (2 Sam. xiii.15; Cant. ii. 4; Jer. li. 2), 
and in the Apocrypha (Wisd. iii. 9); but there is no trace 
of it in any heathen writer whatever, and as little in Philo 
or Josephus; the utmost they attain to here is ¢uAavOpwria 
and ¢iAadeA dia, and the last never in any sense but as the 


1 Bengel generally has the honour ‘rem acu tetigisse ;’ here he has 
singularly missed the point and is wholly astray. ‘ dyanay, amare, est 
necessitudinis et affects; iAciv, diligere, judicii.’ 
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love between brethren in blood (cf. Cremer, W. B. d. N. T. 
Grdcital, p. 12). But the reason may lie deeper still. 
“Epos might have fared as so many other words have 
fared, might have been consecrated anew, despite of the 
deep degradation of its past history ;' and there were ten- 
dencies already working for this in the Platonist use of it, 
namely, as the longing and yearning desire after that un- 
seen but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may 
here be everywhere traced ;? ovpdvios Epws, Philo in this 
sense has called it (De Vit. Cont.2; De Vit. Mos. 1). But 
in the very fact that Zows (=o devos ipepos, Sophocles, 
Trach. 476), did express this yearning desire (Euripides, 
Ion, 67; Alcestis, 1101); this longing after the unpos- 
sessed (in Plato’s exquisite mythus, Symp. 203 }, “Epos is 
the offspring of IIevia), lay its deeper unfitness to set forth 
that Christian love, which is not merely the sense of need, 
of emptiness, of poverty, with the longing after fulness, 
not the yearning after an unattained and in this world 
unattainable Beauty ; buta love to God and to man, which 
is the consequence of God’s love already shed abroad in 
the hearts of his people. The mere longing and yearning, 
and gpws at the best is no more, has given place, since the 
Incarnation, to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. That gpws is no more is well expressed 
in the lines of Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. il. 34, 150, 151) : 


Ilodos & dpeks 4} eadrov 7) un Karov, 
"Epos 68 Oeppos dvoxdbexros Te 100s. 


7 On the attempt which some Christian writers had made to distinguish 
between ‘amor’ and ‘dilectio’ or ‘caritas,’ see Augustine, De Crv. Det, 
xiv. 7: ‘Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse dilectionem sive caritatem, aliud 
amorem. IJ)icunt enim dilectionem accipiendam esse in bono, amorem 
in malo.’ He shows, by many examples of ‘dilectio’ and ‘diligo’ used 
in an ill senae in the Latin Scriptures, of ‘amor’ and ‘amo’ in a good, 
the impossibility of maintaining any such distinetion. 

? | cannot regard as an evidence of such reconsecration the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Itom. 7: 6 €uos epws eotavpwrat. It is far more 
consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles to take épws sub- 
jectively here, ‘My love of the world is crucified,’ t.e. with Chnist; ratber 
than oljectively, ‘Christ, the object of my love, is crucified.’ 
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§ xill. Q@ddacca, TeAayos . 


THE connexion of @d\aoca with the verb rapdocew, that 
it means properly the agitated or disturbed, finds favour 
with Curtius (p. 596) and with Pott (Etym. Forsch. vol. ii. p. 
56). Schmidt dissents (vol. 1. p. 642); and urges that the 
predominant impression which the sea makes on the be- 
holder is not of unrest but of rest, of quietude and not of 
agitation; that we must look for the word’s primary 
meaning in quite another direction: @adacoa, he says, 
‘ist das Meer nach seiner natiirlichen Beschaffenheit, als 
grosse Salzflut, und dem Sinne nach von dem poetischen 
&Xs durch nichts unterscheiden.’ It is according to him 
‘the great salt flood.’ But not entering further into this 
question, it will be enough to say that, like the Latin 
‘mare,’ it is the sea as contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 
10; Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts iv. 24); or perhaps more strictly 
as contrasted with the shore (see Hayman’s Odyssey, vol. 1. 
Pp. Xxxlll. Appendiz). Ilédayos, closely allied with wAa€, 
wraTus, ‘plat,’ ‘plot,’ ‘flat,’ is the vast uninterrupted level 
and expanse of open water, the ‘altum mare,’! as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, shut 
in by coasts and headlands (Thucydides, vi. 104; vii. 49; 
Plutarch, 72mol. 8). The suggestion of breadth, and not 
depth, except as an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the word; 
thus Sophocles (Ud. Col. 659): paxpov 7d Se0po médayos, 


1 It need hardly be observed that, adopted into Latin, it has the same 
meaning : 
‘Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nec jam amplius ulla 
Occurrit tellus, marin undique et undique ceelum.’ 
Virgil, en. v. 8. 


* Hippias, in the Protagoras o1 Vato (338 a), charges the eloquent 
sophist with a devyew eis éAayos TY Aoywr, aToxpravra ynv. This last 
idiom reappears in the French ‘noyer la terre, applied to a ship sailing 
out of gght of land; as indeed in Virgil's ‘ Phaescum abscondimus arces.’ 
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0062 wA@otmov: so too the murmuring Israelites (Philo, 
Vit. Mos. 35) liken to a 7réXayos the illimitable sand-flats 
of the desert ; and in Herodotus (11. 92) the Nile overflow- 
ing Egypt is said edayifew ta media, which yet it only 
covers to the depth of a few feet; cf. ii.97. A passage in 
the Timeus of Plato (25 a, b) illustrates well the distinc- 
tion between the words, where the title of wéXayos is re- 
fused to the Mediterranean Sea: which is but a harbour, 
with the narrow entrance between the Pillars of Hercules 
for its mouth; while only the great Atlantic Ocean be- 
yond can be acknowledged as dAnOwwos rovros, wédayos 
édvtws. Compare Aristotle, De Mun. 3; Meteorol. ii. 1: 
pfovca § 4 Odrarta daiverat xata tas otevorntas [the 
Straits of Gibraltar], etzrou dua weptéyovoay yy eis pixpov 
ée peyddou cuvayetat wédayos. 

It might seem as if this distinction did not hold good 
on one of the two occasions upon which zéAayos occurs 
in the N. T., namely Matt. xviii. 6: ‘It were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea” (xai xatatrovticO7 
dy to Weddyet THs BadXdoons). But the sense of depth. 
which undoubtedly the passage requires, is here to be 
looked for in the catatroytic 67 :—rovtos (not in the N. T.), 
being connected with Bd@os, BuOos (Exod. xv. 5), BévOos, 
perhaps the same word as this last, and implying the sea 
in its perpendicular depth, as 7éXayos (=‘ equor maris” ), 
the same in its horizontal dimensions and extent. Com- 
pare Doderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. iv. p. 75. 


§ xiv. oxAnpos, avornpés. 


In the parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv.), the slothful 
servant charges his master with being oxAnpos, “an hard 
man ” (ver. 24); while in the corresponding parable of St. 
Luke it is avotnpos, “an austere man” (xix. 21), which 
he accuses him of being. It follows that the wordsemust 
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be nearly allied in meaning ; but not that they are identi- 
cal in this. 

ZaAnpos, derived from oxérArXdw, oxrAHvat (=< arefacio’), 
is properly an epithet applied to that which through lack 
of moisture is hard and dry, and thus rough and dis- 
agreeable to the touch; or more than this, warped and 
intractable, the ‘asper’ and ‘durus’ in one. It is then 
transferred to the region of ethics, in which it chiefly 
moves, expressing there roughness, harshness, and intracta- 
bility in the moral nature of a man. Thus Nabal (1 Sam. 
XXV. 3) is oxAnpos, and no epithet could better express the 
evil conditions of the churl. For other company which 
the word keeps, we find it associated with avypnpos (Plato. 
Symp. 195 4d); avrirutos (Theat. 155 a; Plutarch, De 
Pyth. Orac. 26); ayetdotpodgos (Plato, Crat. 407 d); dyptos 
(Aristotle, Ethic.iv. 8; Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 3); dv2)- 
Suvros (Prec. Ger. Reip. 3); darnvns (De Vit. Pud.); ave- 
paoros (De Adul. ef Am. 19); tpayvs (De Inb. Ed. 18) ; 
amaidevtos (Alex. Virt. seu Fort. Or. i. 5); dtpemros (Dio- 
genes Laértius, vil. 1. 64, 117); agnviactyns (Philo, De 
Septen. 1); av€dadns (Gen. xlix. 3); movnpos (1 Sam. xxv. 
3); mexpos. It is set over against evnOcxos (Plato, Charm. 
175 d); padraxos (Protag. 331 d); parOaxos (Symp. 195 d; 
Sophocles, Edip. Col. 771). 

Avornpos, which in the N. T. appears but once (Luke 
xix. 21), and never in the Septuagint, is in its primary 
meaning applied to such things as draw together and cou- 
tract the tongue, are harsh and stringent to the palate, as 
new wine not yet mellowed by age, unripe fruit, and the like. 
Thus Cowper, describing himself, when a boy, as gather- 
ing from the hedgerows ‘sloes austere,’ uses ‘austere’ 
with exactest propriety. But just as we have transferred 
‘gtrict’ (from ‘stringo’) to the region of ethics, so the 
Greeks transferred avornpos, with an image borrowed from 
the taste, as in oxAnpos froin the touch. Neither does this 
word set out anything amiable or attractive in him to 
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whom it is applied. It keeps company with andns (Plato, 
Rep. iii. 398 a); dxpatos and avnduyros (Plutarch, Prec. 
Conj. 29) 3 aviduoros (Phoc. 5); av0éxacros'! (De Adul. et 
Am. 14); qwexpos (ibid. 2); wyéXacros and avévtevetos (De 
Cup. Div. 7); abypnpes (Philo, De Prem. et Pen. 5); while 
Eudemus ( Hthic. Eudem. vii. 5) contrasts the atdornpos with 
the evtpdzredos, using the latter word in a good sense. 

At the same time none of the epithets with which 
avornpos is associated imply that deep moral perversity 
which lies in many with which cxAnpos is linked; and, 
moreover, itis met not seldom in more honorable com- 
pany; thus it is joined with cwdPpwy continually (Plutarch, 
Prec. Conj. 7, 29; Quest. Gr. 40); with povatxos (Symp. 
v. 2)3 with cwdpovixes (Clemert of Alexandria, Pedag. 
ii. 4); one, otherwise yevvaios cal péyas, is avatnpos as not 
sacrificing to the Graces (Plutarch, Amat. 23); while the 
Stoics affirmed all good men to be austere (Diogenes 
Laértius, vii. 1.64, 117): cal avornpods 62 hacw eivat av- 
Tas ToUs oTrovoalous, TO pyTE AUTOVS Tpos HOoVAY OmeAEiD, 
pnte Tap’ ddAwv Ta mpos 7Sovnv wpocdéyecOar: cf. Plu- 
tarch, Prec. Conj. 27. In Latin, ‘austerus’ is predomi- 
nantly an epithet of honour (Déderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. 
iil. p. 232) ; he to whom it is applied is earnest and severe, 
opposed to all levity; needing, it may very well be, to watch 
against harshness, rigour, or moroseness, into which he 
might easily lapse—(‘ non austeritas ejus tristis, non dis- 
soluta sit comitas,’ Quintilian, 1. 2. 5)-—but as yet not 
chargeable with these. 

We may distinguish, then, between them thus: cxAnpds 
conveys always a reproach and a grave one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use of that 
word) uncivil; in the words of Hesiod, addduavtos Eywy 

1 In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self-willed, joined 
by him to dreyxros, that is, not to be moulded and fashioned like moist 
clay, in the hands of another, ‘ eigensinnig;’ being one of the many 


which, in all Janguaves, beginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Ethie. 
Vic. iv. 7), have ended with a bad. 
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aparepoppova Guusy. It is not so with aterypds. This 
epithet does not of necessity convey « reproach at all, any 
more than the German ‘streng,’ which is very different 
from ‘hart;’ and even where it does, yet conveys one of 
far less opprobrious a kind ; rather the exaggeration of a 
virtue pushed too far, than an absolute vice. 


> a, e e 
§ xv. eixov, opolwors, opolwpa. 


THere is a twofold theological interest attending the 
distinction between efxwy and the two words which are 
here brought into comparison with it; the first belonging 
to the Arian controversy, and turning on the fitness or 
unfitness of the words before us to set forth the relation 
of the Son to the Father; while the other is an interest 
that, seeming at first sight remote from any controversy, 
has yet contrived to insinuate itself into more than one, 
namely, whether there be a distinction, and if so, what it 
is, between the ‘image’ (eixwv) of God, in which, and the 
‘likeness’ (6uoiwots) of God, after which, man was created 
at the beginning (Gen. 1. 26). 

I need hardly remind those who will care to read this 
volume of the distinction drawn between the words during 
the course of the long Arian debate. Some there may be 
who are not acquainted with Lightfoot’s note on Col.i. 15 
in his Commentary on the Colossians. Them I must refer to 
his discussion on the words etxwv tov Geov. It is evident 
that eixwv (from exw, Zovxa) and opoiwya might often be 
used as equivalent, and in many positions it would be in- 
different whether one or the other were employed. Thus 
they are convertibly used by Plato (Phedr. 250 b), opnow- 
para and eixoves alike, to set forth the earthly copies and 
resemblances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to raise up 
bulwarks against Arian error and equivocation, it drew a 
strong distinction between these two, one not arbitrary, 

K 
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but haviilg essential difference in the words themselves for 
its ground. Evcwy (=‘imago’=‘ imitago ’=adeixdvicpa), 
and used in the same intention of the Logos by Philo (Leg. 
Alteg. iii. 31), always assumes a prototype, that which it 
not merely resembles, but from which it is drawn, a trapa- 
devypa (Philo, zbid.) ; itis the German ‘ Abbild,’ which in- 
variably presumes a ‘ Vorbild ;’ thus Gregory Nazianzene 
(Orat. 36): avrn yap eixovos vats, wipnya elvat TOD apye- 
tuTov. Thus, the monarch’s head on the coin is etxceov 
(Matt. xxii. 20); the reflection of the sun in the water is 
eixwv (Plato, Phado, 99 d); the statue in stone or other 
material is etewy (Rev. xiii. 14) ; and, coming nearer to the 
heart of the matter than by any of these illustrations 
we have done, the child is Zuyvyos eixwv of his parents. 
But in the opotwza or opolwors, while there is resemblance, 
it by no means follows that it has been acquired in this 
way, that it is derived: it may be accidental, as one egg is 
like another, as there may exist a resemblance between two 
men in no way akin to one another. Thus, as Augustine 
in an instructive passage brings out (Quest. lxxxiii. 74), the 
‘imago’ (=ei«wv) includes and involves the ‘similitudo,’ 
but the ‘similitudo’ (=ooiwats) does not involve the 
‘jmago.’ The reason will at once be manifest why eixdy 
is ascribed to the Son, as representing his relation to the 
Father (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 153 cf. Wisd. vii. 26); while 
among all the words of the family of dyoos, not merely 
none are so employed in the Scripture, but they have all 
been expressly forbidden and condemned by the Church ; 
that is, so soon as ever this has had reason to suspect that 
they were not used in good faith. Thus Hilary, address- 
ing an Arian, says, “I may use them, to exclude Sabcllian 
error; but I will not suffer you to do so, whose intention is 
altogether different’? (Con. Constant. Imp. 17-21). 

Eixwp, in this its augustest application, like yapaxtnp 
and damavyacpua (Heb. i. 3), with which theologically it is 
nearly allied, lke écomrpov, atpis, amoppora (Wisd. v. 25. 
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26), like oxd (Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 31; but not Heb. x. 1); 
which are all remoter approximations to the same truth, 
is indeed inadequate ; but, at the same time, it is true 
as far as it goes; and in human language, employed for 
the setting forth of truths which transcend the limits of 
human thought, we must be content with approximate 
statements, seeking for the complement of their inade- 
quacy, for that which shall redress their insufficiency, from 
some other quarter. Hach has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength derived from elsewhere. Eixwy is 
weak ; for what image is of equal worth and dignity with the 
prototype from which it is imaged? But it has also its 
strong side; it implies an archetype from which it has 
been derived and drawn; while opoorns, opolwors, and 
words of this family, expressing mere similarity, if they 
did not actually imply, might yet suggest, and if they 
suggested, would seem to justify, error, and that with no 
compensating advantage. Exactly the same considera- 
tions were at work here, which, in respect of the verbs 
yevvav and «rife, did in this same controversy lead the 
Church to allow the former and to condemn the latter. 
The student who would completely acquaint himself with 
all the aspects of the great controversy to which these 
words, in their relation to one another, cave rise, above all, 
as to the exact force of e/cwy as applied to the Son, will 
find the materials admirably prepared to his hand by 
Petavius, De Trin. 11. 113 iv. 63 vi. 5,6; while Gfrorer 
(Philo, vol. i. p. 261 sqq.) will give him the very interest- 
ing, but wholly inadequate, speculations of the Alexandrian 
theosophists on the same subject. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these words 
lies in the question, which has often been discussed, 
whether in that great fiat announcing man’s original con- 
stitution, “Let us make man in our image («at etxova, 
LXX., Dey Heb.), after our likeness” (ka@ opoltwow, LXX., 


mo Heb.), anything different was intended by the second 
E2 
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from the first, or whether the second is merely to be 
regarded as consequent upon the first, “in our image,”’ 
and therefore “after our likeness.” Both the eixwyv and 
opolwots are claimed for man in the N. T.: the etxay, 
1 Cor. xi. 7; the opoiwots, Jam. iii.g. The whole subject 
is discussed at large by Gregory of Nyssa in a treatise which 
he has devoted exclusively to the question (Opp. 1638, vol. 
ll. pp. 22-34), but mainly in its bearing on controversies 
of hisownday. He with many of the early Fathers, as also 
of the Schoolmen, affirmed a real distinction. Thus, the 
great Alexandrian theologians taught that the ecoy was 
something in which men were created, being common to 
all, and continuing to man as much after the Fall as 
before (Gen. ix. 6), while the opotwo.s was something 
toward which man was created, that he might strive after 
and attain it; Origen (De Prin. iii. 6): ‘Imaginis digni- 
tatem in prima conditione percepit, similitudinis vero per- 
fectio in consummatione servata est; ’ cf. in Joan. tom. xx. 
20; Ireneus, v. 16. 2; Tertullian, De Bapt. 5. Doubtless 
the Platonist studies and predilections of the illustrious 
theologians of Alexandria had some influence upon them 
here, and on this distinction which they drew. It is well 
known that Plato presented the opototc Oat t@ ew Kata Td 
duvarov (Theet. 176 a) as the highest scope of man’s life ; 
and indeed Clement (Strom. 11. 22) brings the great passage 
of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. The School- 
men, in like manner, drew a distinction, although it was 
not this one, between ‘these two divine stamps upon man.’ 
Thus Anselm, Medit. 1™3; Peter Lombard, Sent. ii. 
dist. 16; H. de S. Victore, De Animd, ii. 25; De Sac. i. 
6.2: ‘Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, similitudo 
secundum amorem virtutis;’ the first declaring the in- 
tellectual, as the second the moral, preéminence in which 
man was created. 

Many, however, have refused to acknowledge these, or 
any other distinctions, between the two declarations ; as 


; 
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Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott the Indian Missionary’s inquiries on the subject, 
rejects them all as groundless conceits, though himself in 
general only too anxious for distinction and division (ZIife 
and Times, by Sylvester, vol. 11. p. 296). They were scarcely 
justified in this rejection. The Alexandrians, I believe, 
were very near the truth, if they did not grasp it altogether. 
There are portions of Scripture, in respect of which the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to the Apocalypse, ‘quot 
verba tot sacramenta,’ hardly contain an exaggeration. 
Such an eminently significant part 1s the history of man’s 
creation and his fall, all which in the first three chapters 
of Genesis is contained. We may expect to find mysteries 
there; prophetic intimations of truths which it might 
require ages upon ages todevelop. And, without attempt- 
ing to draw any very strict line between e/cwv and opolwars, 
or their Hebrew counterparts, we may be bold to say that 
the whole history of man, not only in his original creation, 
but also in his after restoration and reconstitution in the 
Son, is significantly wrapped up in this double statement; 
which is double for this very cause, that the Divine Mind 
did not stop at the contemplation of his first creation, but 
looked on to him as “renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him” (Col. in. 10, on which 
see Lightfoot in loco); because it knew that only as par- 
taker of this double benefit would he attain the true end 
for which he was ordained. 


§ xvi. dowtia, acév yea. 


Tr is little likely that he who is dowzos will not be acexyns 
also; but for all this dowtia and doédyera are not iden- 
tical in meaning; they will express different aspects of 
his sin, or at any rate contemplate it from different points 


of view. 
’Acwtla,a word in which heathen ethics said much 
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more than they intended or knew, occurs thrice in the 
N. T. (Ephes. v. 18; Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. 4); once in the 
Septuagint (Prov. xxvilil. 7) and once in the Apocrypha, 
being there joined with capuoe (2 Mace. vi. 4). We have 
further the adverb aowrws, at Luke xv. 13; and dowros 
once in the Septuagint (Prov. vii. 11). At Ephes. v. 18 
we translate it ‘excess ;’ in the other two places, ‘ riot,’ as 
Cav acwtes, “in riotous living ;” the Vulgate always by 
‘luxuria’ and ‘luxuriose,’ words implying in medieval 
Latin a loose and profligate habit of living which is strange 
to our ‘ luxury’ and ‘luxuriously’ at the present: see my 
Select Glossary, s. vv. in proof. “AgcwrTos is sometimes 
taken in a passive sense, a8 = aoworTos (Plutarch, Alcib. 3); 
one who cannot be saved, cwlecOar py dSuvapsvos, as 
Clement of Alexandria (Padag. ii. 1) explains it, ‘ per- 
ditus’ (Horace, Sat. i. 2. 15), ‘heillos,’ or as we used to 
say, a ‘losel,’? a ‘hopelost’ (this noticeable word is in 
Grimeston’s Polybius) ; Grotius: ‘Genus hominum ita im- 
mersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit ;’ the word 
being, so to speak, prophetic of their doom to whom it 
was applied.' This, however, was quite the rarer use ; 
more commonly the dowros is one who himself cannot 
save, or spare,= ‘ prodigus ;’” or, again to use a good old 
English word more than once employed by Spenser, but 
which we have now let go, a ‘scatterling.” This extra- 
vagant squandering of means Aristotle notes as the proper 


9 


definition of dowtia (Kthic. Nic. iv. 1. 3): aowtia early 
umepBorn mept xpyyata. The word forms part of his 
ethical terminology ; the éXev@épios, or the truly liberal 
man, keeps the golden mean between the two axpa, namely, 


1 Thus in the Adelphi of Terence (vi. 7), one having spoken of a vouth 


‘luxu perditum, proceeds : 
‘ipsa si cupiat Salus, 


Servare prorsus non potest hance tamiliam.’ 


No doubt in the Greek original there was a threefold play here on du@ros, 
rartnpia, and cagev, which the absence of a corresponding group of words 
in Latin has hindered Terence from preserving, 
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acwria (=‘effusio’) on one side, and avedevGepia, or ig- 
noble stinginess ( = ‘ tenacitas,’ Augustine, Ep. 167. 2), 
on the other. It is in this view of dawria that Plato (Rep. 
vili. 560 6), when he names the various catachrestic terms, 
according to which men call their vices by the names of 
the virtmes which they caricature, makes them style their 
acwria, peyarorpérea : compare Quintilian (Inst. vill. 36): 
‘Pro luxuria liberalitas dicitur.’ It is at this stage of its 
meaning that Plutarch joins with it vroAuréAsa ‘De Apoph. 
Cat. 1); and Menander dowrtos with voduredns (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. p. 994). 

But it is easy to see that one who is dowrtos in this 
sense of spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will war- 
rant, slides easily, under the fatal influence of flatterers, 
and of all those temptations with which he has surrounded 
himself, into a spending on his own lusts and appetites 
of that with which he parts so freely, laying it out for the 
eratification of his own sensual desires. Thus the word 
takes a new colour, and indicates now not only one of a too 
expensive, but also and chiefly, of a dissolute, debauched, 
profligate manner of living; the German ‘liederlich.’ 
Aristotle has noted this (Hthic. Nic. iv. 1. 36): 66 xal 
axodacTot autay [Tov dowTwr] eictv ol TOANOL* EvYEpws yap 
avanioxovtes Kai eis Tas akoNacias Satravnpoi iat, Kal dua TO 
py pos TO KaXov Civ, mpos Tas HSovas atraxAivovow. Here 
he explains a prior statement: trovs dxparteis Kal eis dxoda- 
ciav davavnpovs agwrovs KaXovpev. 

In this sense aowria is used in the N. T.; as we find 
aowtiacand xpaimranaz joined elsewhere together (Herodian, 
11.5). The two meanings will of course run often into 
one another, nor will it be possible to keep them strictly 
esunder. Thus the several examples of the dcwrteos, and of 
agwtia, which Atheneus (iv. 59-67) gives, are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The waster 
of his goods will be very often a waster of everything 
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besides, wull lay waste himself—his time, his faculties, his 
powers; and, we may add, uniting the active and passive 
meanings of the word, will be himself laid waste ; he at 
once loses himself, and is lost. In the Tabula of Cebes, 
"Acwrtia, one of the courtesans, the temptresses of Her- 
cules, keeps company with ’Axpacia, ’AwAnortia and Koda- 
xéla. 

The etymology of aoédyea is wrapped in obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city of 
Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for their vices; 
while others derive it from @éAyew, probably the same 
word as the German ‘ schwelgen:’ see, however, Donald- 
son, Cratylus, 3rd edit. p. 692. Of more frequent use than 
aowria in the N. T., it is in our Version generally rendered 
‘lasciviousness’ (Mark vii. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 213; Gal. v. 19; 
Ephes. iv. 29; 1 Pet. iv. 3; Jude 4); though sometimes 
‘“wantonness’” (Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 18); as in the 
Vulgate now ‘impudicitia,’ and now ‘ luxuria ;” even as it 
is defined in the Etymologicon Magnum as érotporns mpos 
macav noovnv. If our Translators or the Latin had im- 
purities and lusts of the flesh exclusively in their eye, they 
have certainly given to the word too narrow a meaning. 
"Agédyeta, which, it will be observed, is not grouped with 
such in the catalogue of sins at Mark vil. 21, 22, is best 
described as wanton lawless insolence; being somewhat 
stronger than the Latin ‘ protervitas,’ though of the same 
quality, more nearly ‘ petulantia,’ Chrysostom (Hom. 37 
in Matt.) joining itayorns with it. It is defined by Basil 
the Great (Reg. Brev. Int. 67) as duabeots Wuyijs un eyovca 
4) py pépovoea aryos dOdntixov. The doedyjs, as Passow 
observes, is very closely allied to the v8piarixos and 
axoXaoros, being one who acknowledges no restraints, 
who dares whatsoever his caprice and wanton petulance 
may suggest.! None would deny that aoég\yera may dis- 


' Thus Witsius (Melet. Leid. p. 465) observes: ‘avédAyeav dici posse, 
emnem tam ingenii, quam morum proterviam, petulantiam, lasciviam 
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play itself in acts of what we call ‘ lasciviousness ;’ for 
there are no worse displays of d8pis than in these; but 
still it is their petulance, their insolence, which this 
word, linked by Polybius (v. 111) with Sia, expresses. Of 
its two renderings in our Version, ‘ wantonness’ is the 
best, standing as it does in a remarkable ethical con- 
nexion with dcédyea, and having the same duplicity of 
meaning. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasciviousness 
is altogether absent from the word. In classical Greek it 
is defined (Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 451) 9 wet éarnpeac pov Kai 
OpacvTnTos Bia. Thus, too, Demosthenes in his First Philip- 
pic, 42, denounces the aaédyeva of Philip; while elsewhere 
he characterizes the blow which Meidias had given him, as 
in keeping with the known aoédyeva of the man, joining 
this and d8pzs together (Cont. Meid. 514); linking elsewhere 
aoenyas with deorotixas (Or. xvii. 21), and with mpomeras 
(Or. lix. 46). As acédyeva Plutarch characterizes a similar 
outrage on the part of Alcibiades, committed against an 
honorable citizen of Athens (Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the whole 
picture which he draws of Alcibiades is the full-length 
portrait of an aceryns. Aristotle notices dénuaywyav acéA- 
yevav as a frequent cause of revolutions (Pol. v. 4). Josephus 
ascribes aoéXyera and pavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, 
to build a temple of Baal in the Holy City itself (Antz. 
vill. 13. 1); and the same to a Roman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, provoked by 
an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in which many lives 
were lost (xx. 5. 3). Other passages, helpful to a fixing of 
the true meaning of the word, are 3 Macc. ii. 26; Polybius, 
vill. 14. 13; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 1. 26; and see the 
quotations in Wetstein, vol. i. p.§88. ’Acéryeva, then, and 
agewtia are clearly distinguishable; the fundamental notion 
que ab Eschine opponitur 17 perpiarnts Kai cwhpocivn.’ There is a 


capital note, but too long to quote, on all that daéAyeca includes in Coc- 
ceius on Gal. v. § 136. 
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of aowria being wastefulness and riotous excess; of acéd- 
yea, lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 


§ xvil. Ovyydvo, drropat, Wnr\adaw. 


AN accurate synonymous distinction will sometimes cause 
us at once to reject as untenable some interpretation of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have won a certain 
amount of allowance. Thus, many interpreters have ex- 
plained Heb. xii. 18: “For ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched”’ (eyradwpévm dpe), by Ps. 
civ. 32: “He toucheth the hills, and they smoke;” and 
call in aid the fact that, at the giving of the Law, God 
came down upon mount Sinai, which “ was altogether on 
a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it” (Exod. 
xix. 18). But decisively forbidding this is the fact that 
Wnraddw never expresses the so handling of an object as 
to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, but 
at most a feeling of its surface (Luke xxiv. 39: 1 John1.1); 
this, it may be, with the intention of learning its composi- 
tion (Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22); while not seldom it signifies 
no more than a feeling for or after an object, without any 
uctual coming in contact with it at all. It continually ex- 
presses a groping in the dark (Job v. 14); or of the blind 
(Isai. hx. 10; Gen. xxvii. 12; Deut. xxviii. 29; Judg. 
Xvl. 26); tropically sometimes (Acts xvii. 27); compare 
Plato (Phed. cg 6), :wnradovres Borep ev axoter; Aris- 
tophanes, Pax, 691; Kocles. 315, and Philo, Quis Rer. 
Div. Her. §1. Nor does the Wnradwpevov opos, to which 
reference was just made, the ‘mons palpabilis,’ or ‘ trac- 
tabilis,’ as the Vulgate has it, mean anything else: ‘ Ye 
are not come,’ the Apostle would say, ‘to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable of being touched and 
handled; not, in this sense, to the mountain that might 
be fell, but to the heavenly Jerusalem, to a vanror, not to 
an atoOnrov, dpos.. Thus Knapp (Seript, Var. Argum, p. 
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264): ‘ Videlicet 76 ynAadapevoy idem est, quod aicOnrov, 
vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut investigatur quovis 
modo; plane ut Tacitus (Ann. iii. 12) oculis contrectare 
dixit, nee dissimili ratione Cicero ( Tusc. iii. 15) mente con- 
trectare. Et Sina quidem mons ideo aia@nros appellatur, 
quia Siont opponitur, quo in monte, que sub sensus 
cadunt, non spectantur ; sed ea tantum, que mente atque 
animo percipi possunt, vonrd, mvevpatixd, nOixa. Appo- 
site ad h. 1. Chrysostomus (Hom. 32 in Kp. ad Hebr.): 
qwavTa Tolvuy TOTS aicOnTd, Kal Gres, Kai Pwval* Tava 
vonta Kat aopata viv.’ 

The so handling of any object as to exert a modifying 
influence upon it, the French ‘manier,’ as distinguished 
from ‘ toucher,’ the German ‘betasten,’ as distinguished 
from ‘beriihren,’ would be either dawrec@ae' or @uyydveuv. 
These words may be sometimes exchanged the one for the 
other, as at Exod. xix. 12 they are; and compare Aristotle, 
De Gen. et Corrupt. 1. 8, quoted by Lightfoot with other 
passages at Coloss. ii. 21; but in the main the first is 
stronger than the second; darrec@a: (= ‘ contrectare ’) than 
Ovyyavey (Ps. civ. 15; 1 John v. 18), as appears plaiuly in 
a passage of Xenophon (Cyr. i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, 
rebuking his grandfather’s delicacies, says: 6Tt ce ope, 
drav pev rod dptou avn, eis ovdéev THY yEipa dtroywpeEvor, OTay 
52 tovrwy Tivos Oiyns, evOus arroxabaipy THY yeEipa eis Ta 
YElpopextpa, ws wavy ayPopevos. It is, indeed, so much 
stronger that it can be used, which certainly @iyyaveu 
could not, of the statuary’s shaping of his materials (Plu- 
tarch, Maz. cum Principibus, 1); the self-conscious effort, 
which is sometimes present to this, being always absent 
from the other. Our Version, then, has exactly reversed 
the true order of the words, when, at Col. ii. 21, it trans- 
lates py drpn, pndé yevon, pndé Oiyns, “ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” The first and iast prohibitions should 


1 In the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 32, the words of the Sep- 
tuagint are, o dmropevos tav opewy kal Kanvicarras, 
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change places, and the passage read, “ Handle not, taste 
not, touch not; ” just as in the Latin Versions ‘ tangere, 
which now stands for a@mtec@az, and ‘ attaminare,’ or ‘ con- 
trectare,’ for Ovyeiv, should be transposed. How much 
more vividly will then come out the ever ascending scale 
of superstitious prohibition among the false teachers at 
Colosse. To abstain from ‘handling’ is not sufficient ; 
they forbid to ‘taste,’ and, lastly, even to ‘touch,’ those 
things from which, according to their notions, uncleanness 
might be contracted. Bezahas noted this well: ‘ Verbum 
Oiyew a verbo adrrecOar sic est distinguendum, ut decres- 
cente semper oratione intelligatur crescere superstitio.’ 
The verb yavew does not once occur in the N. T., nor in 
the Septuagint. There is, I may observe in conclusion, 
a very careful study on this group of words in Schmidt’s 
Synonymik, vol. i., pp. 224-243. 


§ xvlil, qandtyyevecia, avaxaivwots. 


Iladuyyevecia is one among the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified; enlarged the 
borders of its meaning ; lifted it up into a higher sphere ; 
made it the expression of far deeper thoughts, of far 
mightier truths, than any of which it had been the vehicle 
before. Tt was, deed, already in use; but as the Chris- 
tian new-birth was not till after Christ’s birth; as men 
were not new-born, till Christ was born (John i. 12); as. 
their regeneration did not go before, but only followed 
his generation ; so the word could not be used in this its 
highest, most mysterious sense, till that great mystery of 
the birth of the Son of God into our world had actually 
found place. And yet it is exceedingly interesting to 
trace these its subordinate, and, as they proved, prepara- 
tory uses. There are passages (as, for instance, in Lucian, 
(Musce Eneom. 7) in which it means revivification, and 
nothing more. In the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans- 
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migration of souls, their reappearance in new bodies was 
called their manduyyevecia (Plutarch, De Hsu Car. i. 7; 
ii. 6: De Istd. et Osir. 35: 'Oclpidos ai avaBiices xai 
wareyyeverias: De Ei ap. Delp. 9: amoBiwoes kat radvy- 
yeveriat: De Def. Orac. 51: petaBorgal xa wadvyyevecias). 
For the Stoics the word set forth the periodic renovation 
of the earth, when, budding and blossoming in the spring- 
time, it woke up from its winter sleep, and, so to speak, 
revived from its winter death: which revival therefore 
Marcus Antoninus calls (ii. 1) Tay wepsodiany mradvyyeve- 
olay Trav Gdwv. Philo also constantly sets forth by aid of 
warvyyeveoia the phenix-like resurrection of the material 
world out of fire, which the Stoics taught (De Incorr. Mun. 
17, 21; De Mun. 15); while in another place, of Noah 
and those in the Ark with him, he says (De Vit. Moa. ii. 
12): waduyyevectas syévovto syepoves, xal Sevrépas apyn- 
yérat trepwdov. Basil the Great (Hexaém. Hom. 3) notes 
some heretics, who, bringing old heathen speculations 
into the Christian Church, amepouvs ¢0opas xdopov xal 
madvyyeverias eigdyouow. Cicero (Ad Attic. vi. 6) calls 
his restoration to his dignities and honours, after his 
return from exile, ‘hance araduyyeveciay nostram,’ with 
which compare Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 41. Josephus (Antt. 
xi. 3. 9) characterizes the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as THv avdxrnow Kal madvyyeveciav Tis 
matpldos (= Sworolnow, Ezra ix. 8,9). And, to cite one 
passage more, Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles 
recollection or reminiscence, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from memory,! the wadvyyevecia of knowledge 


1 The very purpose of the passage in Olympiodorus is to bring out 
the old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between ‘memory’ (yvppn, 
Gedachtniss) and ‘ recollection ’ or ‘ reminiscence ’ (dvdpvnois, Heb. x. 3; 
Wiedererinnerung), the first being instinctive, and common to beasts 
with men, the second being the reviving of faded impressions by a distinct 
act of the will, the reflux, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge 
which has once ebbed (Plato, Phtlebus, 34 6; Leyg. v. 732 6: dvdpvnats 
& doriy émippoy Ppovncews amodurovens : cf. Philo, Cong. Erud. Grat. 8), 
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(Journal des Savans, 1834, p. 488): wanduypyeveria tis 
YYWOEWS ETTLY 7) GVAaULYNOLS. 

TlaXeyyeveria, which has thus in heathen and Jewish 
Greek the meaning of a recovery, a restoration, a revival, 
yet never reaches, or even approaches, there the depth of 
meaning which it has acquired in Christian language. 
The word does not once occur in the O. T. (but wdduv 
yiwecOat at Job xiv. 14; cf. Josephus, Con. Apion. ii. 
30), and only twice in the New (Matt. xix. 28; Tit. 11. 
5); but on these two occasions (as is most remarkable), 
with meanings apparently different. In our Lord’s own 
words there is evident reference to the new-birth of the 
whole creation, the amwoxardotacts ravrwv (Acts ili. 21), 
which shall be when the Son of Man hereafter comes in his 
glory ; while “‘the washing of regeneration ”’ whereof St. 
Paul speaks, has to do with that new-birth, not of the 
whole travailing creation, but of the single soul, which is 
now evermore finding place. Is then vaduyyeveria used 
in two different senses, with no common bond binding the 
diverse uses of it together? By no means: all laws of 
language are violated by any such supposition. The fact 
is, rather, that the word by our Lord is used in a wider, 
by his Apostle in a narrower, meaning. They are two 
circles of meaning, one comprehending more than the 
other, but their centre is the same. The zradeyyeveoia 
which Scripture proclaims begins with the pusxpoxocpos 
of single souls; but it does not end with this ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the whole 
paxpoxocpos of the universe. The primary seat of the 
manuyyeveria is the soul of man; itisof this that St. Paul 
speaks; but, having established its centre there, it extends 
in ever-widening circles; and, first, to his body; the day , 
of resurrection being the day of wadeyyeveoia for it. It 


and as such proper only to man (Aristotle, De Hist. Antm.i. 1.15: 
Brandis, -Aristoteles, pp. 1148-53). It will at once be seen that of this 
latter only Olympiodorus could say, that it is maAryyevecia Tis yuooews. 
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follows that those Fathers had a certain, though only a 
partial, right, who at Matt. xix. 28 made vraduyyevecia 
equivalent to avdoraots, and themselves continually used 
the words as synonymous (Eusebius, Hist. Hecl. v. 1. 58; 
iii. 23; Euthymius: wadvyyeveoiav deyer thy &e vexpaov 
avdoTtaow ws tranivbwlay; see Suicer, 8. v.). Doubtless 
our Lord there implies, or presupposes, the resurrection, 
but he also includes much more. Beyond the day of 
resurrection, or, it may be, contemporaneous with it, a 
day will come when all nature shall put off its soiled work- 
day garments, and clothe itself in its holy-day attire, “the 
times of restitution of all things”’ (Acts iii. 21); of what 
Plutarch, reaching out after this glorious truth, calls the 
petaxcopnots (De Fac. in Orbe Inne, 13); of ‘the new 
heaven and the new earth’ (Rev. xxi. 1; Isai. Ixv. 17; xvi. 
22; 2 Pet. iii. 13); a day by St. Paul regarded as one in 
the labour-pangs of which all creation is groaning and 
travailing until now (Rom. viii. 21-23).!. Man is the pre- 
sent subject of the sadiyyeveria, and of the wondrous 
change which it implies; but in that day it will have 
included within its limits that whole world of which man 
is the central figure: and here is the reconciliation of the 
two passages, in one of which it is contemplated as _per- 
taining to the single soul, in the other to the whole re- 
deemed creation. These refer both tothe same event, but 
at different epochs and stages of its development. ‘ Pahn- 
genesia, as Delitzsch says concisely and well (Apologetik. 


1 Parallels from heathen writers are very often deceptive, none are 
more likely to prove so than those which Seneca offers; on which see 
Lightfoot in an Appendix to his Commentary on St. Paul's Eyistle to the 
@elatians, p. 268, sqq. ; and also Aubertin, Sur des Rapports supposes entre 
Sénéque et S. Paul. And yet, with the fullest admission of this, the 
words which follow must be acknowledged as remarkable (Zp. 102): 
‘Quemadmodum novem mensilus nos tenet meternus uterus, et praparat 
non sibi sed illi Joco in quem videmur emitti, Jam idonei spiritum trahere, 
et in aperto durare, sic per hoc spatium quod ab imantia patet in senectu- 
tem, in alium nature sumimur partum, aia origo nos erpectat, alius rerum 
status,’ 
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p- 213), ist kurzer Ausdruck fiir die Wiedergeburt oder 
Verklarung der menschlichen Leiblichkeit und der ausser- 
menschlichen Gesammtnatur.’ Compare Engelhardt, 
Weltverklarung und Welterneuerung in the Zeitschrift fir 
Luther. Theol. 1871, p. 48, 3qq. 

’ Avayévynots, @ Word common enough with the Greek 
Fathers (see Suicer, s. v.), nowhere occurs in the N. T., 
although the verb dvayevydw twice (1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Did 
we meet it there, it would constitute a closer synonym 
to vaduyyevercia than dvaxaliywois can do; dvaryévynots 
(=regeneratio) bringing out the active operation of Him 
who is the author of the new-birth; while wandeyyevecia 
(=renascentia) is that same new-birth itself. But not 
urging this further, we have now to speak of avaxaivwors 
(=renovatio), of the relations in which it stands to wadvy- 
yeveoia, and the exact limits to the meaning of each. 

And first it is worth observing that while the word 
maduyyeveria is drawn from the realm of nature, dvaxai- 
vwots ig derived from that of art. A word peculiar to the 
Greek of the N. T., it occurs there only twice—once in 
connexion with zaduyyeveoia (Tit. ii. 5), and again at 
Rom. xii. 2; but we have the verb dvaxaivow, which also 
is exclusively a N. T. form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10; 
and the more classical avaxa.vifw, Heb. vi. 6, from which 
the nouns, frequent in the Greek Fathers, dvaxaiwiocpos 
and dvaxaimeots,' are more immediately drawn ; we have 
also dvaveow at Ephes. iv. 23; allin similar uses. More 
on these words will be found in § lx. Our Collect for 
Christmas day expresses excellently well the relation in 
which the maduyyevecia and the dvaxaivwors stand to each 
other; we there pray, ‘that we being regenerate,’ in other 
words, having been already made the subjects of the 
madvyyeveoia, ‘may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit,’ 


1 Thus Gregory of Nazianzus (Orat. 10): avapévw rov otpavoi’ pera- 
gxNuaTiopEr, THS yas peTaToInTW, THY THY OToLxElwY EAevOepiny, TOU K Tpov 


Tuvros avaxaivicty. 
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may continually know the avaxatvwots Ivevparos ‘Arylov. 
In this Collect, uttering, as do so many, profound theolo- 
gical truth in forms at once the simplest and the most ac- 
curate, the new-birth is contemplated as already past, as 
having found place once for all, while the ‘renewal’ or 
‘renovation’ is daily proceeding—being as it is that 
gradual restoration of the Divine image, which is ever 
going forward in him who, through the new-birth, has 
come under the transforming! powers of the world to 
come. Itis called ‘the renewal of the Holy Ghost,’ inas- 
much as He is the efficient cause, by whom alone this 
putting on of the new man, and putting off the old, is 
brought about. 

These two then are bound by closest ties to one another; 
the second the following up, the consequence, the consum- 
mation of the first. The waduyyevecta is that free act of 
God’s mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of light, 
out of death into life; it is the dvwOev yevynOjvar of John 
lil. 3; the yevvnOjvas é« Ocod of 1 John v. 4; the Geoyevecia 
of Dionysius the Areopagite and other Greek theologians ; 
the yevynOjvar tx oropas apGaprov of 1 Pet. i. 23; in 
it that glorious word begins to be fulfilled, (é0u xawa 
Tom ta wavra (Rev. xxi. 5). In it,—not in the prepara- 
tions for it, but in the act itself,—the subject of it is 
passive, even as the child has nothing to do with its own 
birth. With the dvaxaivwors it is otherwise. This is the 
gradual conforming of the man more and more to that 
new spiritual world into which he has been introduced, 
and in which he now lives and moves; the restoration of 
the Divine image; and in all this, so far from being 


? Merapopovabe TH avaxaivacet Tov vo's (Rom. xii. 2). The striking 
words of Seneca (Zp. 6): ‘Intelligo me emendart non tantum, sed trans- 
figurari, are far too big to express any benetits which he could have 
indeed gotten from his books and schools of philosophy ; they reach out 
after blessings to be obtained, not in the schools of men, but only in the 
Church of the living God. 
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passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. That was 
‘receneratio,’ this is ‘ renovatio ;’ which two must not be 
separated, but as little may be confounded, as Gerhard 
(Loce. Theoll. xxi. 7. 113) has well declared: ‘ Renovatio, 
licet a regeneratione proprie et specialiter accepta di- 
stinguatur, individuo tamen et perpetuo nexu cum ea est 
conjuncta.’ What infinite perplexities, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God’s truth on this side and on that, 
have arisen now from the confusing, and now from the 
separating, of these two! 


§ xix. alcywvn, aidws, évtpotn. 

THERE was a time when aidws occupied that whole domain 
of meaning afterwards divided between it and aiayurn. 
It had then the same duplicity of meaning which is latent 
in the Latin ‘ pudor,’ in our own ‘shame;’ and indeed 
retained a certain duplicity of meaning till the last 
(Euripides, Hippol. 387-389). Thus Homer, who does 
not know aioyvyn, sometimes, as at Il. v. 787, uses aidws, 
where aioyuvn would, in later Greek, have certainly been 
employed; but elsewhere in that sense which, at a later 
period, it vindicated as exclusively its own (Jl. xiii. 122; 
cf. Hesiod, Op. 202). And even Thucydides, in a difficult 
and doubtful passage where both words occur (i. 84), is by 
many considered to have employed them as equipollent 
and convertible (Donaldson, Cratylus, 3rd ed. p. 545). So 
too in a passage of Sophocles, where they occur close to- 
gether, aéws joined with does, and aicyuvy with déos (Aja, 
1049, 1052), it is very difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
any distinction between them. Generally, however, in the 
Attic period of the language, they were not accounted syn- 
onymous. Ammonius formally distinguishes them in a 
philological, as the Stoics (see Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 2) 
in an ethical, interest; and almost every passage in 
which either occurs attests a real difference existing 
between them. 
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This distinction has not always been seized with a 
perfect success. Thus it has been sometimes said that 
aidws is the shame, or sense of honour, which hinders one 
from doing an unworthy act; aioyvvn is the disgrace, out- 
ward or inward, which follows on having done it (Luke 
xiv. 9). This distinction, while it has its truth, yet is 
not exhaustive; and, if we were thereupon to assume that 
aisyuvn was thus only retrospective, the conscious result 
of things unworthily done, it would be an erroneous one:! 
seeing that aicyurvn continually expresses that feeling 
which leads to shun what is unworthy out of a prospective 
anticipation of dishonour. Thus in the Definitions ascribed 
to Plato (416) it is poBos eri mpocdoxia ddokias: Aristotle 
including also the future in his comprehensive defini- 
tion (Rhet. ii. 6): gotw 67) aicyvvn, AUTN TLs Kal Tapayn 
Tept Ta Eis adokiay hawwopeva hépEy TOV KAKOY, 7) TApOYTUY, 
h yeyovorer, 7) pedrdovtwov: cf. Ethic. Nic. iv. 9. 1. In this 
sense, as ‘fuga dedecoris,’ it is used Kcclus. iv. 21; by 
Plato (Gorg. 492 a); and by Xenophon (Anab. iii. 1. 10): 
goBovpevor S& Tov odov nal dkovtes duws ol TOAXOL Ob aiayvyny 
kai ddAndwy Kai Kupou cvvnxorovOnoav: Xenophon imply- 
ing here that while he and others, for more reasons than 
one, were disinclined to go forward with Cyrus to assail 
his brother’s throne, they yet were now ashamed to draw 
back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above pos- 
sesses, that aiéws( =‘ verecundia,’ which is defined by Cicero, 
Rep. vi. 4: ‘quidam vituperationis non injuste timor’”) 


1 There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the other side, in 
Cicero's definition of ‘pudor,’ which he makes merely prospective : 
‘Pudor, metus rerum turpium, et ingenua quéedain timiditas, dedecus 
fugiens, laudemque consectans ;* but Ovid writes, 


‘Trruit, et nostrum vulgat clamore pudorem.’ 


2 In the Latin of the silver age, ‘ verecundia’ had acquired a sense of 
false shame ; thus Quintilian, xii. 5, 2: ‘ Verecundia est timor quidam 
reducens animum ab eis que facienda sunt.’ It 1s the dvawzia, on the 
mischiefs of which Plutarch has written such a graceful little essay. 

F 2 
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is the nobler word, and implies the nobler motive: in it is 
involved an innate moral repugnance to the doing of the 
dishonorable act, which moral repugnance scarcely or not 
at all exists in the aioyvvn. Let the man who is restrained 
by it alone be insured against the outward disgrace which 
he fears his act will entail, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, vrept ado€ias 
gdavracia: or as South, ‘The grief a man conceives from 
his own imperfections considered with relation to the world 
taking notice of them; and in one word may be defined, 
grief upon the sense of disesteem;’ thus at Jer. ii. 26 we 
have aicyvvn xrérrov Gtav ado. Neither does the detini- 
tion of ‘shame’ which Locke gives (Of Human Under- 
standing, li. 20) rise higher than this. Its seat, therefore, 
as Aristotle proceeds to show, is not properly in the moral 
sense of him that entertains it, in his consciousness of a 
right which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who are, or 
who might be, privy to its violation. Let this apprehension 
be removed, and the aioyvvn ceases ; while aidws finds its 
motive in itself, implies reverence for the good as good 
(see Aristophanes, Nubes, 994), and not merely as that to 
which honour and reputation are attached; on which 
matter see some admirable remarks in Gladstone’s Studies 
on Homer, vol. ii. p. 4313 and again in his Primer on 
Homer, p. 112. Thus it is often connected with evrAaBea 
(Heb. xii. 28; if indeed this reading may stand); the 
reverence before God, before his majesty, his holiness, 
which will induce a ecarefulness not to offend, the German 
‘Scheu’ (Plutarch, Cars. 143 Prac. Con). 473 Philo, Leg. 
ad Cai. 44); often also with déos (Plato, Huthyd. 126c); 
with evxoouia (Xenophon, Cyrop. viil. 1. 33); with evtakia 
and xooptotns (Plutarch, Cas. 4); with cepvorns (Prec. 
Conj. 26). To sum up all, we may say that aiéws would 
always restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while 
aicyvvn would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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*Evtpomn, occurring only twice in the N. T. (1 Cor. vi. 
53 Xv. 34), 18 elsewhere found in connection now with 
aioyuvn, and now with aidws, with the first, Ps. xxxiv. 26, 
cf, Ps. lxix. 3; Ezek. xxxv. 32; with the second in Iam- 
blichus (quoted by Rost and Palm). It too must be 
rendered ‘shame,’ but has something in it which neither 
aidws nor aicyivn has. Nearly related to évtpéa, évtpé- 
mropat, 1t conveys at least a hint of that change of con- 
duct, that return of a man upon himself, which a wholesome 
shame brings with it in him who is its subject. This 
speaks out in such phrases as wadeia évtpomns (Job xx. 3) ; 
and assuredly it is only to such shame that St. Paul seeks 
to bring his Corinthian converts in the two passages re- 
ferred to already; cf. Tit. ii. 8; and 2 Thess. iii. 14, wa 
évtpamy, which Grotius puraphrases rightly, ‘ ut pudore 
tactus ad mentem meliorem redeat.’ Pott (Hiym. Forsch. 
vol. v. p. 138) traces well the successive meanings of 
the words: ‘ évtpé7w, umwenden, umkehren, umdrehen. 
Uebertr. einen in sich kehren, zu sich bringen, machen, 
dass er insich geht... éytpow7 das Umkehren; 2. das in 
sich Gehn. Beschamung, Scham, Scheu, Riicksicht, Ach- 
tung, wie aidas.’ 


§ xx. aidws, cwhpocvvn. 


THESE two are named together by St. Paul (1 Tim. 1.9; 
ef. Plato, Phedrus, 253 d) as constituting the truest adorn- 
ment of a Christian woman; cwdpoovvn occurs only on 
two other occasions (Acts xxvl. 25: 1 Tim. 11.15). Ifthe 
distinction which has been drawn in § 19 be correct, then 
that which Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. I. 31) puts into the 
mouth of Cyrus cannot stand: diyper dé aida xai cwhpoovyny 
TOs, ws Tous wey aidovpméevous: Ta év TO HavEep@ alaypa 
gevyovtas, Tous 6& cwdpovas Kal ta ép Two ugavel. It is 
faulty on both sides; on the one hand aiéws does not 
merely shun open and manifest baseness, however ai- 
oxuvn may do this; on the other a mere accident of cw. 
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dpocivy is urged as constituting its essence. The etymology 
of cwdpocivn, as cwfovaa tHv dpovnow (Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic. vi. 5), or cwtnpia tis dpovncews (Plato, Crat. 411 e; 
cf. Philo, De Fort. 3), must not be taken as seriously in- 
tended; Chrysostom has given it rightly: cwdpoovvn 
eyeTat aro TOD gwas Tas Ppévas Eyew. Set over against 
axoracla (Thucydides, iii. 37; Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9; Philo, 
Mund. Opif. 16b), and dxpacita (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 5), 
the mean between dowtia and detdwrta (Philo, De Prem. 
et Pen. 918b), it is properly the condition of an entire 
command over the passions and desires, so that they re- 
ceive no further allowance than that which the law and 
right reason admit and approve (érixpatea Tov ériOupioy, 
4 Macc. i. 31; ef. Tit. ii. 12); cf. Plato (Symp. 196c): 
elvar yap omoroyeirat cwdhpoatvn TO Kpartety 1d0vav Kat émtOv- 
pov: his Charmides being dedicated throughout to the 
investigation of the exact force of the word. Aristotle 
(Rhet. i. 9): dpeth 80° Hv mpos Tas 1)50vas TOU TwpaTOS OUTS 
Eyovatv, ws o vouos xedevet: Plutarch (De Curios. 14; De 
Virt. Mor. 2; and Gryll. 6): Bpayutns tis éotiv éribupiov 
Kal TaEls, dvaLlpovoa pév TAS eTTELTAKTOUS KAL TEPLTTAS, KALPO 
d& Kal pEeTpLoTNTL Koopovaa Tas avayKxaias: Philo (De Im- 
mut. Dei, 316 €): weon pabupias dé éxxeyupevns Kat pedw- 
ALas avenevlépov, cwhpocvry : cf. Diogenes Laértius, ill. 57. 
g1; and Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 11. 18. In Jeremy 
Taylor’s words (The House of Feasting): ‘It is reason’s 
cirdle, and passion’s bridle. ... it is poun wouyijs, as 
Pythagoras calls it; xpn7is aperis, so Socrates; xoopos 
ayabov travtwyv ; so Plato; dodddeca Tov Karr oT EEEor, | 
so Iamblichus.? We find it often joined to xoopsorns 
(Aristophanes, Plut. 563, 564); to evraEva (2 Macc. iv. 37); 
to xaptepia (Philo, De Agric. 22); dyveia (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Cor. § 58). No single Latin word exactly repre- 
sents it; Cicero, as he himselfavows (T'usc. iii. 8 5 ef. v. 14), 
rendering it now by ‘temperantia,’ now by ‘moderatio,’ 
now by ‘ modestia;’ and giving this account of it: ‘ejus 
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enim videtur esse proprium motus animi appetentes regere 
et sedare, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatam in 
omni re servare constantiam.’ Lwdpocvvy was a virtue 
which assumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian (Swpnua xddduorov Gewy, as Kuri- 
pides, Med. 632, has called it); not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us; but partly because 
there it was one of a much smaller company of virtues, 
each of which therefore would singly attract more atten- 
tion; but also in part because for as many as are “led by 
the Spirit,” this condition of self-command is taken up 
and transformed into a condition yet higher still, in which 
a man does not order and command himself, which, so 
far as it reaches, is well, but, which is better still, is 
ordered and commanded by God. 

At 1 Tim. ii. 9 we shall best distinguish between aidws 
and cw¢pocuvn, and the distinction will be capable of 
further application, if we affirm of aides that it is that 
‘shamefastness,’' or pudency, which shrinks from over- 
passing the limits of womanly reserve and modesty, as 
well as from the dishonour which would justly attach 


1 It is a pity that ‘shamefast’ (Iscclus. xli. 16) and ‘ shamefastuess ’ 
by which our Translators rendered cappoovry here, should have been 
corrupted in modern use to ‘shamefaced,’ and ‘ shamefacedness.’ The 
words are properly of the same formation as ‘steadfast,’ ‘ steadfastness, 
‘soothfast, ‘soothfastness,’ and those good old English words, now lost to 
us, ‘rootfast,’ and ‘rootfastness:’ to which add ‘masterfast,’ engaged to 
a master; ‘ footfast, captive; ‘ bedfast,’ bedridden; ‘handtast,’ aftianced ; 
‘weatherfast, weatherbound. As by ‘rootfast’ our fathers understcod 
that which was firm and fast by its rvot, so by ‘shamefast’ that which 
was established and made fast by (an honorable) shame. To change 
this into ‘shamefaced ’ is to allow all the meaning and force of the word 
to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far poorer word. It is inex- 
cusable that all modern reprints of the Authorized Version should have 
given in to thiscorruption. So long as the spelling does notaffect the life 
of a word, this may very well fallin with modern use ; we do not want 
‘sonne’ or‘ marveile,’ when everybody now spells ‘son’ and ‘marvel.’ 
But where this life is assailed by later alterations, corruptions in fact of the 
spelling, and the word in fact changed into another, there the edition of 
1611 should be exactly adhered to, and considered authoritative and 
exemplary forall that followed 
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thereto; of cwdhpocivy that it is that habitual inner self- 
government, with its constant rein on all the passions and 
desires, which would hinder the temptation to this from 
arising, or at all events from arising in such strength 
as should overbear the checks and barriers which aidws 
opposed to it. 


§ xxi. cup, EdxKvO. 


THESE words differ, and the difference between them is 
not theologically unimportant. We best represent this 
difference in English, when we render cupeuv, ‘ to drag,’ 
érXxvewv, ‘ to draw.’ In cupeuv, as in our ‘ drag,’ there lies 
always the notion of force, as when Plutarch (De Lib. Ed. 
8) speaks of the headlong course of a river, wavra cvpev 
Kal wavTa Tapadépwv : and it will follow, that where per- 
sons, and not merely things, are in question, cvpew will 
involve the notion of violence (Acts vill. 3; xiv. 193 xvii. 6; 
cf. catacvpew, Luke xii. 58). But in érxvew this notion 
of force or violence does not of necessity lie. It may be 
there (Acts xvi. 19; xxi. 30; Jam. 11.6; cf. Homer, Il. xi. 
258; xxiv. 52, 417; Aristophanes, Hquit. 710; Euripides, 
Troad.70: Aias elAxe Kacadvipav Bia); but not of necessity 
(thus Plato, Rep. vi. 494e: éav EAXxnTaL Tpos didocodiay: 
ef, vil. 538 d), any more than im our ‘ draw,’ which we use 
of a mental and moral attraction, or in the Latin ‘ traho’ 
(‘ trahié sua quemque voluptas’). 

Only by keeping in mind the difference which thus 
exists between these, can we vindicate from erroneous 
interpretation two doctrinally important passages in the 
Gospel of St. John. The first is xii. 32: “I,if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men [advtas é\xvow] unto 
Me.” But how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, 
Saviour draw all men unto Him? Not by force, for the will 
is incapable of force, but by the divine attractions of his 
love. Again (vi. 44): “ No man can come to Me, except 
the Father which hath sent Me draw him” (éAxndon avdtov). 
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Now as many as feel bound to deny any such ‘ gratia 
irresistibilis ? as turns man into a machine, and by which, 
willing or unwilling, he is dragged to God, must at once 
allow, must indeed assert, that this é\xv’on can mean no 
more than the potent allurements, the allective force of 
love, the attracting of men by the Father to the Son; 
compare Jer. xxxi. 3, “ With loving-kindness have I drawn 
thee”? (efAxuod ce), and Cant. i. 3, 4. Did we find cupeup 
on either of these occasions (not that this would be 
possible), the assertors of a ‘ gratia irresistibilis’! might 
then urge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs; but not as they 
now stand. 

In agreement with all this, in érx«veev is predominantly 
the sense of a drawing to a certain point, in cvpew merely 
of dragging after one; thus Lucian (De Merc. Cond. 3), 
likening a man to a fish already hooked and dragged 
through the water, describes him as cupopevoy Kai mpos 
davayKny ayopevov. Not seldom there will lie in cupeuw the 
notion of this dragging being upon the ground, inasmuch 
as that will trail upon the ground (cf. cvpya, ctpdny, and 
Isai. iii. 16), which is forcibly dragged along with no will 
of its own; a dead body, for example (Philo, In Flac. 21). 
‘We may compare John xxi. 6, 11 with ver. 8 of the same 
chapter, in confirmation of what has just been affirmed. 
At ver.6 and 11 édxvew is used; for there a drawing of 


1 The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, himself some- 
times adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted (Zn Lv. Joh. 
Tract. xxvi. 4): ‘Nemo venit ad me, nisi quem Vater adtraxerit. Noli 
te cogitare invitum trahi; trahitur animus et amore. Nec timere debe- 
mus ne ab hominibus qui verba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime divinis 
intelligendis lonye remoti sunt, in hoc Scripturarum sanctarum evan- 
gelico verbo forsitan reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis, Quomodo voluntate 
credo, si trahor? Ego dico: Parum est voluntate, etiam voluptate tra- 
heris. Porro si poéte dicere licuit, Trahit sua quemque yoluptas; non 
necessitas, sed voluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius 
nos dicere debemus, trahi hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur veritate, 
delectatur bLeatitudine, delectatur justitié, delectatur sempiternd vita, 
quod totum Christus est ’ 
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the net to a certain point is intended; by the disciples to 
themselves in the ship, by Peter to himself upon the shore. 
But at ver. 8 éXxvew gives place to cvpew: for nothing is 
there intended but the dragging of the net, which had 
been fastened to the ship, after it through the water. 
Our Version has maintained the distinction; so too the 
German of De Wette, by aid of ‘ziehen’ (=édxvewv) and 
‘nachschleppen’ (=avpeww) ; but neither the Vulgate, nor 
Beza, both employing ‘ traho’ throughout. 


§ xxii. oddKANpoOs, TédELOS, ApTLOS. 


“OdoxAnpos and rédeos occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. 1. 4,—“ perfect and entire” (cf. Philo, 
De Sac. Ab. et Cain. 33: Fumdea cai oroKAnpa nal rédELa: 
Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 12, p. 203); oAeKAnpos only once 
besides in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23); oAo«Anpia also, but 
in a physical not an ethical sense, once (Acts lil. 1635 ef. 
Isai. i. 6). ‘OddxAnpos signifies first, as its etymology 
declares, that which retains all which was allotted to it at 
the first (Ezek. xv. 5), being thus whole and entire in all 
its parts (oXoKAnpos Kal wavTedns, Philo, De Merc. Meret. 1) ; 
with nothing necessary for its completeness wanting. Thus 
Darius would have been well pleased not to have taken 
Babylon if only Zopyrus, who had maimed himself to 
carry out the stratagem by which it fell, were odoxAnpos 
still (Plutarch, Reg. ef Imper. Apoph.). Again, unhewn 
stones. as having lost nothing in the process of shaping 
and polishing, are oAox«Anpoe (Deut. xxvii. 6; 1 Mace. iv. 
47): perfect weeks are é@doucades oXoKAnpor (Lev. xxiii. 15); 
and a man év oAoKkAjpw Sépuate is ‘ina whole skin’ (Lucian, 
Philops. 8). We next find oroxAnpos expressing that in- 
tegrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing deficient 
(cf. Lev. xxi, 17-23), which was required of the Levitical 
priests as a condition of their ministering at the altar, 
which also might not be wanting in the sacrifices they 
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offered. In both these senses Josephus uses it (Antt. iii. 
12. 2); as does Philo continually. It is with him the 
standing word for this integrity of the priests and of the 
sacrifice, to the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing 
in it, and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are odoxAnpot Ouvoiat oroKANpw Be@ (De Vict. 2; De Vict. 
Off. 1, oAdKANpOY Kal TravTEXds pew apeToxov: De Agricul. 
29; De Cherub. 28; cf. Plato, Legg. vi. 759 ¢). Téréos is 
used by Homer (Jl. 1. 66) in the sane sense. 

It is not long before orcKAnpos and oroKAnpia, like the 
Latin ‘integer’ and ‘integritas,’ are transferred from 
bodily to mental and moral entireness (Suetonius, Claud. 
4). The only approach to this in the Apocrypha is Wisd. 
XV. 3, oAOKANpOs Sixacocvvy: but in an interesting and im- 
portant passage in the Phedrwus of Plato (250c; cf. Tim. 
44), oA0KAnpos expresses the perfection of man before the 
Fall; I mean, of course, the Fall as Plato contemplated 
it; when to men, as yet odoxAnpos nai amabeis Kaxa@v, Were 
vouchsafed ordKxAnpa pddcpara, as contrasted with those 
weak partial glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are 
all that to most men are now vouchsafed. ‘That person 
then or thing is oAdKAnpos, which is ‘ omnibus numeris 
absolutus,’ or éy pndevi Aectropevos, as St. James himself 
(1. 4) explains the word. 

The various applications of réXeos are all referable to 
the réXos, which is its ground. In a natural sense the 
téXevoe are the adult, who, having attained the full limits 
of stature, strength, and mental power within their reach, 
have in these respects attained their réAos, as distinguished 
from the véoe or aides, young men or boys (Plato, Legg. 
Xl. 929 ce; Xenophon, Cyr. vii. 7.6; Polybius, v. 29. 2). 
This image of full completed growth, as contrasted with 
infancy and childhood, underlies the ethical use of rédecoe 
by St. Paul, he setting these over against the virtoe év 
NXpior@ (1 Cor. i. 6; xiv. 20; Ephes. iv. 13, 14; Phil. 
iil, 15; Heb. v. 14; ef. Philo, De Agricul. 2); they cor- 
respond in fact to the warépes of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as dis- 
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tinct from the veavioxo: and waidia. Nor is this ethical 
use of réXevos confined to Scripture. The Stoics distin- 
guished the rédevos in philosophy from the poxorray, just 
as at 1 Chron. xxv. 8 the réAevou are set over against the 
pavOavoyvres. With the heathen, those also were réXeot 
who had been initiated into the mysteries ; for just as the 
Lord’s Supper was called ro rédeov (Bingham, Christ. 
Antiquities, 1. 4. 3), because there was nothing beyond it, 
no privilege into which the Christian has not entered, so 
these réXevoe of heathen initiation obtained their name as 
having been now introduced into the latest and crowning 
mysteries of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity in our 
word ‘ perfect,’ which, indeed, it shares with rédevos itself ; 
this, namely, that they are both employed now in a rela- 
tive, now in an absolute sense; for only so could our 
Lord have said, “ Be ye therefore perfect (rédé101), as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect’? (réXevos), Matt. v. 48 ; 
ef. xix. 21. The Christian shall be ‘perfect,’ yet not in 
the sense in which some of the sects preach the doctrine 
of perfection, who, as soon as their words are looked into, 
are found either to mean nothing which they could not 
have expressed by a word less liable to misunderstanding ; 
or to mean something which no man in this life shall 
attain, and which he who affirms he has attained is 
deceiving himself, or others, or both. The faithful man 
shall be ‘ perfect,’ that is, aiming by the grace of God to 
be fully furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2; Col.iv. 12: 
TédELos Kal TrEeTANPOhopynpEvos) ; not a babe in Christ to the 
end, ‘not always employed in the elements, and infant 
propositions and practices of religion, but doing noble 
actions, well skilled in the deepest wysteries of faith and 
holiness.’?! In this sense St. Paul claimed to be réXecos, 


1 On the sense in wuich ‘perfection’ is demanded of the Christian, 
there is a discussion at larve by Jeremy Tavlor, Doctrine and Practice 
of Repentance, i. 3. 40-56, from which this quotation is drawn. 
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even while almost in the sume breath he disclaimed the 
being reteNerwpévos (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain. The odroxAnpos is one who 
has preserved, or who, having once lost, has now regained, 
his completeness: the réXscos is one who has attained his 
moral end, that for which he was intended, namely, to be 
a man in Christ; however it may be true that, having 
reached this, other and higher ends will open out before 
him, to have Christ formed in him more and more.' In 
the oAcKAnpos no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is deficient ; in the réAgvos no grace is merely in its 
weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached a certain 
ripeness and maturity. ‘Odo7eAns, occurring once in the 
N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23; cf. Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. v. 21), 
forms a connecting link between the two, holding on to 
oAoxAnpos in its first half, to réXecos in its second. 

“Aptios, occurring only once in the N. T. (2 Tim. iii. 17), 
and there presently explained more fully as é&npricpévos, 
approximates in meaning more closely to oddxAnpos, with 
which we find it joined by Philo (De Plant. 29), than to 
rédevos. It is explained by Calvin, ‘ in quo nihil est mu- 


-tilum,’—see further the quotation from Theodoret in Sui- 


cer, 8.v.,—and is found opposed to ywAos (Chrysostom), to 
xoroBos (Olympiodorus), to avamnpos (Theodoret). Vulcan 
in Lucian (Sacrif. 6) is od« aptios tw mode. If we ask 
ourselves under what special aspects completeness is con- 
templated in dptios, it would be safe to answer that it is 
not as the presence only ofall the parts which are necessary 
for that completeness, but involves further the adaptation 
and aptitude of these parts for the ends which they were 
designed to serve. The man of God, St. Paul would say 
(2 Tim. iii. 17), should be furnished and accomplished 
with all which is necessary for the carrying out of the 
work to which he is appointed. 


1 Seneca (Ep. 120) says of one, ‘Takebat perfectum animun, ad 
summam sui adductus.’ 
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§ xxiii. orépavos, dddnya. 


WE must not confound these words because our English 
‘crown’ stands for them both. I greatly doubt whether 
anywhere in classical literature otéfavos is used of the 
kingly, or imperial, crown. It is the crown of victory in 
the games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness—woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, 
of myrtle, of olive, or imitating in gold these leaves or 
others—of flowers, as of violets or roses (see Athenzus, 
xv. 9-33); the ‘wreath,’ in fact, or the ‘garland,’ the 
German ‘Kranz’ as distinguished from ‘ Krone;’ but 
never, any more than ‘corona’ in Latin, the emblem 
and sign of royalty. The dsddyua was this Bacvdeias 
yvoperpa, as Lucian calls it (Pise. 35 ; cf. Xenophon, Cyr. 
viii. 3.133 Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18); being properly a 
white linen band or fillet, ‘teenia’ or ‘ fascia’ (Curtius, 
iii. 3), encircling the brow; so that no language is more 
common than trepiTiBevae duddnyua to indicate the assump- 
tion of royal dignity (Polybius, v. 57.4; 1 Mace. 1.9; 
xi. 133 xiii. 32; Josephus, Anté. xii. 10, I), even as in 
Latin in like manner the ‘ diadema’ alone is the ‘ insigne 
regium ” (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). With this agree Sel- 
den’s opening words in his learned discussion on the 
distinction between ‘crowns’ and ‘diadems’ (Titles of 
Honour, ¢. 8, § 2): ‘ However those names have been from 
antient time confounded, yet the diadem strictly was a 
very different thing from what a crown now is or was; 
and it was no other than only a fillet of silk, linen, or 
some such thing. Nor appears it that any other kind of 
crown was used for a royal ensign, except only in some 
kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the be- 
ginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire.’ 

A passage 1n Plutarch brings out very clearly the dis- 
tinction here affirmed. The kingly crown which Antonius 
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offers to Cesar the biographer describes as S:adnpa 
orehdave Sadvns tepuretreypévov (Ces. 61). Here the 
otépavos is the garland or laureate wreath, with which 
the diadem proper was enwoven; indeed, according to 
Cicero (Phil. 11. 34), Cesar was already ‘ coronatus’ 
(=éoredavwpévos), this he would have been as Consul, 
when the offer was made. It is by keeping this distinc- 
tion in mind that we explain a version in Suetonius (Ces. 
79) of the same incident. One places on Cesar’s statue 
‘ coronam lauream candida fascia preligatam’ (his statues, 
Plutarch also informs us, were dadjpacw avadedepévor 
Bacidtxots) ; on which the tribunes command to be re- 
moved, not the ‘ corona,” but the ‘fascia;’ this being the 
diadem, in which alone the traitorous suggestion that he 
should suffer himself to be proclaimed king was con- 
tained. Compare Diodorus Siculus, xx. 24, where of one 
he says, Suddnua pév odn Expivev Exe, Epoper yap del ore- 
gavov. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in the 
Septuagint and in the Apocrypha may be seen by com- 
paring in the First Maccabees the passages in which 
Suddnua is employed (such as 1.93 Vi. 153 Vili. 143 Xi. 
13, 543 xii. 39; xiii. 32), and those where oredavos ap- 
pears (iv. 573; X.293 Xl. 353 xill. 3935 cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 
Compare Isai. Ixii. 3, where of Israel it is said that it 
shall be oréhavos xadXovs, but, as it is added, dcadnyua 
Bacinreias. 

In the N. T. it is plain that the orédavos whereof St. 
Paul speaks is always the conqueror’s, and not the king’s 
(1 Cor. ix. 24-26; 2 Tim. ii. 5); it is the same in what passes 
for the Second Epistle of Clement, $7. If St. Peter’s allu- 
sion (I Pet. v. 4) is not so directly to the Greek games, 
yet he too is silently contrasting the wreaths of heaven 
which never fade, the dpapavtivos orépavos tis Sons, 
with the garlands of earth which lose their beauty and 
freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 12; Rev. i. 103 ili. 11; iv. 
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4, it is little probable that a reference, either near or 
remote, is intended to these Greek games; the alienation 
from which, as idolatrous and profane, reached so far 
back, was so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Anét. 
xv. 8. 1-4; 1 Macc. i.14; 2 Macc. iv. 9, 12); and no doubt 
also of the Jewish members of the Church, that imagery 
drawn from the prizes of these games would have rather 
repelled than attracted them. Yet there also the crédavos, 
or the orédavos tis Cwhs, is the emblem, not of royalty, 
but of highest joy and gladness (cf. orépavos ayadnNa- 
patos, Ecclus. vi. 31), of glory and immortality. We may 
the more confidently conclude that with St. John it was 
so, from the fact that on three occasions, where beyond a 
doubt he does intend kingly crowns, he employs dsddnua 
(Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, at érrTa xeparal... 
Bacinrsts érra eiow]; xix. 12). In this last verse it is 
sublimely said of Him who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords, that “‘on his head were many crowns” (d:cadnpata 
qWoAAu) ; an expression, with all its magnificence, difficult 
to realize, so long as we picture to our mind’s eye such 
crouns as at the present monarchs wear, but intelligible 
at once, when we contemplate them as ‘ diadems,’ that is, 
narrow fillets encircling the brow. These “ many dia- 
dems ”’ will then be the tokens of the many royalties— 
of earth, of heaven, and of hell (Phil. 1i. 10)—which are 
his; royalties once usurped or assailed by the Great Red 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ’s dignities and honours, 
who has therefore his own seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), 
but now openly and for ever assumed by Him whose 
rightfully they are; just as, to compare earthly things 
with heavenly, when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, entered 
Antioch in triumph, he set two ‘ crowns,’ or ‘diadems’ 
rather (dsadnuara), on his head, the ‘diadem’ of Asia, 
and the ‘diadem’ of Egypt (1 Macc. xi. 13)53 or as in 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 47) we read of one #youcay tpeis 
Bacirelas eri ths Kxepadijs, the context plainly showing 
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that these are three diadems, the symbols of a triple 
royalty, which she wore. 

The only occasion on which ocrépavos might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt. xxvii. 29; cf. Mark xv. 
17; John xix. 2; where the weaving of the crown of 
thorns (orédavos axavOwos), and placing it on the Saviour’s 
head, is evidently a part of that blasphemous masquerade 
of royalty which the Roman soldiers would fain compel 
Him to enact. But woven of such materials as it was, 
probably of the juncus marinus, or of the lyciwm spinosum, 
it is evident that S.d6nua could not be applied to it; and 
the word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes the place of that 
which would have been the fittest in respect of the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. On the whole subject of 
this § see The Dictionary of the Bible, s. vv. Crown and 
Diadem; and Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. Coro- 
nation, p. 464. 


§ xxiv. wAsoveEia, piAapyupia. 


BETWEEN these words the same distinction exists as be- 
tween our ‘covetousness’ and ‘avarice,’ as between the 
German ‘ Habsucht’ and ‘Geiz.’? WyeoveEla, primarily 
the having more, and then in a secondary and more usual 
sense, the desire after the having more, is the more active 
sin, dedapyupia the more passive: the first, the ‘ amor 
sceleratus habendi,’ seeks rather to grasp what it has not; 
the second, to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply 
that which it already has. The first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive; even ag it 
may, and often will, be as free in scattering and squander- 
ing, as it was eager and unscrupulous in getting: the 
mreovextns will be often ‘rapti largitor,’ as was Catiline; 
characterizing whom Cicero demands (Pro Cw!. 6): ‘Quis in 
rapacitate avarior? quis in largitione effusior?’ even as 
the same idea is very boldly conceived in the Sir Giles 
G 
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Overreach of Massinger. Consistently with this, we find 
mwreovéxrns joined with dpmak (1 Cor. v. 10); wAeovetia 
with Bapurns (Plutarch, Arist. 3); mdeoveFlar with xrorat 
(Mark vii. 22); with dédscdas (Strabo, vii. 4. 6); with 
diroverxias (Plato, Legg. iii. 677 6); and the sin defined by 
Theodoret (in Ep. ad Rom. i. 30): 7 tot mdetovos Edects, 
Kal TOY ov TpoonKovTwy 7 aprayn: with which compare 
the definition, whosesoever it may be, of ‘ avaritia’ as 
‘injuriosa appetitio alienorum’ (ad Herenn. iv. 25); and 
compare further Bengel’s note (on Mark vii. 22) : ‘ wAsove- 
Eia, comparativum involvens, denotat medium quiddam 
inter furtum et rapinam; ubi per varias artes id agitur 
ut alter per se, sed cum lesione sui, inscius vel invitus, 
offerat, concedat et tribuat, quod indigne accipias.’ It is 
therefore fitly joined with aioypoxepde(a (Polybius, vi. 46. 
3). But, while it is thus with mdcoveEla, girapyvpia, on 
the other hand, the miser’s sin (it is joined with puxpo- 
Aoyla, Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 36) will be often 
cautious and timid, and will not necessarily have cast off 
the outward shows of uprightness. The Pharisees, for 
example, were @iNapyuvpo. (Luke xvi. 14): this was not 
irreconcilable with the maintenance of a religious profes- 
sion, which the wAgovegia would have manifestly been. 
Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has inter- 
spersed with his verse, draws this distinction strongly and 
well (Essay 7, Of Avarice), though Chaucer had done the 
same before him (see his Pervsones Tale; and his descrip- 
tion severally of Covetise and Avarice in The Romaunt 
of the Rose, 183-246). ‘ There are,’ Cowley says, ‘ two 
sorts of avarice; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immediately 
through all the channels of pride and luxury; the other 
is the true kind, and properly so called, which is a rest- 
less and unsatiable desire of riches, not for any further 
end or use, but only to hoard and preserve, and per- 
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petually increase them. The covetous man of the first 
kind is like a greedy ostrich, which devours any metal, 
but it is with an intent to feed upon it, and, in effect, it 
makes a shift to digest and excern it. The second is like 
the feolish chough, which loves to steal money only to 
hide it.’ 

There is another point of view in which wncovetla 
may be regarded as the larger term, the genus, of which 
dirapyupia is the species; this last being the love of 
money, while deovetia is the drawing and snatching by 
the sinner to himself of the creature in every form and 
kind, as it lies out of and beyond himself; the ‘ indigentia’ 
of Cicero (‘indigentia est libido inexplebilis:’ Tuse. iv. 
9. 21); compare Dio Chrysostom, De Avarit. Orat. 17; 
Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxvili. 35, 36; and Bengel’s pro- 
found explanation of the fact, that, in the enumeration of 
sins, St. Paul so often associates mAeoveE/a with sins of the 
flesh ; asat 1 Cor.v.11; Ephes. v. 3, 5; Col. iii. 5: ‘ Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate mdeoveElav, nam homo 
extra Deum querit pabulum in creaturd materiali, vel per 
voluptatem, vel per avaritiam: bonum alienum ad se 
redigit.” But, expressing much, Bengel has not expressed 
all. The connection between these two provinces of sin 
is deeper and more intimate still; and this is witnessed 
in the fact, that not merely is mdeovefia, as signifying 
covetousness, joined to sins of impurity, but the word is 
sometimes used, as at Ephes. v. 3 (see Jerome, in loc.), and 


often by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer. Thes. s.v.: and /: 
Hammond’s excellent note on Rom. i. 29), to designate © 


these sins themselves ; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fiercer and ever fiercer longing 
of the creature which has forsaken God, to fill itself 
with the lower objects of sense, is one and the same. 
The monsters of lust among the Roman emperors were 
monsters of covetousness as well (Suetonius, Calig. 38-41). 
Contemplated under this aspect, wAeoveEia baS a rouch 
G 2 
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wider and deeper sense than ¢iAapyupia. Plato (Gorg. 493), 
likening the desire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of 
the Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might never 
fill,| has implicitly a sublime commentary on the word; 
nor is it too much to say, that in it is summed up that 
ever defeated longing of the creature, as it has despised 
the children’s bread, to stay its hunger with the husks of 
the swine. 


§ xxv. Bdcxo, Troimalvo. 


WHILE Socxew and rrowmaivev are both often employed 
in a figurative and spiritual sense in the O.T. (1 Chron. 
xi. 2; Ezek. xxxiv. 3; Ps. lxxvil. 72; Jer. xxiii. 2), and 
motmaivey in the New; the only occasions in the latter, on 
which Bocxewy is so used, are John xxi. 15,17. There our 
Lord, giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated commission 
to feed his “‘ lambs” (ver. 15), his “‘sheep”? (ver. 16), and 
again his “sheep ”’ (ver. 17), uses first Booxe, then secondly 
woipawwe, returning to Booxe at the last. This return, on 
the third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument with 
some for an absolute identity in the meaning of the 
words. They have urged, with some show of reason, that 
Christ could not have had progressire aspects of the 
pastoral work in his intention here, else He would not 
have come back in the end to the Booxe, with which He 
began. Yet I cannot ascribe to accident the variation of 
the words, any more than the changes, in the same verses, 
from ayarrav to irgiv (see p. 41), from dpvia to mpoBara. 
It is true that our Version, rendering Boone and qroipawe 
alike by ‘ Feed,” as the Vulgate by “ Pasce,”’ has not 
attempted to follow the changes of the original text, nor 


1 Ttis evident that the same comparison had occurred to Shakespeare : 


‘The cloved will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filled and running.’ 
Cymbeline, Acti. Sc. 7. 
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can I perceive any resources of language by which either 
our own Version or the Latin could have helped itself 
here. ‘Tend’ for zroizawve is the best suggestion which I 
could make. The German, by aid of ‘weiden’ (= Bocxeuv) 
and ‘ hiiten’ (=crocuaiverv), might do it; but De Wette 
has ‘ weiden’ throughout. 

The distinction, notwithstanding, is very far from 
fanciful. Booxewv, the Latin ‘ pascere,’ is simply ‘to feed:’ 
but zroiwaivey involves much more ; the whole office of the 
shepherd, the guiding, guarding, folding of the flock, as 
well as the finding of nourishment for it. Thus Lampe: 
‘Hoc symbolum totum regimen ecclesiasticum compre- 
hendit ;’ and Bengel: ‘ Booxey est pars tod trotpmaivewy.’ 
The wider reach and larger meaning of vroipatvey makes 
itself felt at Rev. il. 27; xix. 15; where at once we are 
conscious how impossible it would be to substitute Bocxew; 
and compare Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 8. 

There is a fitness in the shepherd’s work for the setting 
forth of the highest ministries of men for the weal of 
their fellows, out of which the name, shepherds of their 
people, has been continually transferred to those who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of others 
committed to their charge. Thus kings in Homer are 
Twoimeves Aawv: cf.2 Sam.v. 2; vu. 7; Ps. Ixxvill. 71, 72. 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd (Isai. 
xl.113 Ezek. xxxiv. 11-31; Ps. xxi.); and God manifest 
in the flesh avouches Himself as 0 roiunv o cares (John 
x. 11); He is the dpyerouuny (1 Pet. v. 4); 0 wéyas rrouwny 
tov mpoBdatwy (Heb. xiii. 20); as such fulfilling the pro- 
phecy of Micah (v. 4). Compare a sublime passage in 
Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning : oft pévtot To Totpaivery 
gatly ayabov, Bote ov Bactrsdoe povov xai codois avdpact, 
Kai \uyais Tédeva Kexabappevats, adda Kat Oe@ Tw Tavyye- 
pove Suxaiws avariberar, with the three S$) preceding. 

But it may very naturally be asked, if srocwatvecv be thus 
so much the more significant and comprehensive word, and 
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if on this account the vro/uawe was added to the Booxe in 
the Lord’s latest instruction to his Apostle, how account 
for his going back to Bocxe again, and concluding thus, 
not as we should expect with the wider, but with the 
narrower charge, and weaker admonition? In Dean Stan- 
ley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, p. 138, the 
answer is suggested. The lesson, in fact, which we learn 
from this is a most important one, and one which the 
Church, and all that bear rule in the Church, have need 
diligently to lay to heart; this namely, that whatever else 
of discipline and rule may be superadded thereto, still, the 
feeding of the flock, the finding for them of spiritual 
food, is the first and last; nothing else will supply the 
room of this, nor may be allowed to put this out of 
that foremost place which by right it should occupy. 
How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, the preaching 
of the Word loses its preeminence; the Rocke falls into 
the background, is swallowed up in the vro:paivew, which 
presently becomes no true zrotuaivew, because it is not a 
Bocrew as well, but such a ‘shepherding ’ rather as God’s 
Word by the prophet Ezekiel has denounced (xxxiv. 2, 3, 
8, 10; ef. Zech. xi. 15-17; Matt. xxiii.) 


§ xxvii. CiXos, POovos. 


THESE words are often joined together; they are so by 
St. Paul (Gal. v. 20, 21); by Clement of Rome (1 Ep. § 3), 
4,5; and virtually by Cyprian in his little treatise, De 
Zelo et Livore: by classical writers as well; by Plato (Phil. 
47 e; Legg. 11. 679c; Menex. 242 a); by Plutarch, Coriol. 
19; and by others. Still, there are differences between 
them; and this first, that Sjdos is a péoov, being used 
sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17; Rom. x. 2; 2 Cor. 
1X. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture oftener, in an evil sense 
(as Acts v. 17; Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 20; Jam. iii. 14, in 
which last place, to make quite clear what ¢7jXos is meant, 
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it is qualified by the addition of zuxpds, and is linked with 
ép{0eva): while @Odvos, incapable of good, is used always 
and only in an evil, signification. When {os is taken in 
good part, it signifies the honorable emulation,' with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself to the 
mind’s eye as excellent: fjAos trav dplorwy (Lucian, Adv. 
Indoct. 17): Gros rob Berriovos (Philo, de Prem. et Pen. 
3) 3 Prrorepia xal CAros (Plutarch, De Alex. Fort. Or. ii. 6; 
An Seni Resp. Ger. 25) 3 Sndros nal pipnors (Herodian, ii. 4); 
Enrorns cal puntys (vi. 8).. It is the Latin ‘emulatio,’ 
in which nothing of envy is of necessity included, however 
such in it, as in our ‘ emulation,’ may find place; the 
German ‘Nacheiferung,’ as distinguished from ‘ Hifer- 
sucht.’ The verb ‘zmulor,’ I need hardly observe, finely 
expresses the difference between worthy and unworthy 
emulation, governing an accusative in cases where the 
first, a dative where the second, is intended. South here, 
as always, expresses himself well: ‘We ought by all 
means to note the difference between envy and emulation ; 
which latter is a brave and a noble thing, and quite of 
another nature, as consisting only in a generous imitation 
of something excellent; and that such an imitation as 
scorns to fall short of its copy, but strives, if possible, to 
outdo it. The emulator is impatient of a superior, not 
by depressing or maligning another, but by perfecting 
himself. So that while that sottish thing envy sometimes 
fills the whole soul, as a great dull fog does the air; this, 
on the contrary, inspires it with a new life and vigour, 
whets and stirs up all the powers of it to action. And 
surely that which does so (if we also abstract it from those 
heats and sharpnesses that sometimes by accident may 


1 "Epis, which often in the Odyssey, and in the later Greek (not, I 
believe, in the Ziad), very nearly resembled (jAos in this its meaning of 
emulation, was capable in like manner of a nobler application ; thus Basil 
the Great defines it (Reg. Brev. Tract. 66): pis pev dori, Stav tis, vrép 
Tou py €Aatroy harjvai rivos, orovdaly mrotety Th. 
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attend it), must needs be in the same degree lawful and 
laudable too, that it is for a man to make himself as use- 
ful and accomplished as he can’ (Works, London, 1737, 
vol. v. p. 403; and compare Bishop Butler, Works, 1836, 
vol. i. p. 15). 

By Aristotle {jos is employed exclusively in this , 
nobler sense, as that active emulation which grieves, not 
that another has the good, but that itself has it not; and 
which, not pausing here, seeks to supply the deficiencies 
which it finds in itself. From this point of view he con- 
trasts it with envy (Rhet. 2. 11): &ore Cros Ava Tis earl 
hawvopévyn trapovaoia aya0av évtinwy .... ody Ste adr, 
GX OTe ody! Kal abT@ gore: 510 Kal eriecnés gotiv 0 Cros, 
Kal émiecxav: To 5& Povey, havrAov, kai davrwv. The 
Church Fathers follow in his footsteps. Jerome (Ezp. in 
Gal. v. 20): ‘ Gos et in bonam partem accipi potest, 
quum quis nititur ea que bona sunt emulari. Invidia 
vero alienad felicitate torquetur;” and again (i Gal. iv. 
17): ‘ Amulantur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus esse 
gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse desiderant.’? Céicu- 
menius : oT Gyros Kivnois avyts évOovotwdns et TL, peta 
TLVOS UhopLolwaews TOU Mpos 6 % oTrovdn gore: cf. Plutarch, 
Pericles, 2. Compare the words of our English poet: 


‘ Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned and brave.’ 


But it is only too easy for this zeal and honorable 
rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion; the Latin 
‘simultas,’ connected (see Doderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. 
p- 72), not with ‘ simulare,’ but with ‘ simul,’ attests the 
fact: those who fogether aim at the same object, who are 
thus competitors, being in danger of being enemies as 
well; just as @usAXa (which, however, has kept its more 
honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim. an Corp. App. Pe). 3), 
is connected with dua; and ‘rivales’ meant no more 
at first than occupants of the banks of the same river 
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(Pott, Etym. Forsch. ii. 2. 191). These degeneracies which 
wait so near upon emulation, and which sometimes cause 
the word itself to be used for that into which it degene- 
rates (‘pale and bloodless emulation,’ Shakespeare), may 
assume two shapes: either that of a desire to make war 
upon the good which it beholds in another, and thus to 
trouble that good, and make it less; therefore we find 
CyAos and épis continually joined together (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 3, 
36): Snros and guArovecnia (Plutarch, De Cap. Inim. Util. 
1): or, where there is not vigour and energy enough to 
attempt the making of it less, there may be at least the 
urshing of it less ; with such petty carping and fault-finding 
as it may dare to indulge in—@0ovos and pasos being 
joined, as in Plutarch, Prec. Reg. Reip. 27. And here in 
this last fact is the point of contact which [jos has with 
pOoves (thus Plato, Menex. 242a: mpa@tov pév Enrdos, amo 
Cnrov 62 dOovos: and Aischylus, Agamem. 939: 0 & ag6o- 
yntos ovx érifnros més); the latter being essentially 
passive, as the former is active and energic. We do not 
find @@ovos in the comprehensive catalogue of sins at 
Mark vii. 21, 22; but this envy, dved¢pwy ios, as Aschylus 
(Agam. 755) has called it, ‘onpeiov hucews ravtaract 
Tjovnpas, a8 Demosthenes (499, 21), macav peyiotn Tov ev 
avOpwrrots vooos, as Euripides has done, and of which 
Herodotus (iii. 80) has said, apynOev gudvetar avOpwre, 
could not, in one shape or other, be absent; its place is 
supplied by a circumlocution, of@@arpos srovnpos (cf. Ec- 
clus. xiv. 8, 10), but one putting it in connexion with 
the Latin ‘ invidia,’ which is derived, as Cicero observes 
(Tuse. ili. 9), ‘a nimis intuendo fortunam alterius ;’ cf. 
Matt. xx. 15; and 1 Sam. xvi. 9g: “ Saul eyed,” 1. e. 
envied, “ David.” The ‘ urentes oculi’ of Persius (Sat. 11. 
34), the ‘mal’ occhio’ of the Italians, must receive the 
same explanation. ®é@ovos is the meaner sin,—and there- 
fore the beautiful Greek proverb, 0 d@ovos &&w Tov Oelov 
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xopov,—being merely displeasure at another’s good;'! 
AvTN ge adroTplois ayaOots, as the Stoics defined it 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 63, 111), Avan THs TOD tANoloY 
evrrpayias, a8 Basil (Hom. de Invid.), ‘ egritudo suscepta 
propter alterius res secundas, que nihil noceant invidenti,’ 
as Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8; ef. Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9. 8), 
‘odium felicitatis aliens,’ as Augustine (De Gen. ad Lit. 
11-14),? with the desire that this good or this felicity may 
be less : and this, quite apart from any hope that thereby 
its own will be more (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 10); so that it is 
no wonder that Solomon long ago could describe it as 
‘the rottenness of the bones’ (Prov. xiv. 30). He that is 
conscious of it is conscious of no impulse or longing to 
raise himself to the level of him whom he envies, but only 
to depress the envied to his own. When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Themistocles to 
sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was fHXos in its nobler 
form, an emulation which would ,not let him rest, till he 
had set a Salamis of his own against the Marathon of his 
great predecessor. But it was ¢@ovos which made that 
Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Aristides evermore 
styled ‘The Just’ (Plutarch, Arist. 7); an envy which 
contained no impulses moving him to strive for himself 
after the justice which he envied in another. See on this 
subject further the beautiful remarks of Plutarch, De Prof. 
Virt. 14; and on the likenesses and differences between 
pioos and POoves, his graceful essay, full of subtle analysis 
of the human heart, De Invidid et Odio. Bacxavia, a word 
frequent enough in later Greek in this sense of envy, 
nowhere occurs in the N. T.; Bacxaivey only once 
(Gal. 1i1. 1). 


1 Aucustine’s definition of @éovos (Eup. in Gal. v. 21) introduces 
into it an ethical element which rarely if at all belongs to it: ‘ Invidia 
dolor animi est, cum tndignus videtur aliquis assequi etiam quod non 
appetebas.’ This would rather be vézeors and veseoay in the ethical ter- 
minology of Aristotle (Ethic. Nic. ii. 7,15; Zthet. i. 9). 

1 ‘Sick of a strange disease, another's health.’—Phineas Fletcher. 
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§ xxvii. Cw7, Bios. 


THE Latin language and the English not less are poorer 
than the Greek, in having but one word, the Latin ‘ vita,’ 
the English ‘ life,’ where the Greek has two. There 
would, indeed, be no comparative poverty here, if Cw7 and 
Bios were merely duplicates. But, contemplating life as 
these do from very different points of view, it is inevitable 
that we, with our one word for both, must use this one in 
very diverse senses; and may possibly, through this equi- 
vocation, conceal real and important differences from our- 
selves or from others; as nothing is so effectual for this 
as the employment of equivocal words. 

The true antithesis of fw7 1s @dvaros (Rom. viii. 38; 
2Cor. v. 4; Jer. vili. 3; Ecclus. xxx. 17; Plato, Legg. xii. 
944.c), as of Snv, arroOvnoxew (Luke xx. 38; 1 Tim. v. 6; 
Rev. i. 18; cf. Il. xxiii. 70; Herodotus, i. 31; Plato, 
Phedo, 71 d; ov« évavtlov ons to Sv ro TEeOvdavar sivat 5) ; 
fw, as some will have it, being nearly connected with 
aw, ant, to breathe the breath of life, which is the neces- 
sary condition of living, and, as such, is involved in like 
manner in wvejua and yyuy7, in ‘spiritus’ and ‘ anima.’ 

But, while fw7) is thus life intensive (‘ vita qua vivimus’), 
Bios is life extensive (‘ vita quam vivimus’), the period or 
duration of life; and then, in a secondary sense, the means 
by which that life is sustained ; and thirdly, the manner 
in which that life is spent; the ‘line of life,’ ‘ profession,’ 
career. Examples of @ios in all these senses the N. T. 
supplies. Thus it is used as— 

a. The period or duration of life; thus, ypovos rod Biou 
(1 Pet. iv. 3): cf. Bios rod ypovov (Job x. 20): pixos Biov 
kat @tn Cwns (Prov. ii. 2): Plutarch (De Lib. Ed. 17), 
oTvypn xpovou Tas o Bios éote: again, Bios tis CwHs (Cons. 
ad Apoll. 25); and wn «ai Bios (De Plac. Phil. vy. 18). 

8. The means of life, or ‘living,’ A.V.; Mark xii. 44; 
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Luke viii. 43; xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17, rov Blov Tov Kcoopov: 
cf. Plato, Gorg. 486d; Legg. xi.936c; Aristotle, Hist. An. 
ix. 23. 2; Euripides, Jon, 329; and often, but not always, 
these means of life, with an under sense of largeness and 
abundance. 

y. The manner of life; or life in regard of its moral 
conduct, having such words as tpozros, 7)0n, wpatts for its 
equivalents, and not seldom such epithets as xocpuos, 
ypnatos, cwppwv, joined to it 1; Tim. ii. 2; so Plato (Rep. 
1. 344), Biou diaywyn: Plutarch, data wai Bios (De Virt. et 
Vit. 2): and very nobly (De Is. et Os. 1), rod b& ywwoxer 
Ta évTa Kal hpoveiy apaipeDévtos, ov Biov adrA XY povor 
[olwar] eivac tHv aBavaciav: and De Lib. Ed. 7, reraypévos 
Bios: Josephus, Att. v. 10.1; with which compare Augus- 
tine (De Trin. xii. 11): ‘ Cujus vite sit quisque ; id est, 
quomodo agat hec temporalia, quam vitam Greci non Cony 
sed Biov vocant.’ 

In Bios, thus used as manner of life, there is an ethical 
sense often inhering, which, in classical Greek at least, Sw») 
does not possess. Thus in Aristotle (Polztics, 1. 13. 13), 
it is said that the slave is xowwvos wns, he lives with the 
family, but not xotvwvos Biov, he does not share in the 
career of his master; cf. Ethic. Nic. x. 6. 8; and he draws, 
according to Ammonius, the following distinction: Bios 
éoTl Aoytx7) Cw7}: Ammonius himself affirming Bios to be 
never, except incorrectly, applied to the existence of plants 
or animals, but only to the lives of men.’ I know not 
how he reconciled this statement with such passages as 
these from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 1. 1. 153 1x. 8. 13 un- 
less, indeed, he included him in his censure. Still, the 
distinction which he somewhat too absolutely asserts (see 
Stallbaum’s note on the Timeus of Plato, 44d), 1s a real 
one: it displays itself with singular clearness in our words 
‘zoology’ and ‘ biography ;’” but not in ‘biology,’ which, 

1 Seo on these two synonyms, Vémel, Synon, Worterbuch, p. 168, sq. ; 
and Wyttenbach, Animad. in Plutarchum, vol. iii. p. 166. 
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as now used, is a manifest misnomer.! We speak, on one 
side, of ‘ zoology,’ for animals (6a) have the vital prin- 
ciple; they live, equally with men, and are capable of being 
classed and described according to the different workings 
of this natural life of theirs: but, on the other hand, we 
speak of ‘ biography ;’ for men not merely live, but they 
lead lives, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another, which may make them worthy 
to be recorded. They are 277 fw%js, but 680) Blov (Prov. 
Iv. 10); cf. Philo, De Carit. 4, where of Moses he Says 
that at a certain epoch of his mortal course, #p£aro pera- 
Bama 2x Ovnris Cwijs eis aBdvarov Biov. 

From all this it will follow, that, while @évaros and fan 
constitute, as observed already, the true antithesis, yet 
they do this only so long as life is physically contemplated ; 
thus the Son of Sirach (xxx. 17): xpefcowy Odvaros UTED 
Conv mixpay % appwornpa éupovov. Butso soon as amoral 
element is introduced, and ‘life’ is regarded as the oppor- 
tunity for living nobly or the contrary, the antithesis is 
not between Gavaros and fw, but Odvaros and Blos: thus 
compare Xenophon (De Rep. Lac. ix. 1): AlpeTWTEpOV Elvat 
Tov Kadov Gavatov arti Tov aicypod Biov, with Plato 
(Legg. xii. 944 d): Cwnv aicypav dpvipevos peta Tayous, 
pGddov 7 pet’ avdpetas Kadov cai evdatpova Odvartrov. A 
reference to the two passages will show that in the latter 
it is the present boon of shameful life, (therefore fw2),) 
which the craven soldier prefers to an honorable death ; 
while in the former, Lycurgus teaches that an honorable 
death is to be chosen rather than a long and shameful 
existence, a Bios aBios (Empedocles, 326); a Blos aBlwros 
(Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8. 8; cf. Meineke, Fraqm. Com. Gree. 
142); a Blos od Biwros (Plato, Apol. 38a); a ‘ vita non 

1 The word came to us from the French. Gottfried Reinhart Trevi- 
sanus, who died in 1837, was its probable inventor in his book, Biologie, 
ou la Philosophie dela Nature vivante, of which the first volume appeared 


in 1802. Some flying pages by Canon Field, of Norwich, Biology and 
Social Science, deal well with this blunder, 
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vitalis;’ from which all the ornament of life, all the 
reasons for living, have departed. The two grand chap- 
ters with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes (82, 83) 
constitute a fine exercise in the distinction between the 
words themselves, as between their derivatives no less; 
and Herodotus, vil. 46, the same. 

But all this being so, and Bios, not fw7, the ethical word 
of classical Greek, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might 
not unnaturally be perplexed with the fact that all is there 
reversed ; forno one will deny that fw) is there the nobler 
word, expressing as it continually does all of highest and 
best which the saints possess in God; thus oréhavos rijs 
Cwns (Rev. il. 10), EvAov ris Cwis (11. 7), BiBros Tis Cwrjs 
(iii. 5), Ddwp Cwrs (xxi. 6), Cw xai edogBeca (2 Pet. i. 3), 
Son xai addbOapcia (2 Tim. i. 10), Sw Tot Ozov (Ephes. iv. 
18), Sw7 aiwvios (Matt. xix. 16; Rom. ii. 7),' S07 axara- 
ruTos (Heb. vii. 16); 77 dvtTws Sw) (1 Tim. vi. 19); or some- 
times m7 with no further addition (Matt. vii. 14; Rom. 
v.17, and often); all these setting forth, each from its 
own point of view, the highest blessedness of the creature. 
Contrast with them the following uses of Bios, Adovai Tod 
Biov (Luke viii. 14), mpaypatetat tod Biov (2 Tim. ii. 4), 
anratoveia Tov Biov (1 John ii. 16), Bros rod Koopov (iii. 17), 
peptpvat Biwtixad (Luke xxi. 34). How shall we explain 
this ? 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Revealed 
religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in closest con- 
nexion, declares them the necessary correlatives one of 
the other (Gen. i.-ili.; Rom. v. 12); and, as an involved 
consequence, in like manner, life and holiness. It is God’s 
word alone which proclaims that, wherever there is death, 
it is there because sin was there first; wherever there is 
no death, that is, life, this is there, because sin has never 
been there, or having once been, is now cast out and ex- 


1 Zen aiwmos occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2; cf. (wn 
dévaos, 2 Mace. vii. 36), and in Plutarch, De Js. et Os, 1. 
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pelled. In revealed religion, which thus makes death to 
have come into the world through sin, and only through 
sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly 
lives, does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found place for a time, has since been overcome 
and expelled. So soon as ever this is felt and understood, 
Con at once assumes the profoundest moral significance ; 
it becomes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof we predicate absolute fw7, 
we predicate absolute holiness of the same. Christ affirm- 
ing of Himself, 2yo etme 7 Son (John xiv. 6; cf. 1 John 
i. 2; Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 4: Xpiotos ro adnOwov jpov 
nv), implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolutely 
holy ; and in the creature, in like manner, that alone truly 
lives, or triumphs over death, death at once physical and 
spiritual, which has first triumphed over sin. No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than 
fw to set forth the blessedness of God, and the blessedness 
of the creature in communion with God. 

It follows that those expositors of Ephes. iv. 18 are in 
error, who there take dmnAdorpimpeévor tis Cwijs tod Oeod, 
as ‘ alienated from a divine life,’ that 1s, ‘ from a life lived 
according to the will and commandments of God’ (‘ remoti a 
vita illa que secundum Deum est:’ as Grotius has it), 
Cwn never signifying this. The fact of such alienation was 
only too true; but the Apostle is not affirming it here, but 
rather the miserable condition of the heathen, as men 
estranged from the one fountain of life (mapa Loi mny7 
Cons, Ps. xxxv. 10); as not having life, because separated 
from Him who only absolutely lives (John v. 26), the living 
God (Matt. xvi. 16; 1 Tim. ili. 15), in fellowship with 
whom alone any creature has life. Another passage, 
namely Gal. v. 25, will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to Sw7 (and to the verb Sv as well) the force 
which has been claimed for it here. 
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§ xxvili. xvptos, Seozrorns. 


A MAN, according to the later Greek grammarians, was 
Secrrorns in respect of his slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756¢), 
therefore otxodeororns, but xvpsos in regard of his wife and 
children; who in speaking either to him or of him, would 
give him this title of honour; “as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord” (x ¥pvov aitov xadodca, 1 Pet. iii. 6; 
cf. 1 Sam. i. 8; cf. Plutarch, De Virt. Mul. s. vv. Mixa 
kat Meyiorw). There is a certain truth in this distinction. 
Undoubtedly there lies in xvpsos the sense of an authority 
owning limitations—moral limitations it may be; it is 
implied too that the wielder of this authority will not 
exclude, in wielding it, a consideration of their good over 
whom it is exercised ; while the dsoorns exercises a more 
unrestricted power and absolute domination, confessing no 
such limitations or restraints. He who addresses another 
as égo7rora, puts an emphasis of submission into his 
speech, which «vpie would not have possessed ; therefore 
it was that the Greeks, not yet grown slavish, refused this 
title of decmurns to any but the gods (Euripides, Hippol. 
88: avak, Oeous yap deaomotas Kare ypewv); while 
our own use of ‘despot,’ ‘despotic,’ ‘ despotism,’ as set over 
against that of ‘lord,’ ‘ lordship,’ and the lke, attests 
that these words are coloured for us, as they were for those 
from whom we have derived them. 

Still, there were influences at work tending to break 
down this distinction. Slavery, or the appropriating, 
without payment, of other men’s toil, however legalized, 
is so abhorrent to men’s innate sense of right, that they 
seek to mitigate, in word at least, if not in fact, its 
atrocity; and thus, as no southern Planter in America 
willingly spoke of his ‘slaves,’ but preferred some other 
term, so In antiquity, wherever any gentler or more hu- 
mane view of slavery obtained, the antithesis of deo7orns 
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and dodAos would continually give place to that of xvpzos 
and dodXos. The harsher antithesis might still survive, but 
the milder would prevail side by side with it. We need 
not look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the gram- 
marianus was observed. Masters are now «vpvoc (Ephes. vi. 
9; Col. iv. 1), and now deo7orat (1 Tim. vi. 1,23 Tit. ii. 
9; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18), with him; and compare Philo, Quod 
Omn. Prob. Lib. 6. 

But, while all experience shows how little sinful man 
can be trusted with unrestricted power over his fellow, 
how certainly he will abuse it—a moral fact attested in 
our use of ‘ despot’ as equivalent with ‘tyrant,’ as well as 
in the history of the word ‘tyrant’ itself—it can only be 
a blessedness for man to regard God as the absolute Lord, 
Ruler, and Disposer of his life; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: and, as 
we saw that the Greeks, not without a certain sense of 
this, were well pleased to style the gods Sea7dra, however 
they might refuse this title to any other; so, within the 
limits of Revelation, deo7rorns, no less than xupios, is ap- 
plied to the true God. Thus in the Septuagint, at Josh. 
v. 14; Prov. xxix. 25; Jer. iv. 10; in the Apocrypha, at 
2 Mace. v. 17, and elsewhere; while in the N.T. on these 
occasions: Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 
1; Jude 4. In the last two it is to Christ, but to Christ 
as God, that the title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, out 
of that latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that, at Jude 4, dea7rorns is to 
be referred to Christ; attributing only xupsos to Him, and 
Seo7rorns to the Father. The fact that in the Greek text, 
as he read it, Oeov followed and was joined to deccerny, 
no doubt really lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe 
the title of deomorns to Christ. It was for him not a phi- 
lological, but a theological difficulty, however he may have 


sought to persuade himself otherwise. 
H 
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This Seo7rorns did no doubt express on the lips of the 
faithful who used it, their sense of God’s absolute disposal 
of his creatures, of his autocratic power, who “doeth ac- 
cording to his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth” (Dan. iv. 35), more strongly 
than xvptos would have done. So much is plain from 
some words of Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 35), who finds 
evidence of Abraham’s evAdBera, of his tempering, on one 
signal occasion, boldness with reverence and godly fear, in 
the fact that, addressing God, he forsakes the more usual 
xvpee, and substitutes déo7rora in its room; for deozrorns, 
as Philo proceeds to say, is not xvpuos only, but poRepos 
xuptos, and implies, on his part who uses it, a more entire 
prostration of self before the might and majesty of God 
than xvptos would have done. 


§ xxix. dralwv, iirepjdavos, UBptotis. 


THESE words occur all of them together at Rom. i. 30, 
though in an order exactly the reverse from that in which 
I have found it convenient to take them. They constitute 
an interesting subject for synonymous discrimination. 
"AAalwv, occurring twice in the Septuagint (Hab. ii. 5 ; 
Job xxviii. 8), is found as often in the N.T. (here and at 
2 Tim. ili. 27); while adafovea, of which the Septuagint 
knows nothing, appears four times in the Apocrypha 
(Wisd. v. 8; xvu. 7; 2 Macc. ix. 8; xv. 6), and in the 
N. T. twice (Jam. iv. :6; 1 John ii. 16). Derived from 
adn, ‘a wandering about,’ it designated first the vagabond 
mountebanks (‘ marktschreyers’), conjurors, quacksalvers, 
or exorcists (Acts xix. 13; 1 Tim. v. 13); being joined 
with yons (Lucian, Revivisc. 29); with dévak (Aristo- 
phanes) ; with xevos (Plutarch, Quom. in Virt. Prof. 10) ; 
full of empty and boastful professions of cures and other 
feats which they could accomplish; such as Volpone in 
The Foe of Ben Jonson (Act 1. Se. 1). It was from them 
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transferred to any braggart or boaster (a\al@y Kai viép- 
avyos, Philo, Cong. Erud. Grat. § 8; while for other in- 
different company which the word keeps, see Aristophanes, 
Nub. 445-452) ; vaunting himself in the possession of skill 
(Wisd. xvii. 7), or knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or 
riches, or whatever else it might be, which were not truly 
his (Plutarch, Qud quis Rat. Laud. 4). He is thus the exact 
antithesis of the eipwy, who makes less of himself and his 
belongings than the reality would warrant, in the same 
way as the ddatwv makes more (Aristotle, Hthic. Nic. ii. 7. 
12). In the Definitions which pass under Plato’s name, 
anafoveia is defined as és mpoorointixn ayabov wr) vTap- 
xyovrwy: while Xenophon (Cyr. li. 2. 12) describes the 
adalwy thus: o pév yap adal@y ewovye Soxet bvopa Keio Oar 
érri Tots mpoomrovoupévots Kal TOV LWTEpPOLS Elvat 7) EioL, Kal 
avépeorépots, Kal tromjoew, & wn ixavol Eiot, UTiayvoupéevos’ 
Kai Tatra, pavepois yvyvopévows, OTL TOD AaPeEtv TL Evexa Kal 
xepdavat trovovow: and Aristotle (Hthic. Nic. iv. 3; 2) : Ooxel 
57) 0 piv adalav mpoomointixos Tov évdoEwv Eivat, Kat pn 
trapyovTwy, cai welovev } vrapyxe: cf. Theodoret on Rom. 
1. 30: dralovas Kade Tovs ovdepiay piv EyovTas Tpodaciy 
eis dpovnpatos byxov, patnv 5 dvatwpévouvs. As such he 
is likely to be a busybody and meddler, which may explain 
the juxtaposition of dXafovera and mroAuTpaypoourn (Ep. ad 
Diognetum, 4). Other words with which it 1s joined are 
Braxeta (Plutarch, De Rect. Aud. 18); tudos (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Ep. §13)3 dyepwyia (2 Mace. 1x. 7); amaidsucia 
(Philo, Migrat. Abrah. 24): while in the passage from 
Xenophon, which was just now quoted in part, the araloves 
are distinguished from the doreiot and evyapites. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the aralwr, 
that in his boastings he overpasses the limits of the truth 
(Wisd. ii. 16, 17); thus Aristotle sees in him not merely 
one making unseemly display of things which he actually 
possesses, but vaunting himself in those which he docs 


not possess; and sets over against him the adAnGeutixos Kai 
H 2 
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T@ Bio kal TO Oyo: cf. Rhet. ii. 6: To Ta ddAOT PLA adTod 
hacKey, adraloveias onuciov: and Xenophon, Mem. i. 7; 
while Plato (Rep. viii. 560 c) joins wevdels with araloves 
Adyou: and Plutarch (Pyrrh. 19) adafav with xouros. We 
have in the same sense a lively description of the aralov 
in the Characters (23) of Theophrastus; and, still better, 
of the shifts and evasions to which he has recourse, in the 
treatise, Ad Herenn. iv. 50, 51. While, therefore ‘ boaster ’ 
fairly represents aralov (Jebb suggests ‘ swaggerer,’ Cha- 
vacters of Theophrastus, p. 193), ‘ ostentation’ does not 
well give back adaloveia, seeing that a man can only be 
ostentatious in things which he really has to show. No word 
of ours, and certainly not ‘pride’ (1 John ii. 16, E. V.), 
renders it all so adequately as the German ‘ prahlerei.’ 
For the thing, Falstaff and Parolles, both of them ‘ un- 
scarred braggarts of the war,’ are excellent, though mar- 
vellously diverse, examples; so too Bessus in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s King and no King; while, on the other hand, 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, despite of all his big vaunting 
words, is no dXatwy, inasmuch as there are fearful reali- 
ties of power by which these his peydAns yAwoons Koutrot 
are sustained and borne out. This dealing in braggadocio 
is a vice sometimes ascribed to whole nations; thus an 
tugdutos adafoveia to the Aitolians (Polybius, iv. 3; ef. 
Livy, xxxiii. 11); and, in modern times, to the Gascons; 
out of which these last have given us ‘ gasconade.’ The 
Vulgate, translating anraloves, ‘elati’ (in the Rhemish, 
‘haughty ’), has not seized the central meaning as suc- 
cessfully as Beza, who has rendered it ‘ gloriosi.’ ! 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn between the 
dnrateov and the wéprtrepos [1) ayarn ov weprrepeverat, 1 Cor. 

1 We formerly used ‘glorious’ in this sense. Thus, in North's Plu- 
tarch, p. 183: ‘Some took this for a glorious brag; others thought he 
[ Aleibiades | was like enough to have done it.’ And Milton (The Reason 
of Church Government, i. 5): ‘He | Anselm] little dreamt then that the 


weeding hook of Reformation would, after two ages, pluck up his glort- 
ous poppy [prelacy] from insulting over the good corn [presbytery }.’ 
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xiii. 4], that the first vaunts of things which he has 
not, the second of things which, however little this his 
boasting and bravery about them may become him, he 
actually has. The distinction, however, cannot be main- 
tained (see Polybius, xxxii. 6. 5: xl. 6. 2); both are liars 
alike. 

But this habitual boasting of our own will hardly fail 
to be accompanied with a contempt for that of others. If 
it did not find, it would rapidly generate, such a tendency ; 
and thus the adralwy is often avOddns as well (Prov. xxi. 
24); adafovera is nearly allied to imrepowia: they are used 
as almost convertible terms (Philo, De Carit. 22-24). But 
from wrepoyia to imepndavia there is but a single step; 
we need not then wonder to meet iepydavos joined with 
araleov: cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 16. The places in 
the N. T. where it occurs, besides those noted already, are 
Luke i. 51; Jam. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v.55; wmrepndavia at Mark 
vii. 22. A picturesque image serves for its basis: the 
imepnpavos, from b7ép and datvoyat, being one who shows 
himself above his fellows, exactly as the Latin ‘superbus ’ 
is from ‘super; ’ as our ‘ stilts’ 1s connected with ‘ Stolz,’ 
and with ‘ stout’ in its earlier sense of ‘ proud,’ or ‘ lifted 
up.’ Deyling (Obss. Sac. vol. v. p. 219): ‘ Vox proprie 
notat hominem capite super alios eminentem, ita ut, quein- 
admodum Saul, pre ceteris sit conspicuus, I Sam. ix. 2.’ 
Compare Horace (Carm. i. 18. 15): ‘Ht tollens vacuuin 
plus nimio Gloria verticem.’ 

A man can show himself d\afwy only when in company 
with his fellow-men ; but the proper seat of the urepngdania, 
tbe German ‘ hochmuth,’ is within. He that is sick of this 
sin compares himself, it may be secretly or openly, with 
others, and lifts himself above others, in honour preferring 
himself; his sin being, as Theophrastus (Charact. 34) 
describes it, xatadpovnots Tis ANY avTOD TOY aAddAwV: 
joined therefore with uzrepoyria (Demosthenes, Orut. xxi. 
247); with éEovdévwors (Ps. xxx. 19) 3 umepyndavos with 
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avOaons (Plutarch, Alcib. c. Cor. 4). The bearing of the 
u7Trepnpavos toward others is not of the essence, is only the 
consequence, of his sin. His ‘arrogance,’ as we say, his 
claiming to himself of honour and observance (vmrepnpavia 
is joined with ¢Aodokia, Esth. iv. 10); his indignation, 
aud, it may be, his cruelty and revenge, if these are with- 
held (see Esth. iii. 5,6; and Appian, De Reb. Pun. viii. 
118: wpa cat brrepjdava), are only the outcomings of this 
false estimate of himself; it is thus that dvepndavos and 
érripOovos (Plutarch, Pomp. 24), bmepndavos and Bapeis 
(Qu. Rom. 63), brepnpavia and ayepwyia (2 Mace. ix. 7), 
are joined together. In the vzepydavos we may have the 
perversion of a nobler character than in the adafeor, the 
melancholic, as the adrafwy is the sanguine, the t8piorns 
the choleric, temperament; but because nobler, therefore 
one which, if it falls, falls more deeply, sins more fear- 
fully. He is one whose “heart is lifted up” (iyndroKdp- 
dios, Prov. xvi. 5); one of those ta inpnra dpovodrtes 
(Rom. xii. 16), as opposed to the tazrewol 7H Kapdia: he 
is tudwOets (1 Tim. ill. 6) or tetudwpévos (2 Tim. il. 4), 
besotted with pride, and far from all true wisdom (Ecclus. 
xv. 8); and this lifting up of his heart may be not merely 
against man, but against God; he may assail the very 
prerogatives of Deity itself (1 Macc. 1. 21, 24; Ecclus. x. 
12, 13; Wisd. xiv.6: drepndavoryeyavtes). Theophylact 
therefore does not go too far, when he calls this sin axpo- 
Tots KaKoY : nor need we wonder to be thrice reminded, 
in the very same words, that ‘‘ God resisteth the proud ” 
(Urepndavols avritdooetar: Jam. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5; Prov. 
iii. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against them, as they 
against Him. 

It remains to speak of t8piorns, which, by its deriva- 
tion from dSpis, which is, again, from w7ép (so at least 
Schneider and Pott; but Curtius, Grundziige, 2nd edit. 
p. 473 doubts), and as we should say, ‘ uppishness,’ 
stands in a certain etymological relation with vrepndavos 
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(see Donaldson, New Cratylus, 3rd ed. p. 552). “Tpus is 
insolent wrongdoing to others, not out of revenge, or any 
other motive except the mere pleasure which the infliction 
of the wrong imparts. So Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 2): gore yap 
vBpts, To Brame Kal AvTEIv, ed’ ols aioyuvn éoti TO Tac- 
Nove, wy iva Te yévntat avT@ aAXo, H Ore ayévero, GAN Srrws 
oO * ol yap avturrovobytes ovy UBpilovaty, GAA TYwpoOdVTas. 
What its flower and fruit and harvest shall be, the dread 
lines of Aéschylus (Pers. 822) have told us. “TSpiorns 
occurs only twice in the N.T.; Rom. i. 30 (‘despiteful,’ 
E. V.), and 1 Tim. i. 13 (‘ injurious,’ E.V.; a,.word seldom 
now applied except to things; but preferable, as it seems, 
to ‘insolent,’ which has recently been proposed; in the 
Septuagint often ; being at Job xl. 6, 7; Isai. ii. 12, asso- 
ciated with imrepidavos (cf. Prov. vili. 13); as the two, in 
like manner, are connected by Aristotle (Rhet. 11. 16). 
Other words whose company it keeps are dypsos (Homer, 
Od. vi. 120); dtacOanros (Ib. xxiv. 282); aidwy (Sophocles, 
Ajaz, 1061); avouos (Id. Trachin. 1076); Biavos (De- 
mosthenes, Orat. xxiv. 169); mdpowos, ayvopev, mxpos 
(Id. Orat. liv. 1261); adccos (Plato, Legg. i. 630b); axo- 
Naotos (Apol. Socr. 26e); adpwv (Phil. 45 e); baepomrns 
(Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iv. 3. 21); Qpacvs (Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. 11. 5); gairos (Plutarch, Def. Orac. 
45)3 piroyérws (Id. Symp. 8. 5; but here in a far milder 
sense). In his Lucullus, 34, Plutarch speaks of one as 
avnp UBpiotns, Kal wecTos O\vywpias amdons Kal Opacitntos. 
Its exact antithesis is cwdpwy (Xenophon, Apol. Soc. 19 ; 
Ages. x. 2; cf. wpavOupos, Prov. xvi. 19). The i8piorns is 
contumelious; his insolence and contempt of others break 
forth in acts of wantonness and outrage. Menelaus is 
vBpiorns when he would fain have withheld the rites of 
burial from the dead body of Ajax (Sophocles, Ajaz, 1065). 
So, too, when Hanun, king of Ammon, out short the gar- 
ments of king David’s ambassadors, and shaved off half 
their beards, and so sent them back to their master 
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(2 Sam. x.), this was d8pis. St. Paul, when he persecuted 
the Church, was t8piorns (1 Tim. i. 13; cf. Acts viii. 3), 
but himself d8pcGeis (1 Thess. ii. 2) at Philippi (see Acts 
XV1. 22, 23). Our blessed Lord, prophesying the order of 
his Passion, declares that the Son of Man tSpicOjceras 
(Luke xviii. 32); the whole blasphemous masquerade of 
royalty, in which it was sought that He should sustain the 
principal part (Matt. xxvii. 27-30), constituting the ful- 
filment of this prophecy. ‘ Pereuntibus addita ludibria’ 
are the words of Tacitus (Annal. xv. 44), describing the 
martyrdoms of the Christians in Nero’s persecution; they 
died, he would say, we0’ i8pews. The same may be said 
of York, when, in Shakespeare’s Henry VI., the paper 
crown is set upon his head, in mockery of his kingly pre- 
tensions, before Margaret and Clifford stab him. In like 
manner the Spartans are not satisfied with throwing down 
the Long Walls of Athens, unless they do it to the sound 
of music (Plutarch, Lys. §15). Prisoners in a Spanish 
civil war are shot in the back. And indeed all human story 
is full of examples of this demoniac element lying deep 
in the heart of man; this evil for evil’s sake, and ever 
begetting itself anew. 

Cruelty and lust are the two main shapes in which 
vBpes will display itself; or rather they are not two ;—for, 
as the hideous records of human wickedness have too often 
attested, the trial, for example, of Gilles de Retz, Marshal 
of France, in the fifteenth century, they are not two sins 
but one; and Milton, when he wrote, “lust hard by hate,”’ 
saying much, yet did not say all. Out ofa sense that in 
bBpes both are included, one quite as much as the other, 
Josephus (Ant.i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of Sodom as 
iBpiorat to men (cf. Gen. xix. 5), no less than aceBets to 
God. He uses the same language (Ib. v. 10. 1) about the 
sons of Eli (cf. 1 Sam. ii. 22); on each occasion showing 
that by the #Spis which he ascribed to those and these, 
he intended an assault on the chastity of others (cf. Hu- 
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ripides, Hipp. 1086). Critias (quoted by Alian, V. H. x. 
13) calls Archilochus Adyvos xal b8puorjs: and Plutarch, 
comparing Demetrius Poliorcetes and Antony, gives this 
title to them both (Com. Dem. cum Anton. 3; cf. Demet. 
24; Lucian, Dial. Deor. vi. 1; and the article “"TBpews 
dixn in Pauly’s Encyclopddie). 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguishable, 
occupying three different provinces of meaning: they pre- 
sent to us an ascending scale of guilt; and, as has been 
observed already, they severally designate the boastful in 
words, the proud and overbearing in thoughts, the insolent 
and injurious in acts. 


> / , 
§ xxx. dvtiypioctos, yevdoypiorTos. 


THE word avtiypiotos is peculiar to the Epistles of St. 
John, occurring five times in them (1 Ep. ii. 18, bis; ii. 
225; iv. 3; 2 Ep. 7); and nowhere else in the N.T. But 
if he alone has the word, St. Paul, in common with him, 
designates the person of this great adversary, and the 
marks by which he shall be recognized; for all expositors 
of weight, Grotius alone excepted, are agreed that St. 
Paul’s advOpwros tis dpaptias, his vios THs dmodetas, his 
dvopos (2 Thess. ii. 3, 8), is identical with St. John’s aytv- 
yptoros (see Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xx. 19. 2); and, 
indeed, to St. Paul we are indebted for our fullest instruc- 
tion concerning this arch-enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, inany discus- 
sions to which the mysterious announcement of such a 
coming foe has given rise, whether, for example, the Anti- 
christ is a single person or a succession of persons, a person 
or a system, we occupy ourselves here with one question 
only ; namely, what the force is of avi in this composi- 
tion. Is it such as to difference avtiypioros from yevdo- 
ypuoros ? does avtixyptotos imply one who sets himself up 
against Christ, or, like yevdoypioros, one who sets himseif 
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up tn the stead of Christ? Does he proclaim that there is 
no Christ ? or that he is Christ ? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some are 
so ready to do; seeing that dyr/, in composition, has both 
these forces. For a subtle analysis of the mental processes 
by which it now means ‘instead of,’ and now ‘ against,’ 
see Pott, Htymol. Forschungen, 2nd edit. p. 260. It often 
expresses substitution ; thus, avtiBactdevs, he who is instead 
of the king, ‘ prorex,’ ‘ viceroy ;’ avOv7razos, ‘ proconsul ;’ 
avtidevrvos, one who fills the place of an absent guest; 
avtTifuyos, one who lays down his life for others (Josephus, 
De Macc. 17; Ignatius, Ephes. 21) ; dvridvtpov, the ransom 
paid instead of a person. But often also it implies opposi- 
tion, as in avtidoyia (‘ contradiction’), dvTieots, avTuret- 
pevos : and, still more to the point, as expressing not merely 
the fact of opposition, but the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, in avtivopia (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), 
opposition to law; avtiyep, the thumb, not so called, 
because equivalent in strength to the whole hand, but as 
set over against the hand; advridsdocodos, one of opposite 
philosophical opinions; dvtixarwv, the title of a book 
which Cesar wrote against Cato; avr:Oeos—not indeed in 
Homer, where, applied to Polyphemus (Qd.i. 70), and to 
the Ithacan suitors (xiv. 18; cf. Pindar, Pyth. 111. 88); it 
means ‘ godlike,’ that is, in strength and power ;—but yet, 
in later use, as in Philo; with whom avrideos vows (De Conf. 
Ting. 19; De Somn. ii. 27) can be only the ‘ adversa Deo 
mens ;’ and so in the Christian Fathers; while the jests 
about an Antipater who sought to murder his father, to 
the effect that he was depwvupos, would be utterly point- 
less, if av7¢ in composition did not bear this meaning. I 
will not further cite ’Avrépws, where the force of avi is 
more questionable; examples already adduced having 
sufficiently shown that avr: in composition implies some- 
times substitution, sometimes opposition. There are words 
in which it has now this foree, and now that, as these 
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words are used by one writer or another. Thus avricrpa- 
tyyos is for Thucydides (vii. 86) the commander of the 
hostile army, while for later Greek writers, such as Plutarch, 
who occupy themselves with Roman affairs, it is the stand- 
ing equivalent for ‘propreetor.’ All this being so, they have 
equally erred, who, holding one view of Antichrist or the 
other, have claimed the name by which in Scripture he is 
named, as itself deciding the matter in their favour. It 
does not so; but leaves the question to be settled by other 
considerations.! 

To me St. John’s words seem decisive that resistance to 
Christ, and defiance of Him, this, and not any treacherous 
assumption of his character and offices, is the essential 
mark of the Antichrist ; is that which, therefore, we should 
expect to find embodied in his name: thus see 1 John ii. 
22; 2 John 7; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. il. 4, 
he is o dvtixeiuevos, or ‘the opposers;’ and in this sense, 
if not all, yet many of the Fathers have understood the 
word. Thus Tertullian (De Presc. Her. 4): ‘Qui auti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles?’ The Antichrist is, in Theo- 
phylact’s language, évaytios t@ Xpior@, or in Origen’s 
(Con. Cels. vi. 45), Xptot@ xata Sidpetpov évavtios, * Wider- 
christ,’ as the Germans have rightly rendered it ; one who 
shall not pay so much homage to God’s word as to assert 
its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny that word 
altogether; hating even erroneous worship, because it is 
worship at all, and everything that is called ‘ God’ 
(2 Thess. ii. 4), but hating most of all the Church’s worship 
in spirit and in truth (Dan. viii. 11); who, on the destruc- 
tion of every religion, every acknowledgement that man is 
submitted to higher powers than his own, shall seek to 
establish his throne; and, for God’s great truth that in 


1 Liicke (Comm. iiber die Briefe des Johannes, pp. 190-194) excellently 
discusses the word. On the whole subject of Antichrist see Schnecken- 
burger, Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche Theologie, vol. iv. p. 405 $44. 
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Christ God is man, to substitute his own lie, that in 
him man is God. | 

The term yrevdoypicros, with which we proceed to com- 
pare it, appears only twice in the N.T.; or, if we count, 
not how often it has been written, but how often it was 
spoken, only once; for the two passages in which it occurs 
(Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are records of the same 
discourse. In form it resembles many others in which 
yreddos is combined with almost any other nouns at will. 
Thus yevdarroaronos (2 Cor. xi. 13), yevddderdos (2 Cor. 
Ki. 26), yrevdoduddoxanos (2 Pet. ii. 1), yrevdorrpodyrns (Matt. 
vii. 13; cf. Jer. xxxiil. 7), yrevdoudprup (Matt. xxvi. 60; cf. 
Plato). So, too, in ecclesiastical Greek, yrevdorroiuny, yrevdo- 
AaTpeia ; and in classical, pevddyyeros (Homer, Il. xv. 159), 
wrevdouavtis (Herodotus, iv. 69), and a hundred more. The 
ayevdoyptatos does not deny the being of a Christ; on the 
contrary, he builds on the world’s expectations of such 
a person; only he appropriates these to himself, blas- 
phemously affirms that he is the foretold One, in whom 
God’s promises and men’s expectations are fulfilled. Thus 
Barchochab,—‘ Son of the Star,’ as, appropriating the 
prophecy of Num. xxiv. 17, he called himself—who, in 
Hadrian’s reign, stirred up again the smouldering embers 
of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce that it con- 
sumed himself with more than a million of his fellow- 
countrymen,—was a yevdoypiotos: and such have been 
that long series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors, 
the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the true, 
have, in almost every age, fed and flattered and betrayed 
the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The avtiypictos denies 
that there is a Christ; the yevdoypioros affirms himself to 
be the Christ. Both alike make war against the Christ 
of God, and would set themselves, though under different 
pretences, on the throne of his glory. And yet, while the 
words have this broad distinction between them, while 
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they represent two different manifestations of the kingdom 
of wickedness, there is a sense in which the final ‘ Anti- 
christ’ will be a ‘ Pseudochrist’ as well; even as it will 
be the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
gather up into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
against the truth, all anterior and subordinate forms of 
error. He will not, it is true, call himself the Christ, for 
he will be filled with deadliest hate against the name and 
offices, as against the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as 
no one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he must 
offer and oppose something positive, in the room of that 
faith which he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude that the final Anti- 
christ will reveal himself to the world,—for he too will have 
his droxaduryis (2 Thess. ii. 3, 8), his rrapovoia (ver. 9), 
—as, in a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah 
of prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the world’s 
saviour; as one who will make the blessedness of as many 
as obey him, giving to them the full enjoyment of a pre- 
sent material earth, instead of a distant, shadowy, and 
uncertain heaven; abolishing those troublesome distinc- 
tions, now the fruitful sources of so much disquietude, 
abridging men of so many enjoyments, between the Church 
and the world, between the spirit and the flesh, between 
holiness and sin, between good and evil. It will follow, 
therefore, that however he will not assume the name of 
Christ, and so will not, in the letter, be a yevddoypicros, 
yet, usurping to himself Christ’s offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as the 
satisfier of all its needs and healer of all its hurts, he, 
‘the Red Christ,’ as his servants already call him, will in 
fact take up and absorb into himself all names and forms 
of blasphemy, will be the great wevdoypioros and drri- 
xpioros in one. 
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§ xxxi. podvva, paiva. 


WE have translated both these words, as often as they 
occur in the N. T. (worvve, at 1 Cor. viii. 7; Rev. i. 4; 
xiv. 4; peaivo, at John xviii. 28; Tit.i.15; Heb. xu. 15; 
Jude 8), by a single word ‘ defile,’ which doubtless covers 
them both. At the same time they differ in the images 
on which they severally repose ;—odvvew being properly 
‘to besmear,’ or ‘besmirch,’ as with mud or filth, ‘ to de- 
foul ;’ which, indeed, is only another form of ‘ defile ;’ thus 
Aristotle (Hist. An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, To 7nd@ 
porvvortes éavtovs, that is, as the context shows, crusting 
themselves over with mud (cf. Plato, Rep. vii. 535 e; 
Cant. v. 3; Ecclus. xiii. 1): while padvery, in its primary 
usage, is not ‘to smear’ as with matter, but ‘ to stain’ as 
with colour. The first corresponds to the Latin ‘ inquinare’ 
(Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), ‘spurcare’ (itself probably.connected 
with ‘porcus’), the German ‘besudeln;’ the second to 
the Latin ‘ maculare,’ and the German ‘ beflecken.’ 

It will follow, that while in a secondary and ethical 
sense both words have an equally dishonorable signifi- 
cation, the porvopos capxos (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other 
than the pudcpata Tod Kéopou (2 Pet. ii. 20), both being 
also used of the defiling of women (cf. Gen. xxxiv. 5; 
Zech. xiv. 2),—this will only hold good so long as they are 
figuratively and ethically taken. So taken indeed, piar- 
vey is in classical Greek the standing word to express the 
profaning or unhallowing of aught (Plato, Legg. ix. 868 a; 
Tim. 69 d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031; cf. Lev. v. 3; John 
xviii, 28). In a literal sense, on the contrary, patvew 
may be used in good part, just as, in English, we speak of 
the staining of glass, the staining of ivory (IL iv. 141; cf. 
Virgil, Zn. xii. 67); or as, in Latin, the ‘macula’ need 
not of necessity be also a ‘labes;’ nor yet in English the 
‘spot’ be always a ‘blot.? Modvvew, on the other hand, 


? 
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as little admits of such nobler employment in a literal as 
in a figurative sense.—The verb omidoiy, a late word, and 
found only twice in the N. T. (Jam. iii. 6; Jude 23), is 
in meaning nearer to puaivery. On it see Lobeck, Phryni- 
chus, p. 28. 


§ xxxli. sraideia, vovOecia. 


Ir is worth while to attempt a discrimination between 
these words, occurring as they do together at Ephes. vi. 4, 
and being often there either not distinguished at all, or 
distinguished erroneously. 

Tlavde(a is one among the many words, into which re- 
vealed religion has put a deeper meaning than it knew of, 
till this took possession of it; the new wine by a wondrous 
process making new even the old vessel into which it was 
poured. For the Greek, vaideia was simply ‘ education ;’ 
nor, in all the many definitions of it which Plato gives, is 
there the slightest prophetic anticipation of the new force 
which it one day should obtain. But the deeper appre- 
hension of those who had learned that “ foolislmess is 
bound in the heart” alike “ of a child” and of a man, 
while yet “the rod of correction may drive it far from 
him ” (Prov. xxii. 15), led them, in assuming the word, 
to bring into it a further thought. They felt and under- 
stood that all effectual instruction for the sinful children 
of men, includes and implies chastening, or, as we are 
accustomed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, ‘cor- 
rection.’ There must be évravop@wors, or ‘rectification’ in 
it; which last word, occurring but once in the N. T., is there 
found in closest connexion with zracdefa (2 Tim. iii. 16).! 


1 The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the same, in 
his secondary use of dxcAacros, which, in its primary, meant simply ‘ the 
unchastised.’ Menander too has this confession : 

6 py Sapets avOpwmos ov matdeverat. 
And in other uses of raiSevewy in profane Greek there are slight hints of 
the same: thus see Xenophon, Mem.i. 3.5; Polybius, Hist. ii. 9. 6. 
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Two definitions of zra:dela—the one by a great heathen 

philosopher, the other by a great Christian theologian,— 
' may be profitably compared. This is Plato’s (Legg. ii. 
659d: matbela piv eof 9 traidwv oAKn TE Kal aywyn mpos 
TOV UTrO TOU vopov AGYoY pov sipnuévov. And this is that 
of Basil the Great (In Prov. 1): éorw 4 madsia aywyn Tis 
wpéripos TH Wuyi, érimovws TorAddKis TOY aro KaKlas KNd«- 
Swv adtny éxxabalpovea. For as many as felt and acknow- 
ledged all which St. Basil here asserts, zravée/a signified, 
not simply ‘eruditio,’ but, as Augustine expresses it, 
who has noticed the changed use of the word (Enarr. in 
Ps. cxviii. 66), ‘ per molestias eruditio.” And this is quite 
the predominant use of acdeia and mradever in the Sep- 
tuagint, in the Apocrypha, and in the N. T. (Lev. xxvi. 18; 
Ps. vi. 13 Isai. liii. 5; Ecclus. iv. 17; xxii. 6, paorteyes nai 
qaoeia: 2 Macc. vi. 12; Luke xxiii. 16; Heb. xii. 5, 7,8; 
Rev. ili. 19, and often). The only occasion in the N.T. 
upon which zravdéeveww occurs in the old Greek sense is Acts 
vii. 22. Instead of ‘nurture’ at Ephes. vi. 4, which is 
too weak a word, ‘ discipline’ might be substituted with 
advantage—the laws and ordinances of the Christian 
household, the transeression of which will induce correc- 
tion, being indicated by macdeia there. 

Nov@ecia (in Attic Greek vou@etia or voubérnats, Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 513, 520) 18 more successfully rendered, 
‘admonition ;? which, however, as we must not forget, 
has been defined by Cicero thus: ‘Admonitio est quasi 
lenior objurgatio.” And such is vov@ecla here; it is the 
training by word—by the word of encouragement, when 
this is sufficient, but also by that of remonstrance, of 
reproof, of blaine, where these may be required; as set 
over against the training by act and by discipline, which 
is maideia. Pengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
the exact distinction here, having on év raidela cal vovOeria 
this note: ‘ Harum altera occurrit ruditati; altera oblivioni 
et levitati. Utraque et sermonem et reliquam disciplinam 
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includit.? That the distinctive feature of voufecla is the 
training by word of mouth is evidenced by such com- 
binations as these : wrapauvécets xal vovOeclar (Plutarch, De 
Coh. Ird, 2); vovOerixol Aoyou (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; 
Sbay7 xal vovbérnors (Plato, Rep. iii. 399 b); vovOerety xal 
diuddoxnew (Protag. 323 d). 

Relatively, then, and by comparison with zravédsia, vov- 
Oecia is the milder term; while yet its association with 
ma.oela teaches us that this too is a most needful element 
of Christian education; that the zrasée/a without it would 
be very incomplete; even as, when years advance, and 
there is no longer a child, but a young man, to deal with, 
it must give place to, or rather be swallowed up in, the 
vovOecia altogether. And yet the vovecia itself, where 
need is, will be earnest and severe enough; it is much 
more than a feeble Eli-remonstrance: ‘‘ Nay, my sons, for 
it is no good report that I hear” (1 Sam. ii. 24); indeed, 
of Eli it is expressly recorded, in respect of those sons, 
oux evovOéret avtous (iii. 13). Plutarch unites it with 
péprres (Cony. Preece. 13); with woyos (De Virt. Mor. 12; De 
Adul. et Am. 17); Philo with cwdpovcpos (Losner, Obss. 
ad N.T. ¢ Philone, p. 427) ; while vov@erety had continually, 
if not always, the sense of admonishing with blame (Plu- 
tarch, De Prof. in Virt. 11; Conj. Prec. 22). Jerome, then, 
has only partial right, when he desires to get rid, at Ephes. 
vi. 4, and again at Tit. ili. 10, of ‘correptio’ (still retained 
by the Vulgate), on the ground that in vov@ecla no rebuke 
or austerity is implied, as in ‘ correptio’ there certainly is: 
‘Quam correptionem nos legimus, melius in Greco dicitur 
vovOecia, que admonitionem magis et eruditionem quam 
austeritatem sonat.? Undoubtedly, in vov@ecia such is not 
of necessity involved, and therefore ‘correptio’ is not its 
happiest rendering; but it does not exclude, nay implies 
this, whenever it may be required: the derivation, from 
vous and 7lOnut, affirms as much: whatever is needed to 

I 
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cause the monition to be taken home, to be laid to heart, 
is involved in the word. 

In claiming for it, as discriminated from maiSela, that 
it is predominantly what our Translators understand it, 
namely, admonition by word, none would deny that both 
it and vov@ereiy are employed to express correction by 
deed; only we affirm that the other—the appeal to the 
reasonable faculties—is the primary and prevailing use of 
both. It will follow that in such phrases as these, paS8ou 
vovbérnats (Plato, Legg. ili. 700 c), wAnyats vouOeretv (Legg. 
ix. 879d; cf. Rep. viii. 560 a), the words are employed in 
a secondary and improper, but therefore more emphatic, 
sense. The same emphasis lies in the statement that 
Gideon “took thorns of the wilderness and briers, and 
with them he taught the men of Succoth” (Judg. viii. 16). 
No one on the strength of this language would assert that 
the verb ‘ to teach’ had not for its primary meaning the 
oral communicating of knowledge. On the relations be- 
tween vov@ereiv and didacxewv see Lightfoot, on Col. i. 28. 


eve Ww 4 
§ xxxlll. adecis, rapects. 


"Adeots is the standing word by which forgiveness, or 
remission of sins, is expressed in the N. T. (see Vitringa, 
Obss. Sac. vol. i. pp. 909-933); though, remarkably 
enough, the LXX. knows nothing of this use of the word, 
Gen. iv. 13 being the nearest approach to it. Derived from 
ad.évat, the image which underlies it is that of a releasing, 
as of a prisoner (Isai. lxi. 1), or letting go, as of a debt 
(Deut. xv. 3). Probably the year of jubilee, called con- 
stantly ros, or gviautos, THs apéoews, Or simply adecrs (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40; xxvii. 24), the year in which all debts were 
forgiven, suggested the higher application of the word, 
which is frequent in the N. T., though more frequent in 
St. Luke than in all the other books of the New Covenant 
put together. On a single occasion, however, the term 
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Tapecis THY apaprnuaTwy occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Our Trans- 
' lators have noticed in the margin, but have not marked 
in their Version, the variation in the Apostle’s phrase, 
rendering mrdpeovs here by ‘remission,’ as they have rendered 
adpeots elsewhere; and many have since justified them in 
this ; whilst others, as I cannot doubt, more rightly affirm 
that St. Paul of intention changed his word, wishing to say 
something which mdpeois would express adequately and 
accurately, and which ddeois would not; and that our 
Translators should have reproduced this change which he 
has made. | 

It is familiar to many, that Cocceius and those of his 
school found in this text one main support for a favourite 
doctrine of theirs, namely, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of these words, under the Old 
Covenant, no redXeiwors (Heb. x. 1-4), no entire abolition 
of sin even for the faithful themselves, but only a present 
pretermission (mdpeois), @ temporary dissinrulation, upon 
God’s part, in consideration of the sacrifice which was 
one day to be; the dvayvnots Tov dpaptiwy remaining the 
meanwhile. On this matter a violent controversy raged 
among the theologians of Holland at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the following century, which 
was carried on with an unaccountable acrimony; and fora 
brief history of which see Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol.v. p. 209 ; 
Vitringa, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 3; Venema, Diss. Sac. p. 72; 
while a full statement of what Cocceius did mean, and 
in his own words, may be found in his Commentary on the 
Romans, in loc. (Opp. vol. v. p. 62); and the same more 
at length defended and justified in his treatise, Utilitas 
Distinctionis duorum Vocabulorum Scripture, wapécews ct 
ddécews (vol. ix. p. 121, sq.) Those who at that time 
opposed the Cocceian scheme denied that there was any 
distinction between adeots and mdpeois; thus see Wit- 
sius, icon. Fed. Dei, iv. 12. 36. But in this they erred; 
for while Cocceius and his followers were undoubtedly 

12 
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wrong, in saying that for the faithful, so long as the 
Old Covenant subsisted, there was only a mwdpeots, and 
no adeots, dpaptnudtwv, in applying to them what was 
asserted by the Apostle in respect of the world; they were 
right in maintaining that mdpeovs was not entirely equi- 
valent to addects. Beza, indeed, had already drawn at- 
tention to the distinction. Having in his Latin Ver- 
sion, as first published in 1556, taken no notice of it, he 
acknowledges at a later period his error, saying, ‘ Hc 
duo plurimum inter se differunt;’ and now rendering 
mapeots by ‘ dissimulatio.’ 

In the first place, the words themselves suggest a 
difference of meaning. If addeots is remission, ‘ Loslas- 
sung,’ mapeois, from mapinw, will be naturally ‘ preter- 
mission,’ ‘ Vorbeilassung,’—the mapeots duaptnpdtoyv, the 
pretermission or passing by of sins for the present, leaving 
it open in the future either entirely to remit, or else 
adequately to punish them, as may seem good to Him 
who has the power and right to do the one or the other. 
Fritzsche is not always to my mind, but here he speaks 
out plainly and to the point (Ad Rom. vol. 1. p. 199): 
‘Conveniunt in hoe [adeors et mupeots] quod sive illa, sive 
hee tibi obtigerit, nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur ; 
discrepant eo, quod, hic data, facinorum tuorum pcenas 
nunquam pendes; illa concessé, non diutius nullas pec- 
catorum tuorum peenas lues, quam ei in lis connivere pla- ° 
cuerit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.’ And 
the classical usage both of wapiévat and of adpeots bears 
out this distinction. Thus Xenophon (Hipp. 7. 10): 
dpapTypata ov ypy maptévat adxod\aoTa: while of Herod 
Josephus tells us, that being desirous to punish a certain 
offence, yet for other considerations he passed it by (Antt. 
XV. 3. 2): wapyxe THv awaptiav. When the Son of Sirach 
(Keclus. xxiii. 2) prays that God would not “pass by ” his 
sins, he assuredly does not use ov pu) waph as=od pr) adn, 
but only asks that he may not be without a wholesome 
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chastisement following close on his transgressions. On the 
other side, and in proof that rdpeovs = ddeors, the following 
passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antt. Rom. vii. 
37),is adduced: tyv pév odooyeph Trapecw ovy etpovTo, THY 
82 eis ypovoy Scov nkiovy dvaBornv 2raBov.' Not wapects, 
however, here, but odoayepns mdpecis, is equal to adders, 
and no doubt the historian added that epithet, feeling that 
mapeots would have insufficiently expressed his meaning 
without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a strong primd facve 
probability that St. Paul intends something different by 
the mdpeois apaprnpatwv, in the only place where he 
employs this phrase, fro that which he intends in the 
many where he employs adders, that passage itself, namely 
Rom. iii. 25, may now be considered more closely. It 
appears in our Version: “ Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” I would venture to 
render it thus: ‘Whom God hath set forth as a propitia- 
tion, through faith in his blood, for a manifestation of 
his righteousness because of the pretermission [dia thy 
mapecw, not dia THs 7apécews], in the forbearance of God, 
of the sins done aforetime;’ and his exact meaning I 
take to be this—‘ There needed a signal manifestation of 
the righteousness of God, on account of the long preter- 
mission or passing over of sins, in his infinite forbearance, 


3 


with no adequate expression of his wrath against them, 
during all those long years which preceded the coming of 
Christ; which manifestation of God’s righteousness found 
place, when He set forth no other and no less than his 
own Son to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin’ (Heb. ix. 


1 Still more unfortunate is a passage to which Losner ( Obss. e Philone, 
p- 249) refers from Philo (Quod Det, Pot. Ins. 47) in proof that wapeccs 
=dgeots. A vlance at the actual words is suflicient to show that Lésner, 
through some inadvertence, has udsunderstood its meaning altogether. 
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15, 22). During long ages God’s extreme indignation 
against sin and sinners had not been pronounced ; during 
all the time, that is, which preceded the Incarnation. Of 
course, this connivance of God, this his holding of his 
peace, was only partial; for St. Paul has himself just 
before declared that the wrath of God was revealed from 
heaven against all unrighteousness of men (Rom. 1. 18) ; 
and has traced in a few fearful lines some ways in which 
this revelation of his wrath displayed itself (1. 24-32). 
Yet for all this, it was the time during which He suffered 
the nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16); they 
were “the times of ignorance ” which “God winked at ”’ 
(Acts xvii. 30), in other words, times of the dvoy7 rot 
@cod, this dvoyn being the correlative of aapects, as yapis 
is of ddeots: so that the finding of avoyn here is a strong 
confirmation of that view of the word which has been just 
maintained. 

But this position in regard of sin could, in the very 
nature of things, be only transient and provisional. With 
a man, the preetermission of offences, or ‘ preterition,’ as 
Hammond would render it (deducing the word, but 
wrongly, from mapeipe, ‘ preetereo’), will often be identical 
with the remission, the wapeovs will be one with the adeors. 
Man forgets ; he has not power to bring the long past into 
judgment, even if he would; or he has not righteous energy 
enough to will it. But with an absolutely righteous God, 
the wapeots can only be temporary, and must always find 
place with a looking on to a final settlement; forbearance is 
no acquittance ; every sin must at last either be absolutely 
forgiven, or adequately avenged; for, as the Russian proverb 
tells us, ‘God has no bad debts.’ But in the meanwhile, 
so long as these are still uncollected, the wapeocs itself 
might seem to call in question the absolute righteousness 
of Him who was thus content to pass by and to connive. 
God held his peace, and it was only too near to the evil 
thought of men to think wickedly that He was such a one 
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as themselves, morally indifferent to good and to evil. 
That such with too many was the consequence of the 
avoyn tov @eod, the Psalmist himself declares (Ps. 1. 21; 
ef. Job xxii. 13; Mal. ii. 17; Ps. lxxiii. 11). But now (ev 
T®@® viv Kaip@) God, by the sacrifice of his Son, had ren- 
dered such a perverse misreading of his purpose in the 
past dissimulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel: 
‘Objectum pretermissionis [7rapécews], peccata; tolerantiz 
[avoyns], peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus 
jus suum. Kt hec et illa quamdiu fuit, non ita apparuit 
justitia Dei: non enim tam vehementer visus est irasci 
peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, apeneiv, necgligere, 
Heb. viii. 9. At in sanguine Christi et morte propitiatoria 
ostensa est Dei justitia, cum vindicté adversus peccatum 
ipsum, ut esset ipse justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris 
liberatione, ut esset ipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
(in loc.), who has seized with accuracy and precision the 
true distinction between the words; and Godet, Comm. 
sur V Epitre aux Rom. iii. 25, 26, who deals admirably with 
the whole passage. 

He, then, that is partaker of the addeors, has his sins 
forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back upon himself 
by new and further disobedience (Matt. xvill. 32, 34; 
2 Pet. i. 9; ii. 20), they shall not be imputed to him, or 
mentioned against him any more. The wadpeors, differing 
from this, is a benefit, but a very subordinate one; it is 
the present passing by of sin, the suspension of its punish- 
ment, the not shutting up of all ways of mercy against the 
sinner, the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
as it issaid at Wisd. xi. 24: wapopas ayaptiuata avOpwrrwy 
sis petravorav: cf. Rom. ii. 3-6. If such repentance follow, 
then the wadpeors will lose itself in the adpeors, but if not, 
then the punishment, suspended, but not averted, in due 
time will arrive (Luke xui. 9). 
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§ xxxlv. pwporoyla, aioyporoyla, evTparrenta. 


Au these designate sins of the tongue, but with a differ- 
ence. 

Mwpordoyia, employed by Aristotle (Hist. Anim. i. 11), : 
but of rare use till the later Greek, is rendered well in the 
Vulgate, on the one occasion of its occurrence (Ephes. v. 4), 
by ‘ stultiloquium,’ a word which Plautus may have coined 
(Mil. Glor. u. 3. 25) ; although one which did not find more 
favour and currency in the after language of Rome, than did 
the ‘ stultiloquy’ which Jeremy Taylor sought to introduce 
among ourselves. Not merely the wav pyya apyov of our 
Lord (Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the was Xoyos 
campos of his Apostle (Ephes. iv. 29), will be included in 
it; discourse, as everything else in the Christian, needing 
to be seasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without it. Those 
who stop short with the dpya pyyara, as though pwporoyia 
reached no further, fail to exhaust the fulness of its mean- 
ing. Thus Calvin too weakly: ‘Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nulliusque frugis ;’ and even Jeremy Taylor (On the Good 
and Evil Tongue, Serm. xxxii. pt. 2) fails to reproduce the 
full force of the word. ‘That,’ he says, ‘which is here 
meant by stultiloquy or foolish speaking is the “ lubricum 
verbi,” as St. Ambrose calls it, the “slipping with the 
tongue” which prating people often suffer, whose dis- 
courses betray the vanity of their spirit, and discover 
“the hidden man of the heart.”’ In heathen writings 
pwporoyia may very well pass as equivalent to adoro yia, 
‘random talk,’ and pwpodoyetv to Anpety (Plutarch, De Garr. 
4); but words obtain a new earnestness when assumed 
into the ethical terminology of Christ’s school. Nor, in 
seeking to enter fully into the meaning of this one, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which the 
words ‘ fool,’ ‘foolish,’ ‘folly,’ obtain in Scripture, than 
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elsewhere they have, or can have. There is the positive 
of folly as well as the negative to be taken account of, 
when we are weighing the force of pwporoyia: it is that 
© talk of fools,’ which is foolishness and sin together. 

Aioyponroyla, which also is of solitary use in the N. T. 
(Col. iii. 8), must not be confounded with ailcyporns 
(Ephes. v. 4). By it the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.), whom most expositors follow, have understood ob- 
scene discourse, ‘ turpiloquium,’ ‘ filthy communication’ 
(E. V.), such as ministers to wantonness, dyna sropveias, 
as Chrysostom explains it. Clement of Alexandria, in a 
chapter of his Pedagogus, rept ais yponoyias (ii. 6), recog- 
nizes no other meaning but this. Now, beyond a doubt, 
aicyporoyla has sometimes this sense predominantly, or 
even exclusively (Xenophon, De Rep. Lac. v. 6; Aristotle, 
Pol. vii. 15; Epictetus, Man. xxxili. 16; see, too, Becker, 
Charikles, 1st ed. vol. iil. p. 264). But more often it in- 
dicates all foul-mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not 
excluding this, one of the most obvious kinds, readiest to 
hand, and most offensive, but including, as in the well- 
known phrase, aicyporoyia éf’ tepots, other kinds as well. 
Thus, too, Polybius (vili. 13. 83 xll. 13. 35 XXX1. IO. 4): 
aicxporoyia Kat ovdopia Kata tod Baotdews: while the 
author of a treatise which passes under Plutarch’s name 
(De Inb. Ed. 14), denouncing all aicyporoyia as unbecom- 
ing to youth ingenuously brought up, includes therein 
every license of the ungoverned tongue employing itself 
in the abuse of others, all the wicked condiments of saucy 
speech (76vcpata movnpa THs Tappyotas) 3 nor can I doubt 
that St. Paul intends to forbid the same, the context and 
company in which the word is used by him going far to 
prove as much; seeing that all other sins against which 
he is here warning are outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour. 

Evtparrenia, a finely selected word of the world’s use, 
which, however, St. Paul uses not in the world’s sense, 
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like its synonyms, occurs only once in the N. T. (Ephes. 
v. 4). Derived from ed and rpérecOar (evtpamerot, olov 
evtporrot, Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 4; cf. Pott, Htym. 
Forsch. vol. v. p. 136), that which easily turns, and in this 
way adapts, itself to the shifting circumstances of the 
hour, to the moods and conditions of those with whom at 
the instant it may deal;! it had very slightly and rarely, 
in classical use, that evil signification which, as used by 
St. Paul and the Greek Fathers, is the only one which it 
knows. That St. Paul could be himself edtpazedos in 
the better sense of the word, he has given illustrious 
proof (Acts xxvi. 29). Thucydides, in that panegyric of 
the Athenians which he puts into the mouth of Pericles, 
employs evtparédws (ii. 41) aS=evxuvytws, to characterize 
the ‘ versatile ingenium’ of his countrymen; while Plato 
(Rep. viii. 563 a) joins evtpamredia with yaptevticpos, as do 
also Plutarch (De Adul. et Am. 7) and Josephus (Anét. xi. 
4. 3); Isocrates (Or. xv. 316) with diroroyla ; Philo (Leg. 
ad Cat. 45) with yapes. For Aristotle, also, the edtpazredos 
or émidéévos (Ethic. Nic. ii. 73 iv. 8; compare Brandis, 
Aristoteles, p. 1415) 18 one who keeps the happy mean 
between the PBwporoyos and the aypios, aypotkos, or 
oxdnpos. He is no mere yeAwrtoroos or buffoon; but, 
in whatever pleasantry or banter he may allow himself, 
still yapiecs or refined, always restraining himself within 
the limits of becoming mirth (éuperos maifwv), never 
ceasing to be the gentleman. Thus P. Volumnius, the 
friend or acquaintance of Cicero and of Atticus, bore the 
name ‘ Kutrapelus,’ on the score of his festive wit and 
talent of society: though certainly there is nothing par- 


Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, often turns etymology 
into the materials of exhortation, does not fail todo so here. ‘Tio other 
reasons why the Christians should renounce evrpamedia he adds this 
(Hom. 17 tn Ephes.): "Opa xai avré rodvopa * evrpadmedos A€yerat 6 ToiKidos, 
6 mavrobamos, 6 dgratos, 6 edxoAus,-6 TavTa yivdpevos* ToUTO O€ TUppw TaY 
ty Ilerpa dovAevovrwy. Tayéws tpérerat 6 rotovros Kat peOtorarat. 
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ticularly amiable in the story which Horace (Epp. i. 18. 
31-36) tells about him. 

With all this there were not wanting, even in classical 
usage, anticipations of that more unfavourable signification 
which St. Paul should stamp upon the word, though they 
appear most plainly in the adjective edrpdmedos : thus, see 
Tsocrates, Orat. vii. 49; and Pindar, Pyth. 1. 92; iv. 1043 
where Jason, the model of a noble-hearted gentleman, 
affirms that during twenty years of fellowship in toil he 
has never spoken to his companions é7ros eutpdzrenop, ‘ ver- 
bum fucatum, fallax, simulatum:’ Dissen on this last pas- 
sage traces well the downward progress of evtpdmedos: 
‘ Primum est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores trazs- 
fertur, et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, imprimis 
cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione.’ 
Evtparredia, thus gradually sinking from a better meaning 
to a worse, has a history closely resembling that of ‘ ur- 
banitas’ (Quintilian, vi. 3. 17); which is its happiest Latin 
equivalent, and that by which Erasmus has rendered it, 
herein improving much on the‘ jocularitas’ of Jerome, still 
more on the ‘scurrilitas’ of the Vulgate, which last is 
wholly wide of the mark. That ‘ urbanitas’ is the proper 
word, this quotation from Cicero attests (Pro Cal. 3): 
‘Contumelia, si petulantius jactatur, convicium ; si face- 
tius, urbanitas nominatur ;’ which agrees with the striking 
phrase of Aristotle, that edtpavedla is bBpts wetadevpéern : 
‘chastened tsolence’ is Sir Alexander Grant’s happy 
rendering (Rhet. 11.125; cf. Plutarch, Cic. 50). Already in 
Cicero’s time (De Fin. ii. 31) ‘ urbanitas’ was beginning 
to obtain that questionable significance which, in the usage 
of Tacitus (Hist. 11. 88) and Seneca (De Ird, i. 28), it far 
more distinctly acquired. The history, in our own lan- 
guage, of ‘ facetious’ and ‘ facetiousness’ would supply a 
not uninstructive parallel. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might array 
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itself could not make a Paul more tolerant of the evil it- 
self; he did not count that sin, by losing all its coarse- 
ness, lost half, or any part of, its malignity. So far from 
this, in the finer banter of the world, its ‘ persiflage,’ its 
‘ badinage,’ there 1s that which would attract many, who 
would be in no danger of lending their tongue to speak, 
or their ear to hear, foul-mouthed and filthy abuse; whom 
scurrile buffoonery would only revolt and repel. A far 
subtler sin is noted in this word than in those which went 
before, as Bengel puts it well: ‘ Hec subtilior quam 
turpitudo aut stultiloquium; nam ingenio nititur 5” ydpis 
ayaptis, as Chrysostom has happily called it; and Jerome: 
‘ De prudenti mente descendit, et consulto appetit quedam 
vel urbana verba, vel rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta.’ I 
should only object, in this last citation, to the ‘ turpia,’ 
which belong rather to the other forms in which men 
offend with the tongue than to this. The edrpdzredos 
always, as Chrysostom notes, doreta Aéyet: keeps ever in 
mind what Cicero has said (De Orat. ii. 58): ‘ Hee ri- 
dentur vel maxime, que notant et designant turpitudinem 
aliquam non turpiter.”. What he deals in are yadpures, 
although, in the striking language of the Son of Sirach, 
yapites pwpov (Ecclus. xx. 13). Polish, refinement, know- 
ledge of the world, presence of mind, wit, must all be his; 
—these, it is true, enlisted in the service of sin, and not 
in that of the truth. The very profligate old man in the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus (iil, 1. 42-52), who prides him- 
self, and not without reason, on his wit, his elegance, and 
refinement (‘cavillator facetus,’? ‘ conviva commodus’), 
is exactly the evtpdmedos: and, keeping in mind that ev- 
tTpamedia, being only once expressly and by name forbidden 
in Scripture, is forbidden to Ephesians, it is not a little 
notable to find him urging that all this was to be expected 
from him, being as he was an Ephesian by birth: 


‘Post Ephest sum natus ; non enim in Apulis, non Animule !’ 


See on this word’s history, and on the changes through 
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which it has passed, an interesting and instructive article 
by Matthew Arnold in the Cornhill Magazine, May, 1879. 

While then by all these words are indicated sins of the 
tongue, it is yet with this difference,—that in pwporoyia 
the foolishness, in atoypodoyla the foulness, in evtpazredia 
the false refinement, of discourse not seasoned with the 
salt of grace, are severally noted and condemned. 


§ XXXV. AaTpevw, AELTOUPYéw. 


In both these words the notion of service lies, but of 
service under certain special limitations in the second, as 
compared with the first. Aarpevew, allied to Adtpis, ‘a 
hired servant,’ Adtpov, ‘hire,’ and perhaps to dela, Anis 
(so Curtius), is, properly, ‘to serve for hire,’ and therefore 
not of compulsion, as does a slave, though the line of 
separation between Aarpis and doddAos is by no means 
always observed. Already in classical Greek both it and 
AaTpeia are occasionally transferred from the service of 
men to the service of the higher powers; as by Plato, 
Apol. 23c: 7 Tov Oeod Aatpeia: cf. Phedr. 244e; and 
Euripides, Troad. 450, where Cassandra is 7 ’AvroAAwvos 
AdTpis: and a meaning, which in Scripture is the only one, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint, AXarpevew never 
expresses any other service but either that of the true 
God, or of the false gods of heathenism; for Deut. xxviii. 
48, a seeming exception, is not such in fact; and Augus- 
tine has perfect right when he says (De Civ. Det, x. I, 2): 
‘Aarpeia secundum consuetudinem qua locuti sunt qui 
nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tam 
frequenter ut pene semper, ea dicitur servitus que pertinet 
ad colendum Deum;’ and again (con. Faust. xx.21): ‘Cultus 
qui erece latria dicitur, latine uno verbo dici non potest, 
cum sit quedam proprie divinitati debita servitus.’ 
Agcroupyetv boasts a somewhat nobler beginning ; from 
Neltos (=dnuoowos), and gpyov: and thus els ro dypdovov 
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épryalec Oar, to serve the State in a public office or function. 
Like Xarpevery, it was occasionally transferred to the highest 
ministry ofall, the ministry to the gods (Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 21). When the Christian Church was forming its ter- 
minology, which it did partly by shaping new words, but 
partly by elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, of the latter kind it more readily adopted those be- 
fore employed in civil and political life, than such as had 
already played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the adequate expression of 
religious truth. The same motives were here at work which 
induced the Church more willingly to turn basilicas,— 
buildings, that is, which had been used in civil life,-—than 
temples, into churches; namely, because they were less 
haunted with the clinging associations of heathenism. Of 
the fact itself we have a notable example in the words 
AEToupyos, AELToupyia, NeLTovpyeiy, and in the prominent 
place in ecclesiastical language which they assumed. At 
the same time the way for their adoption into a higher use 
had been prepared by the Septuagint, in which ANectoupyeiv 
(= nt’) is the constant word for the performing of priestly 
or ministerial functions (Exod. xxviii. 39; Ezek. xl. 46); 
and by Philo (De Prof. 464). Neither in the Septuagint, 
however, nor yet by the Christian writers who followed, 
were the words of this group so entirely alienated from 
their primary uses as Aatpeva and datpevew had been; 
being still occasionally used for the ministry unto men 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18; 1 Kin. x. 5; 2 Kin. iv. 43; Rom. xv. 27; 
Phil. ii. 25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between the words, 
before the Church had anything to do with them, namely, 
that Aatpeverv was ‘ to serve,’ AecToupyeiv, ‘to serve in an 
office and ministry,’ are to be explained the different uses 
tv which they are severally turned in the N. T., as pre- 
viously inthe Septuagint. To serve God is the duty of all 
men; AaTtpevev, therefore, and Aarpela, are demanded of 
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the whole people (Exod. iv. 23; Deut. x. 12; Josh. xxiv. 
31; Matt. iv. 10; Lukei. 74; Acts vii. 7; Rom. ix. 4; Heb. 
xii. 28); but to serve Him in special offices and ministries 
can be the duty and privilege only of a few, who are set 
apart to the same; and thus in the O. T. the Aectoupyety 
and the Ag:roupyia are ascribed only to the priests and 
Levites who were separated to minister in holy things; 
they only are Aevrovpyol (Num. iv. 24; 1 Sam. ii. I1; 
Nehem. x. 39; Ezek. xliv. 27); which language, mutatis 
mutandis, reappears in the New, where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this language 
(Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21; x. 11), but that of apostles, pro- 
phets, and teachers in the Church (Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 
16; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that of the great High Priest 
of our profession, Tay ayiwv Nevtoupyos (Heb. viii. 2). In 
later ecclesiastical use it has been sometimes attempted to 
push the special application of Aerovpyia still farther, and 
to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist ; but there 
is no warrant in the best ages of the Church for any such 
limitation ; thus see Suicer, Thes. s.v.; Bingham, Christian 
Antiqq. xiii. 1. 8; Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. i. p. 285; 
Augusti, Christ. Archdol. vol. 11. p. 537; Scudamore, Notitia 
Eucharistica, p. 11. 

It may be urged against the distinction here drawn 
that AaTpevevy and AaTpeia are sometimes applied to official 
ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1,6. This is, of course, true ; 
just as where two circles have the same centre, the greater 
will necessarily include the less. The notion of service is 
such a centre here; in XevToupyeiv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service i an office: it follows that 
every AgcToupyia will of necessity be a Xatpeia, but not the 
reverse, that every AaTpeva will be a Aevtoupyia. No passage 
better brings out the distinction between these two words 
than Ecclus. iv. 14: 04 Natpevovtes avth [i.e. TH Lodia] 
Nettovpynaovaty Ayip. “ They that serve her, shall 
minister to the Holy One.” 


en a 
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§ xxxvi. mévns, rrwyos. 


In both these words the sense of poverty, and of poverty 
in this world’s goods, is involved; and they continually 
occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms especially, 
with no rigid demarcation of their meanings (as at Ps. 
xxxix. 18; lxxiii. 22; lxxxi. 4; cf. Ezek. xvill. 123; xxii. 
29) ; very much as our “poor and needy; ” and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between }/'28 and ‘2, 
the Alexandrian translators have either considered it not 
reproducible by the help of these words, or have not cared 
to reproduce it; for they have no fixed rule, translating 
the one and the other by rrwyos and wévys alike. Still 
there are passages which show that they were perfectly 
aware of a distinction between them, and would, where 
they thought good, maintain it; occasions upon which 
they employ aévys (as Deut. xxiv. 16,17; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 
3, 4), and where rrwyos would have been manifestly unfit. 

Ilévns occurs but once in the N. T., and on that one 
occasion in a quotation from the Old (2 Cor. ix. 9), while 
atwyos between thirty and forty times. Derived from 
mévouat, and connected with qovos, trovéozat, and the Latin 
‘ penuria,’ it properly signifies one so poor that he earns 
his daily bread by his labour; Hesychius calls him well 
avTootdxoves, one who by his own hands ministers to his 
own necessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or that which verges upon it, any more than the ‘ pauper’ 
and ‘ paupertas’ of the Latin; but only the ‘ res angusta’ 
of one to whom mAovavos would be an inappropriate epithet. 
What was the popular definition of a wévyns we learn from 
Xenophon (Mem. iv. 2. 37): Tous wév oluat wn txava Eyovtas 
els & O€¢ TENELY, TEVNTAS’ TOUS bE TAELW TOY [KAVOV, TAOVEG IOUS. 
It was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates, and qevia 
he claims more than once for himself (Plato, Apol. 23¢; 
31c). What his wevia was we know (Xenophon, (con. 
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2. 3), namely, that all which he had, if sold, would not 
bring five Attic mins. So, too, the Ilevécra: in Thessaly 
(if, indeed, the derivation of the name from rréveo@a: is to 
stand), were a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as serfs or 
cultivators of the soil. 

But while the sévns is ‘ pauper,’ the rrwyos is ‘ men- 
dicus ;” he is the ‘ beggar,’ and lives not by his own labour 
or industry, but on other men’s alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; 
being one therefore whom Plato would not endure in his 
ideal State (Legg. xi. 936c). If indeed we fall back on 
etymologies, wpocairns (which ought to find place in the 
text at John ix. 8), or éraitns, would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our ‘beggar;’ while mrwyos is generally 
taken for one who in the sense of his abjectness and 
needs crouches (dard tod mrwacewy) in the presence of his 
superiors; though it may be safest to add here the words 
of Pott (Htym. Forsch. vol. iii. p. 933), ‘ falls dieser wirklich 
nach scheum unterwiirfigem Wesen benannt worden, und 
nicht als petax.’? The derivation of the word, as though 
he were one who had fallen from a better estate (é«merrTw- 
Ks & TaY dvrwv: see Herodotus, iii. 14), is merely fanci- 
ful: see Didymus, in Ps. xii. 5, in Mai’s Nov. Pat. Bubl. 
vol. vil. part ii. p. 165. 

The words then are clearly distinct. A far deeper depth 
of destitution is implied in rrwyeta than in vrevia, to keep 
which in mind will add vividness to the contrasts drawn 
by St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 10; viii.9. The révns may be so 
poor that he earns his bread by daily labour; but the 
mtwxos is so poor that he only obtains his living by 
begging. There is an evident climax intended by Plato, 
when he speaks of tyrannies (Rep. x. 618 a), ets qevias TE 
kal guyas Kai eis mtwyeias TeXevTwoas. The srévns has 
nothing superfluous, the rrwyos nothing at all (see Déder- 
lein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 117). Tertullian long ago 
noted the distinction (Adv. Marc. iv. 14), for, dealing with 

K 
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our Lord’s words, paxdpiot ot wrwyoi (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the ‘ Beati pauperes,’ which still retains its place 
in the Vulgate, into ‘Beati mendici,’ and justifies the 
change, ‘Sic enim exigit interpretatio vocabuli quod in 
Greco est;’ and in another place (De Idol. 12) he renders 
it by ‘egeni.? The two, wevia (=‘ paupertas,’ cf. Martial, 
ii. 32: ‘ Non est paupertas, Nestor, habere nihil’) and ar7o- 
yeta (=‘ egestas’), may be sisters, as one in Aristophanes 
will have them (Plut. 549); but if such, yet the latter far 
barer of the world’s good than the former; and indeed 
IIevia in that passage seems inclined wholly to disallow 
any such near relationship at all. The words of Aris- 
tophanes, in which he discriminates between them, have 
been often quoted : 


TTWXOV pev yap Bios, dv ov A€yets, (hv eorw pndev Exovra ° 
rou O€ révnros, (hv pedopuevov, xat rots Epyots mpoméxovra, 
meptytyver Oa & aire pndev, pn pévroce pnd’ érdcirew. 


§ xxxvii. Oupos, opy7n, mapopytopos. 


@vpos and opyy are found several times together in the 
N. T. (as at Rom. il. 8; Ephes. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Rev. 
xix. 15); often also in the Septuagint (Ps. lxxvii. 49; 
Dan. ui. 13; Mic. v. 15), and often also in other Greek 
(Plato, Philebus, 47 e; Polybius, vi. 56. 11; Josephus, 
Antt, xx. 5. 3; Plutarch, De Coh. Ira, 2; Lucian, De Cal. 
23); nor are they found only in the connexion of juxta- 
position, but one made dependent on the other; thus 
Oupos tis opyns (Rev. xvi. 193 cf. Job ili. 175 Josh. vii. 
26); while opy7 Ovyzod, not occurring in the N. T., is fre- 
quent in the Old (2 Chron. xxix. 10; Lam. i. 12; Isai. 
xxx. 27; Hos. xi. 9). On one occasion in the Septuagint 
all the words of this group occur together (Jer. xxi. 5). 
When these words, after a considerable anterior his- 
tory, came to settle down on the passion of anger, as the 
strongest of all passions, impulses, and desires (see Donald- 
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son, New Cratylus, 3rd ed. pp. 675-679; and Thompson, 
Phedrus of Plato, p. 165), the distinguishing of them occu- 
‘pied not a little the grammarians and philologers. These 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude of 
passages in which the two were indifferently used (as 
Plato, Legg. ix. 867), made nothing against the fact of 
such a distinction; for,:in seeking to discriminate between 
them, they assumed nothing more than that these could 
not be indifferently used on every occasion. The general 
result at which they arrived is this, that in @uyos, con- 
nected with the intransitive Ovw, and derived, according 
to Plato (Crat. 419e), amo tis Ouoews Kal Céoews Tihs puyijs, 
‘ quasi exhalatio vehementior’ (Tittmann), compare the 
Latin ‘ fumus,’ is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings,’ 126n rijs yruyjs, St. Basil 
calls it, either presently to subside and disappear,—like the 
Latin ‘ excandescentia,’ which Cicero defines (Tusc. iv. 9), 
‘ira nascens et modo desistens ’—or else to settle down 
into épy, wherein is more of an abiding and settled habit 
of mind (‘ira inveterata’) with the purpose of revenge ; 
‘cupiditas doloris reponendi’ (Seneca, De Ird, i. 5); opyy 
puyis, dv pedrétn Kakooews Kata Tov Tmapokvvartos (Basil, 
Reg. Brev. Tract. 68) ;? the German ‘ Zorn,’ ‘ der activ sich 
gegen Jemand oder etwas richtende Unwille, die Opposition 
des unwillig erregten Gemiithes’ (Cremer). Thus Plato 
(Euthyph. 7) joins 2y@pd, and Plutarch dvopévera (Pericles, 
39), with dpy7. Compare Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 


99, 8qq- 


1It is commonly translated ‘ furor’ inthe Vulgate. Augustine (Enarr. 
in Ps. lxxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this word to God, 
‘ furor’ being commonly attributed to those out of a sound mind, and pro- 
poses ‘indignatio’ in its room. Tor another distinction, ascribing ‘ ira’ 
and ‘furor’ alike to God, see Bernard, Ser, in Cant. 69, § 3; a remark- 
able passage. ; 

? In ayavaxrynots St. Basil finds the furthur thought that this eaver- 
ness to punish has the amendment of the offender for its scope. Certainly 
the one passage in the N. T. where dyavdiergots occurs (2 Cor, vil. 11) 
does not refuse this meaning. 

K 2 
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This, the more passionate, and at the same time more 
temporary, character of Oujos (Oupoi, according to Jeremy 
Taylor, are ‘ great but transient angers ;’! cf. Luke iv. 28; 
Dan. iii. 19) may explain a distinction of Xenophon, namely 
that @vyos in a horse is what opyy is ina man (De Re 
Eques. ix. 2; cf. Wisd. vii. 20, Ovu0it Onpiwv: Plutarch, 
Gryll. 4, in fine; and Pyrrh. 16, avevparos peoros Kal 
Oupod, full of animosity and rage). Thus the Stoics, who 
dealt much in definitions and distinctions, defined @upos 
as opyn apyouévn (Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 63. 114) ; 
and Ammonius: @upos pév gore mpooKxatpos* opyi dé 
Todvxpovios pynotkaxia. Aristotle, too, in his wonderful 
comparison of old age and youth, thus characterizes the 
angers of old men (Rhet. ii. 11): wat of Oupol, o€ets pév 
cic, aoOeveis d¢—like fire in straw, quickly blazing up, 
and as quickly extinguished (cf. Euripides, Androm. 728, 
729). Origen (i Ps. il. 5, Opp. vol. ii. p. 541) has a 
discussion on the words, and arrives at the same re- 
sults: Siadgpes 5 Oupos opyis, TO Ovpov pév sivat opyny 
avabupiwpévny Kal ete exxatoévny’ opynv be dpeEw ayvte- 
Tinwpynoews: cf. in Ep. ad Rom. ii. 8, which only exists in 
the Latin: ‘ut si, verbi gratii, vulnus aliquod pessimum 
tram ponamus, hujus autem tumor et distentio indignatio 
vulneris appelletur:’ so too Jerome (in Ephes. iv. 31): 
‘Furor [@uzos] incipiens ira est, et fervescens in animo 
indignatio. Iva [opyy] autem est, que furore extincto 
desiderat ultionem, et eum quem nocuisse putat vult ledere.” 
This agrees with the Stoic definition of opy7, that it is 
Tynwpias ériOupia ToD SoKxodvTos HOiKnKEval od TpoTnKOYTWS 
(Diogenes Laértius, vil. 113). So Gregory Nazianzene 
(Carm. li. 34. 43, 44): 


1 Hampole in his great poem, The Pricke of Conscience, does not 
avree. In his vigorous, but most unlovely picture of an old man, this is 
one trait :— 

‘Tle es lvehtly wrath, and waxes fraward, 
Bot to turne hym fra wrethe, it es hard.’ 
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Oupos pev dorw adOpoos (ears pevos, 

opyn S€ Gupos eppeéveor. 
And so too Theodoret, in Ps. Ixviii. 25 (lxix. 24, E. V.), 
where the words occur together: dua rot Oupod ro Tay 
Sednrwxe, Sia S28 THs Opyfis To ériwovov. Josephus in like 
manner (B. J. ii. 8. 6) describes the Essenes as opyjs rayiac 
dixatot, Ovyod xabextixot. Dion Cassius in like manner 
notes as one of the characteristic traits of Tiberius, wpyilero 
év ols Hxtota &Oupovto (Vita Trb.). 

Myues (Isai. xvi. 6; Ecclus. xxviii. 4; ‘ ira perdurans,’ 
Damm/’s Lex. Hom.) and xoros, being successively ‘ ira 
inveterata’ and ‘ ira inveteratissima’ (John of Damascus, 
De Fid. Orthod. 11. 16), nowhere occur in the N. T. 

Ilapopy:opos, a word not found in classical Greek, but 
several times in the Septuagint (as at 1 Kin. xv. 30; 2 Kin. 
xix. 3), is not=odpy7, though we have translated it ‘ wrath.’ 
This it cannot be; for the mwapopywcpds (Ephes. iv. 26, 
where only in the N. T. the word occurs; but vapopyifewv, 
Rom. x. 19; Ephes. vi. 4), is absolutely forbidden; the 
sun shall not go down upon it; whereas under certain 
conditions opy7 is a righteous passion to entertain. The 
Scripture has nothing in common with the Stoics’ ab- 
solute condemnation of anger. It inculcates no amd@ea, 
but only a petpioma@ea, a moderation, not an absolute 
suppression, of the passions, which were given to man as 
winds to fill the sails of his soul, as Plutarch excellently 
puts it (De Virt. Mor.12). It takes no such loveless view 
of other men’s sins as his who said, ceavrov uy tapacce’ 
dpaptdavet Tis; éavT@ apaptraver (Marcus Antoninus, iv. 46). 
But even as Aristotle, in agreement with all deeper ethical 
writers of antiquity (thus see Plato, Legg. v. 731 b: 
Guposidn pev ypn wavTa avdpa eivar, x. tT. .3 Thompson’s 
Phedrus of Plato, p. 166; and Cicero, Tusc. Quest. iv. 19), 
had affirmed that, when guided by reason, anger is a 
right affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only 
permits, but on fit occasions demands, it. This all the 
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profounder teachers of the Church have allowed; thus 
Gregory of Nyssa: daya0ov xrivos gore o Oupos, Stay Tov 
Noytopovd Uroluytov yevnrat: and Augustine (De Civ. Det, 
ix. 5): ‘In disciplina nostré non tam queeritur uirum pius 
animus irascatur, sed quare irascatur.’ There is a “ wrath 
of God” (Matt. iii. 7; Rom. xii. 19, and often), who would 
not love good, unless He hated evil, the two being so 
inseparable, that either He must do both or neither;' a 
wrath also of the merciful Son of Man (Mark iii. 5) ; and 
a wrath which righteous men not merely may, but, as 
they are righteous, must feel; nor can there be a surer 
and sadder token of an utterly prostrate moral condition 
than the not being able to be angry with sin—and sin- 
ners. ‘ Anger,’ says Fuller (Holy State, iii. 8), ‘is one of 
the sinews of the soul; he that wants it hath a maimed 
mind, and with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his 
thigh, must needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with 
such as cannot be angry.’ ‘ The affections,’ as another 
English divine has said, ‘ are not, like poisonous plants, 
to be eradicated ; but as wild, to be cultivated.’ St. Paul 
is not therefore, as so many understand him, condescend- 
ing here to human infirmity, and saying, ‘ Your anger 
shall not be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away 
before nightfall’ (see Suicer, Thes. s. v. opyn) ; but rather, 
‘Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours suffer no sinful 
element to mingle; there is that which may cleave even 
to a righteous anger, the mapopy:opos, the irritation, the 
exasperation, the embitterment (‘exacerbatio’), which 
must be dismissed at once; thatso, being defecated of this 
impurer element which mingled with it, that only may 
remain which has a right to remain.’ 


1 See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of his love, 
the excellent words of Lactantius (De Ird Dei,c. 4): ‘Nam si Deus non 
irascitur impiis et injustis, nec pios utique justosque diligit. In rebus 
enim diversis aut in utramque partem moveri necesse est, aut in nullam.” 
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§ xxxvill. d%dasov, pvpov (ypiw, areipw). 


Some have denied that the O. T. knows of any distinction 
between ‘oil’ and ‘ointment ;’ and this on the very in- 
sufficient grounds that the Septuagint renders }/¥ some- 
times by pvpoy (Prov. xxvii. 9; Cant. i. 3; Isai. xxxix. 2; 
Am. vi. 6); though more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by z\avoy. But how often in a single word of one 
language are latent two of another; especially when that 
other abounds, as does Greek compared with Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; 
mapoyia and wapa8or7 furnish a well-known example of 
this, both lying in the Hebrew 5yp; and this duplicity 
of meaning it is the part of a well-skilled translator to 
evoke. Nay the thing itself, the wvpov (=‘ unguentum’), 
so naturally grew out of the z\a:ov (=‘oleum’), having 
vil for its base, with only the addition of spice or scent 
or other aromatic ingredients,—Clement of Alexandria 
(Pedag. ii. 8) calls it ‘adulterated oil’ (ded0Awpévov 
#Xatov '),—that it would be long in any language before 
the necessity of differencing names would be felt. Thus 
in the Greek itself uuvpor first appears in the writings of 
Archilochus (Athenzeus, xv. 37). Doubtless there were 
ointments in Homer’s time; he is satisfied, however, with 
‘sweet-smelling oil’ (eda@des Fratov, Od. ii. 339), ‘ roseate 
oil’ (fodcev EXavov, Il. xxiii. 186), wherewith to express 
them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction between the 
two, and one which uttered itself in language. A passage 
in Xenophon (Conv. ii. 3, 4) turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of ZAavov for men, of pvpov for women; these 
last consequently being better pleased that the men should 


1 Compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus (Apoph. Lac. 16): rd pev 
pupov e&éAacev, ws Tov eAaiov POopay kui 6Aebpov, Compare too Virgil 
(Georg. ii. 466) : ‘ Nec casid liquidi corrumpitur usus oliyi.’ 
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savour of the manly ‘oil’ than of the effeminate ‘ oint- 
ment’ (éraiou 2 Tov év yupvaciors Gop Kat Tapodca Adiwy 
 pupov yuvaki, cat arotoa woeworépa). And on any 
other supposition our Lord’s rebuke to the discourteous 
Pharisee, “ My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment” (Luke 
vil. 46), would lose all, or nearly all, its point. ‘ Thou 
withheldest from Me,’ He would say, ‘ cheap and ordinary 
courtesies; while she bestowed upon Me costly and rare 
homages ;’ where Grotius remarks well: ‘ Est enim per- 
petua avricrotyia. Mulier illa Jacrimas impendit pedibus 
Christi proluendis: Simon ne aquam quidem. Lla assidua 
est in pedibus Christi osculandis: Simon ne uno quidem 
oris osculo Christum accepit. Illa pretioso unguento non 
caput tantum sed et pedes perfundit: ille ne caput quidem 
mero oleo: quod perfunctorie amicitise fuerat.’ 


Some have drawn a distinction between the verbs 
anreipery and ypiew, which, as they make it depend on this 
between pvpov and zAavoy, may deserve to be mentioned 
here. The arecdecv, they say, is commonly the luxurious, 
or at any rate the superfluous, anointing with ointment, 
xpiew the sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon 
(Anim. in Atheneum, xv. 39) : ‘arether Oat, proprium volup- 
tuarioruin et mollium: yptec@as etiam sobriis interdum, 
et ex virtute viventibus convenit: ’ and Valeknaer: ‘ dX«- 
geo Oar dicebantur potissimum homines voluptatibus dedidi, 
qui pretiosis unguentis caput et manus illinebant ; ypieo@au 
de hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, sanitatis caussd, in- 
unguentibus.’ No traces of such a distinction appear in 
the N. T.; thus compare Mark vi. 13; Jam. v. 14, with 
Mark xvi. 1; John xi. 2; nor yet of that of Salmasius 
(Exerc. p. 330): ‘Spissiora linunt, ypiovor: liquida per- 
Sundunt, arrpover.’ 

A distinction 7s maintained there, but different from 
both of these; namely, that dreidew is the mundane and 
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profane, ypéew the sacred and religious, word. ’AXreldeuw 
is used indiscriminately of all actual anointings, whether 
with oil or ointment; while ypiewv, no doubt in its con- 
nexion with yproros, is absolutely restricted to the anoint- 
ing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy Ghost, for 
the accomplishment of his great office, being wholly sepa- 
rated from all profane and common uses: thus see Luke 
iv. 18; Acts iv. 27; x. 38; 2 Cor.i. 21; Heb. i. 9; the 
only places where it occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where ypiows, ypiopua (cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27), 
and ypiew, are the constant and ever-recurring words for 
all religious and symbolical anointings; ddeipev hardly 
occurring in this sense, not oftener, I believe, than twice 
in all (Exod. xl. 13; Num. iii. 3). 


§ xxxix. “Efpaios, Iovdaios, Iopannitns. 


ALL these names are used to designate members of the 
elect family and chosen race; but they are very capable, 
as they are very well worthy, of being discriminated. 
‘E8paios claims to be first considered. It brings us 
back to a period earlier than any when one, and very 
much earlier than any when the other, of the titles we 
compare with it, were, or could have been, in existence 
(Josephus, Antt. i. 6. 4). It is best derived from 13Y, 
the same word as w7rép, ‘super; ’—this title containing 
allusion to the passing over of Abraham from the other 
side of Kuphrates; who was, therefore, in the language 
of the Phenician tribes among whom he came, ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew,’ or o meparns, as it is well given in the 
Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 13), being from beyond (aépav) the 
river: thus rightly Origen (in Matt. tom. xi. 5): “ESpaio, 
oitives Epwnvevovtas mepattKot. The name, as thus ex- 
plained, is not one by which the chosen people know 
themselves, but by which others know them; not one 
which they have taken, but which others have imposed 
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on them; and we find the use of ‘E8paios through all 
the O. T. entirely consistent with this explanation of 
its origin. In every case it is either a title by which 
foreigners designate the chosen race (Gen. xxxix. 14, 173 
xli. 12; Exod. i. 16, 19; 1 Sam. iv. 6; xiii. 193 xxix. 3; 
Judith xii. 11); or by which they designate themselves 
to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; Exod. ii. 7; iii. 183 v.35 1x. 15 
Jon. 1. 9); or by which they speak of themselves in tacit 
opposition to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32; Deut. xv. 12; 
1 Sam. xiii. 3; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14); never, that is, without 
such national antagonism, either latent or expressed. 

When, however, the name ’Ioudéatos arose, as it did in 
the later periods of Jewish history (the precise epoch will 
be presently considered), ‘E@patos modified its meaning. 
Nothing is more frequent with words than to retire into 
narrower limits, occupying a part only of some domain 
whereof once they occupied the whole; when, through 
the coming up of some new term, they are no longer 
needed in all their former extent; and when at the same 
time, through the unfolding of some new relation, they may 
profitably lend themselves to the expressing of this new. 
It was exactly thus with “E®paios. In the N. T., that 
point of view external to the nation, which it once always 
implied, exists no longer; neither is every member of the 
chosen family an ‘E8paios now, but only those who, 
whether dwelling in Palestine or elsewhere, have retained 
the sacred Hebrew tongue as their native language; the 
true complement and antithesis to “E@paios being “EAXq- 
viotys, a word first appearing in the N. T. (see Salmasius, 
De Hellenisticd, 1643, p. 12), and there employed to 
designate a Jew of the Dispersion who has unlearned his 
proper language, and now speaks Greek, and reads or 
hears read in the synagogue the Scriptures in the Septu- 
agint Version. 

This distinction first appears in Acts vi. I, and is pro- 
bably intended in the two other passages, where ‘Epaios 
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occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5); as well as in the super- 
scription, on whosesoever authority it rests, of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. It is important to keep in mind that 
in language, not in place of habitation, lay the point of 
difference between the ‘ Hebrew’ and the ‘ Hellenist.’ 
He was a ‘ Hebrew,’ wherever domiciled, who retained the 
use of the language of his fathers. Thus St. Paul, though 
settled in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, describes 
himself as a ‘ Hebrew,’ and of ‘Hebrew’ parents, “a 
Hebrew of Hebrews” (Phil. iii. 5; cf. Acts xxiii. 6); 
though it is certainly possible that by all this he may 
mean no more than in a general way to set an empha- 
sis on his Judaism. Doubtless, the greater number of 
‘ Hebrews’ were resident in Palestine ; yet not this fact, 
but the language they spoke, constituted them such. 

It will be well however to keep in mind that this dis- 
tinction and opposition of ‘E8paios to ‘EAAnuiotys, as a 
distinction within the nation, and not between it and 
other nations (which is clear at Acts vi. 1, and probably 
is intended at Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 22), is exclusively 
a Scriptural one, being hardly recognized by later Chris- 
tian writers, not at all by Jewish and heathen. Thus 
Eusebius can speak of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who 
only once in his life visited Jerusalem, for so much I think 
we may gather from his own words (vol. 11. p. 646, 
Mangey’s Ed.), and who wrote exclusively in Greek (Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 4): To pev ody yévos avéxabev ‘EBpaios jv: cf. iv. 16; 
Prep. Evang. vii. 13. 213; while Clement of Alexandria, 
as quoted by Eusebius (H. EF. vi. 14), makes continually 
the antithesis to “EBSpaio, not “EAAnuetai, but “EXAnves 
and 20vy. Theodoret (Opp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the 
Greek-writing historian, Josephus, cvyypadevs ‘EBpaios : 
ef. Origen, Ep. ad Afric. 5. Neither in Josephus himself, 
nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the N. T. distinction 
between ‘Efpaios and ‘EXXnvi077)s exist ; in heathen writers 
as little (Plutarch, Symp. iv.6; Pausanias, v. 7. 3; x. 12. 
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5). Only this much of it is recognized, that ‘Efpaios, 
though otherwise a much rarer word than ‘Iovdaios, is 
always employed when it is intended to designate the 
people on the side of their language. This rule Jewish, 
heathen, and Christian writers alike observe, and we speak 
to the present day of the Jewish nation, but of the Hebrew 
tongue. 

This name ‘Jovdaios is of much later origin. It does 
not carry us back to the very birth and cradle of the 
chosen people, to the day when the Father of the faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the land of in- 
heritance; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and could 
only have arisen, with the separation of the tribes into 
the two rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Then, in- 
asmuch as the ten trbes, though with worst right (see 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. parti. p. 138), 
assumed Israel as a title to themselves, the two drew their 
designation from the more important of them, and of 
Judah came the name 07}, or Iovdaio. Josephus, so 
far as I have observed, never employs it in telling the 
earlier history of his people; but for the first time in 
reference to Daniel and his young companions (Antti. x. 
10. 1). Here, however, by anticipation ; that is if his own 
account of the upcoming of the nameis correct; namely, 
that it first arose after the return from Babylon, and out 
of the fact that the earliest colony of those who returned 
was of that tribe (Anti. xi. 5. 7): exrnOnoav S2 To dvopa 
£& js nuepas aveBnoav éx BaBurwvos, aro rhs ‘lovda durjs, 
As mparns érXOovons eis éxeivous Tous Tomous, avTot Te Kal 
) Xopa Ths Tpoonyopias avths peTérXaBov. But in this 
Josephus is clearly in error. We meet ‘Jovdaior, or rather 
its Hebrew equivalent, in books of the sacred canon com- 
posed anterior to, or during, the Captivity, as a designa- 
tion of those who pertained to the smaller section of the 
tribes, to the kingdom of Judah (2 Kin. xvi. 6; Jer. xxxil. 
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123 XXXlV. 9; XXXVili. 19); and not first in Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther; however in these, and especially in 
Esther, it may be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is easy to see how the name extended to the whole 
nation. When the ten tribes were carried into Assyria, 
and were absorbed and lost among the nations, that 
smaller section of the people which remained henceforth 
represented the whole; and thus it was only natural that 
’lovdaios should express, as it now came to do, not one of 
the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from that of Israel, 
but any member of the nation, a ‘Jew’ in this wider 
sense, a8 opposed to a Gentile, In fact, the word under- 
went a process exactly the converse of that which ‘ESpaios 
had undergone. For ‘Efpaios, belonging first to the 
whole nation, came afterwards to belong to a part only; 
while ‘Iovéaios, designating at first only the member of 
a part, ended by designating the whole. It now, in its 
later, like ‘ES8paios in its earlier, stage of meaning, was a 
title by which the descendant of Abraham called himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other peoples (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus ‘ Jew 
and Gentile;.? never ‘ Israelite and Gentile:’ or which 
others used about him, when they had in view this same’ 
fact; thus the Eastern Wise Men inquire, “ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews” (Matt. 11. 2)? testifying 
by the form of this question that they were themselves 
Gentiles, for they would certainly have asked for the 
King of Israel, had they meant to claim any nearer share 
in Him. So, too, the Roman soldiers and the Roman 
governor give to Jesus the mocking title, “King of the 
Jews” (Matt. xxvii. 29, 37), while his own countrymen, 
the high priests, challenge Him to prove by coming 
down from the cross that He is “ King of Israel” (Matt. 
XXVli. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which expressed 
the whole dignity and glory of a member of the theocratic 
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nation, of the people in peculiar covenant with God, was 
“Iopanrirns. Itrarely occurs in the Septuagint, but is often’ 
used by Josephus in his earlier history, as convertible with 
“EBpaios (Antt. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the middle period of his his- 
tory to designate a member of the ten tribes (viii. 8. 
3; ix. 14. 1); and toward the end as equivalent to 
*Tovdatos (xi. 5. 4). Itis only in its relations of likeness 
and difference to this last that we have to consider it 
here. This name was for the Jew his especial badge and 
title of honour. To be descendants of Abraham, this 
honour they must share with the Ishmaelites (Gen. xvi. 
15); of Abraham and Isaac with the Edomites (Gen. xxiv. 
25); but none except themselves were the seed of Jacob, 
such as in this name of Israelite they were declared to be. 
Nor was this all, but more gloriously still, their descent 
was herein traced up to him, not as he was Jacob, but as 
he was Israel, who as a Prince had power with God and 
with men, and prevailed (Gen. -xxxii. 28). That this title 
was accounted the noblest, we have ample proof. Thus, 
as we have seen, when the ten tribes threw off their alle- 
giance to the house of David, they claimed in their pride 
and pretension the name of “the kingdom of Israel” for 
' the new kingdom which they set up—the kingdom, as 
the name was intended to imply, in which the line of the 
promises, the true succession of the early patriarchs, ran. 
So, too, there is no nobler title with which the Lord can 
adorn Nathanael than that of “ an Israelite indeed ”’ (John 
i. 47), one in whom all which that name involved might 
indeed be found. And when St. Peter, and again when 
St. Paul, would obtain a hearing from the men of their 
own nation, when therefore they address them with the 
name most welcome to their ears, dvépes "Iopanniras (Acts 
ll, 223 ili. 12; xii. 16; cf. Rom. ix.4; Phil. 1. 5; 2 Cor. 
x1. 22) is still the language with which they seek to secure 
their good-will. 

When, then, we restrict ourselves to the employment 
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in the N. T. of these three words, and to the distinctions 
proper to them there, we may say that ‘Ffpaios is a 
Hebrew-speaking, as contrasted with a Greek-speaking, 
or Hellenizing, Jew (which last in our Version we have 
well called a ‘ Grecian,’ as differenced from “EAAn», a veri- 
table ‘Greek’ or other Gentile) ; "Iovdaios is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while "Iopandérns, the 
augustest title of all, is a Jew as he is a member of the 
theocracy, and thus an heir of the promises. In the first 
is predominantly noted his language; in the second his 
nationality (Iovdaicpnos, Josephus, De Macc. 4; Gal.i. 13; 
*Tovdalferv, Gal. ii. 14); in the third his theocratic pri- 
vileges and glorious vocation. 


§ xl. aitéw, épwrdw. 


THESE words are often rendered by our Translators as 
though they covered the same spaces of meaning, the one 
as the other; nor can we object to their rendering, in 
numerous instances, aitety and épwray alike by our English 
‘to ask.’ Yet sometimes they have a little marred the 
perspicuity of their translation by not varying their word, 
where the original has shown them the way. For example, 
the obliteration at John xvi. 23 of the distinction between 
aitety and épwray might easily suggest a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the verse,—as though its two clauses were in near 
connexion, and direct antithesis,—being indeed in none. 
In our Version we read: “In that day ye shall ask Me 
nothing [éué ovn épwrnoete ovdev]. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask [ca dvaitnonre] the 
Father in my name, He will give it you.” Nowevery one 
competent to judge is agreed, that “‘ ye shall ask” of the 
first half of the verse has nothing to do with “ ye shall 
ask ” of the second; that in the first Christ is referring 
back to the 70eXov adtov épwtay of ver. 19; to the questions 
which the disciples would fain have asked of Him, the 
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perplexities which they would gladly have had resolved by 
Him, if only they dared to set these before Him. ‘In 
that day,’ He would say, ‘in the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, that 
ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer wishing to ask 
Me questions (cf. John xxi. 12), if only you might venture 
to do so.’ Thus Lampe well: ‘ Nova est promissio de 
plenissima cognitionis luce, qua convenienter oconomize 
Novi Testamenti collustrandi essent. Nam sicut questio 
supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil amplius querit abunde se 
edoctum existimat, et in doctrina plene expositd ac intel- 
lectaé acquiescit.? There is not in this verse a contrast 
drawn between asking the Son, which shall cease, and 
asking the Father, which shall begin; but the first half of 
the verse closes the declaration of one blessing, namely, 
that hereafter they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to 
have nothing further to inquire; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of a new blessing, that, 
whatever they shall seek from the Father in the Son’s 
name, He will give it them. Yet none will say that this 
is the impression which the English text conveys to his 
mind. 

The distinction between the words is this. Aitéw, the 
Latin ‘ peto,’ is more submissive and suppliant, indeed 
the constant word for the seeking of the inferior from the 
superior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
should give alms (Acts 11. 2); of the child from the 
parent (Matt. vii. 9; Luke vi. 11; Lam. iv. 4); of the 
subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22); of man from God 
(t Kin. ui. 11; Matt. vu. 7; Jam. i. 53; 1 John iii. 22; 
ef. Plato, Huthyph. 14: styer@as [Eotw] aiteiv tovs Ozovs). 
*Epwraw, on the other hand, is the Latin ‘ rogo;’ or some- 
times (as John xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) ‘interrogo,’ its 
only meaning in classical Greek, where it never signifies 
‘to ask,’ but only ‘to interrogate,’ or ‘to inquire.’ Like 
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‘rogare,’! it implies that he who asks stands on a certain 
footing of equality with him from whom the boon is asked, 
as king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not of equality, 
on such a footing of familiarity as lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noteworthy, and witnesses for the sin- 
gular accuracy in the employment of words, and in the 
record of that employment, which prevails throughout the 
N. T., that our Lord never uses aitety or aitetoGat of Him- 
self, in respect of that which He seeks on behalf of his. 
disciples from God; for his is not the petition of the 
creature to the Creator, but the request of the Son to the 
Father. The consciousness of his equal dignity, of his. 
potent and prevailing intercession, speaks out in this, 
that often as He asks, or declares that He will ask, any- 
thing of the Father, it is always égpwra, gowrnow, an ask- 
ing, that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 163 xvi. 26; 
XVii. 9, 15, 20), never aireéw or aitjow. Martha, on the 
contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy conception 
of his person, that she recognizes in Him no more than a 
prophet, when she ascribes that aireto@a: to Him, which 
He never ascribes to Himself: dca dv aitnan tov @eor, 
Soe. cot o Weds (John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel 
observes : ‘Jesus, de se rogante loquens 26e7Ony dicit (Luc. 
Xxii. 32), et Zowrjcw, at nunquam aitotyar. Non Grece 
locuta est Martha, sed tumen Johannes exprimit impro- 
prium ejus sermonem, quem Dominus benigne tulit: nam 
aitetoOac videtur verbum esse minus dignum:’ compare 
his note on 1 John v. 16. 

It will follow that the épwray, being thus proper for 
Christ, inasmuch as it has authority in it, is not proper 
for us; and in no single instance is it used in the N. T. 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature to 
the Creator. The only passage seeming to contradict this 

1 Thus Cicero (Planc. x. 25): ‘Neque enim ego sic vegabam, ut petere 


viderer, quia familiaris esset meus.’ 
L 
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assertion is I Johnv.16. The verse is difficult, but which- 
ever of the various ways of overcoming its difficulty may 
find favour, it will be found to constitute no true exception 
to the rule, and perhaps, in the substitution of Zpwr7cn for 
the aitjoe of the earlier clause of the verse, will rather 
confirm it. 


§ xli. dyvdmavois, dvects. 


Our VERSION renders both these words by ‘rest’ ; dvarravots 
at Matt. xi. 293; xii. 43; and dvects at 2 Cor. ii. 13; Vii. 
5; 2 Thess.i. 7. Noone can object to this; while yet, 
on a closer scrutiny, we perceive that they repose on dif- 
ferent images, and contemplate this ‘ rest’ from different 
points of view. ‘Avamavots, from dvaratia, implies the 
pause or cessation from labour (Rev. iv. 8); it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sabbath ; 
thus Exod. xvi. 23; xxxl. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and often. “Aveots, 
from dvinut, implies the relaxing or letting down of chords 
or strings, which have before been strained or drawn tight, 
its exact and literal antithesis being éaritacus (from émt- 
teivw) : thus Plato (Rep. 1. 349 e): év rH éaitace Kal avéoes 
Tov yopdov: and Plutarch (De Lib. Ed. 13): ta roéa nai 
Tas Avpas aviewer, iva éreretvat duynOapev: and again (Lyc. 
29): ovK dveots Hv, GAN eritacis Ths todtelas: cf. Philo, 
De Incorr. Mun. 13. Moses in the year of jubilee gave, 
according to Josephus (Anté. iii, 12. 3), dveow TH yH ard 
Te dpotpou Kai guteias. But no passage illustrates dveots 
so well as one from the treatise just quoted which goes by 
Plutarch’s name (De Lib. Ed. 13): S0réov obv tots mac 
avamvony Tay cuvexav Trovev, évOvpoupéevous, Ott was 6 Bios 
npav eis averiv Kal orrovdny Sunpntas* Kal d1a TodTo ov povov 
eypyyopots, GdXa Kal varvos evpéOn* ovdE ToAEMOS, GANA Kal 
elpyvn* ods YElwwv, GAA Kal evdia* Odde evepyol mpdkets, 
ddA Kal Eoptal... xaBorov S& cwlera, cdpa per, evdela 
Kal WANpwoEs’ Yruyy o£, avéoe Kal trove. Plato has the 
same opposition between avecis and ozovdy (Legg. iv. 
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724. a); while Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) sets dveo.s over 
against orevoywpia, as a dwelling at large, instead of in 
a narrow and straight room; and St. Paul over against 
Orivrcs (2 Cor. viii. 13), not being willing that there should 
be ‘ease’ (aveots) to other Churches, and ‘< affliction’ 
{Oriyus), that is from an excessive contribution, to the 
Corinthian. Used figuratively, it expresses what we, em- 
ploying the same image, call the relaxation of morals 
(thus Atheneus, xiv. 13: dxodacla Kai dveots, setting it 
over against cwdpocvvn; Philo, De Cherub. 27; De Ebriet. 
6: dveots, pabupia, tpupyn: De Merc. Meret. 2). 

It will at once be perceived how excellently chosen Zyeuy 
aveow at Acts xxiv. 23 is, to express what St. Luke has in 
hand to record. Felix, taking now a more favourable view 
of Paul’s case, commands the centurion who had him in 
charge, to relax the strictness of his imprisonment, to 
keep him rather under honorable arrest than in actual 
confinement; which partial relarvation of his bonds is 
exactly what this phrase implies; cf. Ecclus. xxvi. 10; 
Josephus, Antt. xviii. 6. 10, where dveots is used in a per- 
fectly similar case. 

The distinction, then, is obvious. When our Lord pro- 
mises avatravots to the weary and heavy laden who come to 
Him (Matt. xi. 18, 29), his promise is, that they shall cease 
from their toils; shall no longer spend their labour for that 
which satisfieth not. When St. Paul expresses his confi- 
dence that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet find 
aveots in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), he anticipates for 
them, not so much cessation from labour, as relaxation of 
the chords of affliction, now so tightly drawn, strained 
and stretched to the uttermost. It is true that this pro- 
mise and that at the heart are not two, but one; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ will 
impart to his own under different aspects, and by help 
of different images; and each word has its own fitness in 
the place where it is employed. 


i 
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§ xlii. tamewvodpocvvn, mpacrns. 


Tue work for which Christ’s Gospel came into the world 
was no less than to put down the mighty from their seat, 
and to exalt the humble and meek. It was then only in 
accordance with this its mission that it should dethrone 
the heathen virtue peyadovyia, and set up the despised 
Christian grace tazrewodpoovvn in its room, stripping that 
of the honour it bad unjustly assumed, delivering this from 
the dishonour which as unjustly had clung to it hitherto; 
and in this direction advancing so far that a Christian 
writer has called this last not merely a grace, but the 
casket or treasure house in which all other graces are 
contained (yafopuAdxuoy apetav, Basil, Const. Mon. 16). 
And indeed not the grace only, but the very word ta7rei- 
vodpoovrn is itself a fruit of the Gospel; no Greek writer 
employed it before the Christian era, nor, apart from the 
influence of Christian writers, after. In the Septuagint 
Tatrewodpwy occurs once (Prov. xxix. 23) and tazrevvodpovety 
as often (Ps. cxxx. 2) ; both words being used in honour. 
Plutarch too has advanced as far as tarrewodpwv (De Alex. 
Virt. ii. 4), but employs it in an ill sense; and the use by 
heathen writers of tavewvos, Tarrewvorns, and other words of 
this family, shows plainly how they would have einployed 
taTrevoppocvrn, had they thought good to allow it. The 
instances are few and exceptional in which tazrewos sig- 
nifies anything for them which is not grovelling, slavish, 
and mean-spirited. It keeps company with avedevGepos 
(Plato, Legg. iv. 774.¢); with dvéparrodadns (Eth. Eudem. 
iii. 3); with ayevyyns (Lucian, De Calum. 24); with xarngns 
(Plutarch, Fab. Max. 18); with adofos (De Vit. Pud. 14) ; 
with SovAccos, SovAomperrns (Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 
4); with yapaifnros (De Leg. Spec. 1), and the lke: just 
asthe German ‘ Demuth,’ born as it was in the heathen 
period of the language, is properly and originally ‘ servilis 
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animus, —‘ deo’ (=servus) constituting the first syllable 
of it (Grimm, Worterbuch, s.v.)—and only under the in- 
fluences of Christianity attained to its present position of 
honour. 

Still those exceptional cases are more numerous than 
some will allow. Thus Plato in a very memorable passage 
(Legg. iv. 716a) links razewwos with xexoopnpévos, as in 
Demosthenes we have Adyou pétpioe Kal tarrevvolt: while 
Xenophon more than once sets the razrewos over against 
the dzrepydavos (Ages. ii. 113 cf. Aischylus, Prom. Vinet. 
328; Luke i. 51, 52): and see for its worthier use a noble 
passage in Plutarch, De Prof. in Virt. 10; and another, De 
Serd Num. Vind. 3, where the purpose of the divine punish- 
ments is set forth as being that the soul may become ovp- | 
vous Kal TaTrewn, Kal KatapoPos arpos Tov Medv. Combined 
with these prophetic intimations of the honour which should 
one day be rendered even to the very words expressive of 
humility, it is very interesting to note that Aristotle him- 
self has a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian tazeu- 
vodpoovvn (Ethic. Nic. iv. 3. 33; cf. Brandis, Aristoteles, 
p- 1408; and Nigelsbach, Homer. Theologie, p. 336). 
Having confessed how hard it is for a man 77 ddnOela 
peyardoyvyov eivac—for he will allow no peyarowvyia, or 
great-souledness, which does not rest on corresponding 
realities of goodness and moral greatness, and his peya- 
Aduyos is one peydrwy avTov afiav, aEtos wv—he 
goes on to observe, though merely by the way and little 
conscious how far his words reached, that to think humbly 
of oneself, where that humble estimate is the true one, can- 
not be imputed to any as a culpable meanness of spirit ; 
it is rather the true cwdpocvvn (0 yap pixpwv akvos, nat 
Trovrwy akiav éavtov, cwdpwv). But if this be so (and 
who will deny it?), then, seeing that for every man the 
humble estimate of himself is the true one, Aristotle has 
herein unconsciously vindicated tamewogppoovrn as a grace 
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in which every man ought to abound; for that which he, 
even according to the standard which he set up, confessed 
to be a yaderrov, namely 77 adrnOeia peyarorvyxor eivas, the 
Christian, convinced by the Spirit of God, and having in 
his Lord a standard of perfect righteousness before his 
eyes, knows to be not merely a yadezrov, but an ddvvarov. 
Such is the Christian tavevoppoovvn, no mere modesty or 
absence of pretension, which is all that the heathen would 
at the very best have found in it; nor yet a self-made 
grace; and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride again 
under the disguise of humility, when he characterizes it 
as a making of ourselves small, when we are great (razrewvo- 
ppooivn TouTO got, Stay Tis wEYasS OV, EAUTOY TaTTELVOL: 
and he repeats this often; see Suicer, Thes. s.v.). Far 
truer and deeper is St. Bernard’s definition: ‘ Est virtus 
qua quis ex verissimd sui cognitione sibi ipsi vilescit ;’ the 
esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so; the 
thinking truly, and because truly, therefore lowlily, of 
ourselves. | 
But it may be objected, how does this account of 
Christian tazrevvodpocuvy, as springing out of and resting 
on the sense of unworthiness, agree with the fact that 
the sinless Lord laid claim to this grace, and said, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart” (ramrewos 7H xapdia, Matt. xi. 
29)? The answer is, that for the sinner tamewvodpoovvy 
involves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves the 
confession of his true condition; while yet for the un- 
fallen creature the grace itself as truly exists, involving 
for such the acknowledgment not of sinfulness, which 
would be untrue, but of creatureliness, of absolute de- 
pendence, of having nothing, but receiving all things 
of God. And thus the grace of humility belongs to the 
highest angel before the throne, being as he is a creature, 
yea, even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In his human 
nature He must be the pattern of all humility, of all 
creaturely dependence; and it is only as a mon that 
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Christ thus claims to be tazrewos: his human life was a 
constant living on the fulness of his Father’s love; He 
evermore, as man, took the place which beseemed the 
creature in the presence of its Creator. 

The Gospel of Christ did not rehabilitate rpaorns so 
entirely as it had done razrewodpoovvn, but this, because 
the word did not need rehabilitation to the same extent. 
IIpaorns did not require to be transformed from a bad 
sense to a good, but only to be lifted up from a lower level 
of good to a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle’s portraiture of the rpaos and of awpaorns 
(Ethic. Nic. iv. 5), mentally comparing the heathen virtue 
with the Christian grace, and not feel that Revelation has 
given to these words a depth, a richness, a fulness of 
significance which they were very far from possessing 
before. The great moralist of Greece set mpaérns as the 
peoorns qeplt opyns, between the two extremes, opy:Aorns 
and daopyncia, with, however, so much leaning to the latter 
that it might very easily run into this defect; and he 
finds it worthy of praise, more because by it a man retains 
his own equanimity and composure (the word is associated 
by Plutarch with perpioma@ea, De Frat. Am. 18; with 
ayonla, Cons. ad Uxor. 2; with avefixaxia, De Cap. ex In. 
Util.9; with peyarorabea, De Ser. Num. Vind. 53 with 
evrre(Oeta, Comp. Num. et Lyc. 3; with evxoria, De Virt. et 
Vit. 1), than for any nobler reason. Neither does Plu- 
tarch’s own graceful little essay, Ilept adopynoias, rise any- 
where to a loftier pitch than this, though we might have 
looked for something higher from him. IIpaorns is opposed 
by Plato to dyptorns (Symp. 197 d); by Aristotle to yane- 
aorns (Hist. Anim. ix. 1; ef. Plato, Rep. vi. 472 f); by 
Plutarch or some other under his name, to dmotopia (De 
Lib. Ed. 18); all indications of a somewhat superficial 
meaning by them attached to the word. , 

Those modern expositors who will not allow for the new 
forces at work in sacred Greek, who would fain restrict, 
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for instance, the wpadorns of the N. T. to that sense which 
the word, as employed by the best classical writers, would 
have borne, deprive themselves and as many as accept 
their interpretation of much of the deeper teaching in 
Scripture:' on which subject, and with reference to this 
very word, there are some excellent observations by F. 
Spanheim, Dubia Evangelica, vol. iii. p. 398; by Rambach, 
Inst. Herm. Sac. p. 169;? cf. also, passim, the lecture 
or little treatise by Zezschwitz, Profangrdcitdt und Biblischer 
Sprachgetst, from which I have already given (p. I) an 
interesting extract; and the article, Hellenistisches Idiom, 
by Reuss in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie. The Scriptural 
mpaorns is not in w man’s outward behaviour only; nor 
yet in his relations to his fellow-men; as little in his mere 
natural disposition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of 
the soul; and the exercises of it are first and chiefly 
towards God (Matt. xi. 29; Jam.i. 21). It is that temper 
of spirit in which we accept his dealings with us as 
good, and therefore without disputing or resisting ; and it 
is closely linked with the tazrewodpocvvn, and follows 
directly upon it (Ephes. iv. 2; Col. iii. 123 ef. Zeph. iil. 
12); because it is only the humble heart which is also 
the meek; and which, as such, does not fight against 
God, and more or less struge¢le and contend with Him. 
This meekness, however, being first of all a meekness 
before God, is also such in the face of men, even of 
evil men, out of a sense that these, with the insults and 
injuries which they may inflict, are permitted and em- 


1 They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths to which 
Fritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrated modern expositor of the 
Romans, has reached ; who, on Rom. 1.7, writes : ‘Deinde considerandum 
est formuld ydpis tpiv Kai eipnyn in N. T. nihil aliud dici nisi quod Greci 
illo suo xaipes 8, ev mparrew enuntiare cousueverint, h. e. ut aliquis for- 
tunatus sit, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Ep. i. 8.1, ut gaudeat et bene 
rem cerat.’ 

2 Tle concludes, ‘ Unde dignus esset reprehensione qui graciles illas et 
exiles notiones quas pagani de virtutibus habuerunt Christianarum virtu- 
tum nominibus subjiceret.’ 
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ployed by Him for the chastening and purifying of his 
elect. This was the root of David’s rpadrns, when Shimei 
cursed and flung stones at him—the consideration, namely, 
that the Lord had bidden him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it 
was just for him to suffer these things, however unjustly 
the other might inflict them; and out of like convictions 
all true Christian zpacrns must spring. He that is meek 
indeed will know himself a sinner among sinners ;—or, if 
there was One who could not know Himself such, yet He 
too bore a sinner’s doom, and endured therefore the con- 
tradiction of sinners (Luke ix. 35, 36; John xviii. 22, 23) ; 
—and this knowledge of his own sin will teach him to 
endure meekly the provocations with which they may pro- 
voke him, and not to withdraw himself from the burdens 
which their sin may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. 
ll. 253; Tit. iii. 2). 

IIpaorns, then, or meekness, if more than mere gentle- 
ness of manner, if indeed the Christian grace of meek- 
ness of spirit, must rest on deeper foundations than its 
own, on those namely which tazrewodpoovvn has laid for it, 
and can only subsist while it continues to rest on these. 
It is a grace in advance of tazewodpocvvn, not as more 
precious than it, but as presupposing it, and as being 
unable to exist without it. 


§ xlili. mpaorns, éaveixeta. 


Tazrevvodppoovrvn and éareixeca, though joined together by 
Clement of Rome (1 Ep. § 56), are in their meanings too 
far apart to be fit subjects of synonymous discrimination ; 
but wpaorns, which stands between, holds on to both. The 
attempt has just been made to seize its points of contact 
with tarewodpootvn. Without going over this ground 
anew, we may consider the relations to érveixeva in which 
it stands. 

The mere existence of such a word as éavetxeca is itself a 
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signal evidence of the high development of ethics among 
the Greeks.' It expresses exactly that moderation which 
recognizes the impossibility cleaving to all formal law, of 
anticipating and providing for all cases that will emerge, 
and present themselves to it for decision; which, with 
this, recognizes the danger that ever waits upon the 
assertion of legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the ‘summum jus’ should in practice 
prove the ‘summa injuria’; which, therefore, urges not 
its own rights to the uttermost, but, going back in part or 
in the whole from these, rectifies and redresses the in- 
justices of justice.? It is thus more truly just than strict 
justice would have been; being 8icasov, cai Bérriov twos 
d:xaiov, as Aristotle expresses it (Ethic. Nic. v. 10. 6); ‘es 
ist nimlich nicht das gesetzlich gerechte, sondern das 
dasselbe berichtigende’ (Brandis); being indeed, again to 
use Aristotle’s words, éravopOwpa vopovu, H edrelrrer Sia 
To KaOddov:* and he sets the axpiBodicatos, the man who 
stands up for the last tittle of his Jegal rights, over 
against the érens. In the Definitions which go under 
Plato’s name (412 6b) it is d&scatwy cal ovpdepovtwv 2dat- 
twots: it is joined by Lucian (Vit. Auct. 10) to aidws and 


1 No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it; ‘clementia’ sets 
forth one side of it, ‘ eequitas’ another, and perhaps ‘ modestia’ (by which 
the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third; but the word is wanting 
which should set forth all these excellencies reconciled in a single and a 
higher one. 


2 In the words of Persius (iv. 11), 


‘rectum discernit ubi inter 
Curva subit, vel cum fallit pede recula varo.’ 


> Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far more illustrious thinker, in a 
poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Fzerton very nobly expands these 
words, or the thought in these words ; indeed, the whole poem is written 
in honour of émtetkeca or ‘equity,’ as being 


‘ the soul of law, 
The life of justice, and the spirit of right.’ 


Soo tooin Spenser’s Fairy Queen the Levend of Artezal is devoted to the 
glorifying of the Christian grace of émedkeia. 
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petplorns, and in a fragment of Sophocles is opposed to % 
amos dSixn. Correctio ejus, Grotius defines it, in quo lex 
propter universalitatem deficit. Evyvwpoovvn in its mean- 
ing approaches very closely to émetxera, but has not as. 
completely been taken up into the scientific language of 
ethics. This aspect of éareixeca, namely that it is a going 
back from the letter of right for the better preserving of 
the spirit, must never be lost sight of. Seneca (De Clem. 
ii. 7) well brings it out: ‘ Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 
justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, jus- 
tissimum sit;’ and Aquinas: ‘ Diminutiva est poonarum,. 
secundum rationem rectam ; quando scilicet oportet, et in 
quibus oportet.’ Gdschel, who has written so much and 
so profoundly on the relations between theology and juris- 
prudence, has much on this matter which is excellent (Zur 
Philos. und Theol. des Rechts und der Rechtgeschichte, 1835,. 
pp. 428-438). 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is found in 
God. All his goings back from the strictness of his rights 
as against men ; all his allowance of their imperfect righte- 
ousness, and giving of a value to that which, rigorously 
estimated, would have none; all his refusals to exact ex- 
treme penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; Song of Three Children, 18 ; 
2 Macc. x. 4; Ps. Ixxxv. 5: dt1 ov, Kupie, ypnotos nai 
étrieunns Kal modvedcos: cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 29: 
émveccns Kal evotrrAayyvos Ilatnp: Plutarch, Coriol. 24; 
Perice. 39; Cas. 57); all his keeping in mind whereof we 
are made, and measuring his dealings with us thereby ; 
all of these we may contemplate as éaéixeca upon his 
part; even as they demand in return the same, one toward 
another, upon ours. Peter, when himself restored, must 
strengthen his brethren (Luke xxii. 32). The greatly 
forgiven servant in the parable (Matt. xviii. 23), having 
known the éveixeca of his lord and king, is justly expected 
to shew the same to his fellow servant. The word is often 
joined with giAavO@pwria (Polybius, v. 10. 1; Philo, De 
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Vit. Mos. i. 36; 2 Mace. ix. 27); with speporns (Philo, De 
Car. 18; Plutarch, De Vit. Pud. 2); with paxpoOupia 
{Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 13); with aveE:caxia (Wisd. ii. 
19); often too with mpaorns: thus, besides the passage 
in the N. T. (2 Cor. x. 1), by Plutarch (Peric. 39; Cas. 57; 
ef. Pyrrh. 23; De Prof. Virt. 9). It will be called avavdpia 
by as many as seek to degrade a virtue through the calling 
it the name of the vice which is indeed only its caricature 
(Aristides, De Concord. i. p. 529). 

The distinction between arpaorns and éeixeca Estius 
(on 2 Cor. x. 1) sets forth in part, although incompletely : 
‘Mansuetudo [apaorns] magis ad animum, é7reixeva vero 
magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet ; compare 
Bengel: ‘ wpaorns virtus magis absoluta, ésvetneca magis 
refertur ad alios.? Aquinas too has a fine and subtle dis- 
cussion on the relations of likeness and difference between 
the graces which these words severally denote (Summ. 
Theol. 2% 3°, qu. 157): * Utrum Clementia et Mansuetudo 
sint penitus idem.’ Among other marks of difference he 
especially presses these two: the first that in ‘ clementia’ 
(=éveixeva) there is always the condescension of a su- 
perior to an inferior, while in ‘ mansuetudo’ (apadrns) 
nothing of the kind is necessarily implied: ‘ Clementia est 
lenitas superioris adversus inferiorem: mansuetudo non 
solum est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet ;’ and the second, that which has been already urged, 
that the one grace is more passive, the other more active, 
or at least that the seat of the wpaorns is in the inner 
spirit, while the é7reixeca must needs embody itself in 
outward acts: ‘ Differunt ab invicen in quantum cle- 
mentia est moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo 
proprie diminuit passionem ire.’ 

It is instructive to note how little of one mind our 
various Translators from Wiclif downward have been as 
to the words which should best reproduce é7recxeca and 
émecxyns for the English reader. The occasions on which 
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emtetxeca occur are two, or reckoning 10 é7recxés aS an 
equivalent substantive, are three (Acts xxiv. 4; 2 Cor. x. 
1; Phil. iv. 5). It has been rendered in all these ways: 
‘meekness,’ ‘ courtesy,’ ‘ clemency,’ ‘ softness,’ ‘ modesty,” 
‘ gentleness,’ ‘patience,’ ‘ patient mind,’ ‘ moderation.’ 
"Emceckyns, not counting the one occasion already named, 
occurs four times (1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. iii. 2; Jam. iii. 17; 
1 Pet. ii. 18), and appears in the several Versions of our 
Hexapla as ‘ temperate,’ ‘ soft,’ ‘ gentle,’ ‘ modest,’ ‘ pa- 
tient,’ ‘mild,’ ‘courteous.’ ‘Gentle’ and ‘gentleness,’ 
on the whole, commend themselves as the best; but the 
fact remains, which also in a great measure excuses so 
much vacillation here, namely, that we have no words in 
English which are full equivalents of the Greek. The 
sense of equity and fairness which is in them so strong is 
more or less wanting in all which we offer in exchange. 


§ xliv. «Aéarrys, AnoTHSs. 


THESE words occur together John x. 1,8; but do not con- 
stitute there ' or elsewhere a tautology, or mere rhetorical 
amplification (cf. Obad. 5; Plato, Rep. i. 351 c). The 
xrérrns and the Ayor7}s alike appropriate what is not 
theirs, but the «Agi7rns by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 
43; John xii. 6; cf. Exod. xxi. 2; Jer. ii. 26); the 
Anotns by violence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26; cf. Hos. ix. 
1; Jer. vii. 11; Plutarch, De Super. 3: od hoPetrar AnoTas 
0 oixoupav) ; the one is the ‘thief’ and steals; the other 
is the ‘robber’ and plunders, as his name, from Anis or 
Neta (as Our own ‘ robber,’ from ‘ Raub,’ booty), suffici- 
ently declares. They are severally the ‘fur’ and‘ latro;’ 
‘ fures insidianter et occulta fraude decipiunt; latrones 
audacter aliena diripiunt’ (Jerome, In Osee, 7. 1). ‘ Larron,’ 
however, in French, ‘voleur qui dérobe furtivement et 


1 Grotius: ‘ Fur [«Aérrys] quia venit ut rapiat alienum; latro[Anorns} 
quia ut occidat, ver 10.’ 
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par adresse,’ notwithstanding its connexion with ‘latro,’ 
has slipt into the meaning of ‘fur.’ Wiclif, who renders 
the words, ‘night-thief’ and ‘ day-thief,’ has not very 
happily distinguished them. 

Our Translators have always rendered xdérrns by 
‘ thief; ’ they ought with a like consistency to have ren- 
dered Ayorns by ‘robber;’ but it also they have oftener 
rendered ‘ thief,’ effacing thus the distinction between the 
two. We cannot charge them with that carelessness here, 
of which those would be guilty who should now do the 
same. Passages out of number in our Elizabethan lite- 
rature attest that in their day ‘ thief’ and ‘ robber’ had not 
those distinct meanings which they since have acquired. 
Thus Falstaff and his company, who with open violence rob 
the king’s treasure on the king’s highway, are ‘ thieves’ 
throughout Shakspeare’s Henry IV. Still one must regret 
that on several occasions in our Version we do not find 
‘robbers’ rather than ‘thieves.’ Thus at Matt. xxi. 13 we 
read: “ My house shall be called the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves; ”’ but it is ‘ robbers,’ and 
not ‘ thieves’ that have dens or caves; and it is rightly 
“‘den of robbers” at Jer. vii. 11, whence this quotation 
is drawn. Again, Matt. xxvi. 55: “ Are ye come out as 
against a thief with swords and staves for to take Me?”’; 
but it would be against some bold and violent robber that 
a party armed with swords and clubs would issue forth, 
not against a lurking thief. The poor traveller in the 
parable (Luke x. 30) fell, not among ‘ thieves,’ but among 
“robbers ;’ violent and bloody men, as their treatment of 
him plainly declared. 

No passage has suffered so seriously from this con- 
founding of ‘ thief’ and ‘robber’ as Luke xxiii. 39-43. 
The whole anterior moral condition of him whom we call 
‘the penitent thief’ is obscured for many by the associa- 
tions which almost inevitably cling to this name. The two 
amalefactors crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the 
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other penitent, in all likelihood had belonged both to 
the band of Barabbas, who for murder and insurrection 
had been cast with his fellow insurgents into prison (Mark 
xv. 7). He too was himself a Ayorns (John xviii. 40), and 
yet no common malefactor, on the contrary ‘a notable 
prisoner’ (Sécptos érrionuos, Matt. xxvii. 16). Now con- 
sidering the fierce enthusiasm of the Jewish populace on 
his behalf, and combining this with the fact that he was 
in prison for an unsuccessful insurrection; keeping in 
mind too the moral estate of the Jews at this period, with 
false Christs, false deliverers, every day starting up, we 
can hardly doubt that Barabbas was one of those wild 
and stormy zealots, who were evermore raising anew the 
standard of resistance against the Roman domination; 
flattering and feeding the insane hopes of their country- 
men, that they should yet break the Roman yoke from 
off their necks. These men, when hard pressed, would 
betake themselves to the mountains, and from thence 
wage a petty war against their oppressors, living by 
plunder,—if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of Dolcino’s 
‘ Apostolicals,’ as of the Camisards in the Cevennes, illus- 
trates only too well the downward progress by which such 
would not merely presently obtain, but deserve, the name 
of ‘robbers.’ By the Romans they would be called and 
dealt with as such (see Josephus, Anét. xx. 8, 6, in fine) ; 
just as in the great French Revolution the Vendean royalists 
were styled ‘the brigands of the Loire;’ nay, in that 
great perversion of all moral sentiment which would mark 
such a period as this was, the name of robber, like ‘ klept’ 
among the modern Greeks, would probably have ceased to 
be dishonorable, would not have been refused by them- 
selves. 

And yet of stamp and character how different would 
many of these men, these maintainers of a last protest 
against a foreign domination, probably be from the mean 
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and cowardly purloiner, whom we call the ‘ thief.’ The 
bands of these Ayora/, numbering in their ranks some of 
the worst, would probably include also some that were 
originally among the noblest, spirits of the nation—even 
though these had miserably mistaken the task which their 
time demanded, and had sought by the wrath of man 
to work out the righteousness of God. Such a one 
we may well imagine this penitent Ayorys to have been. 
Should there be any truth in this view of his former 
condition,—and certainly it would go far to explain his 
sudden conversion,—it is altogether obscured by the 
name ‘ thief’ which we have given him ; nor can it under 
any circumstances be doubtful that he would be more 
fitly called ‘ the penitent robber.? See my Studies in the 
Gospels, 4th edit. pp. 302, sqq-; Dean Stanley, The Jewish 
Church, vol. iii. 466. 


§ xlv. rAvvo, vito, Nov. 


THERE is a certain poverty in English, which has one only 
word, ‘to wash,’ with which to render these three Greek ; 
seeing that the three have each a propriety of its own, 
and one which the inspired writers always observe. Thus 
mduvev is always to wash inanimate things, as distin- 
guished from living objects or persons; oftenest garments 
(e{uara, Homer, Il. xxii. 1553; twdreov, Plato, Charm. 161 e; 
and in the Septuagint continually; so oroAds, Rev. vii. 
14); but not exclusively garments, as some affirm, for 
see Luke v. 2, where it expresses the washing or cleans- 
ing of nets (Stetva: cf. Polybius, ix. 6, 3). When David 
exclaims mAdvov pe amo tis dvopias (Ps. 1. 3 ([li. 3, 
A. V.]), this is no exception to the rule; for the men- 
tion of hyssop, which follows, shows plainly that the 
royal penitent had the ceremonial aspersions of the Le- 
vitical law primarily in his eye, aspersions therefore upon 
the garments of the unclean person (Lev. xiv. 9; Num. 
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xix. 6, 7), however he may have looked through these to 
another and better sprinkling beyond. 

Niéwrevy and Aovery, on the other hand, express the 
washing of living persons; although with this difference, 
that virrew (which displaced in the later period of the 
language the Attic viGewv), and viyacOa, almost always 
express the washing of a part of the body—the hands 
(Mark vii. 3; Exod. xxx. 19), the feet (John xiii. 5; 
Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 17), the eyes 
(John ix. 7), the back and shoulders (Homer, Od. vi. 
224); while Aovery, which is not so much ‘ to wash’ as 
‘ to bathe,’ and AodaGaz, ‘ to bathe oneself,’ implies always, 
not the washing of a part of the body, but of the whole 
(thus NeAoupevoe To coxa, Heb. x. 22; cf. Exod. xxix. 4; 
Acts ix. 27; 2 Pet. ii. 22; Rev. 1.5; Plato, Phad. 
115 a). This limitation of vite to persons as contra- 
distinguished from things, which is always observed in 
the N. T., is not without exceptions, although they are 
very unfrequent elsewhere; thus, déras (Homer, Il. xvi. 
229); tpamevas (Od. 1. 112); oxedos (Lev. xv. 12), A 
single verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us all 
the three words, and all used in their exact propriety 
of meaning: xat dcwy sav aypntat o yovoppuns, Kal tas 
xeipas avTod ov vévimtat VoaTt, TAUVEL Ta (udTia, Kal 
NOVTETAL TO GWpa VOaTL. 

The passage where it is most important to mark the 
distinction between vimtew, to wash a part, and Aove 
or AovaGa, to wash the whole, of the body, and where 
certainly our English Version loses something in clear- 
ness from the absence of words which should note the 
passing from one word to the other in the original, is 
John xiii. 10: % [He thet is washed [o NeXoupdros} necdeth 
not save to wash [vifac@ar} his feet, but is clean every 
whit.”! The foot-washing was a symbolic act. St. 

1 The Latin labours under the same detect; thus in the Vuleate it 
stands: ‘Qui do/us est, nou Indiget nisi ut pedes duced.” De Wett >» ha. 


M 
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Peter had not understood this at the first, and, not 
understanding, had exclaimed, “ Thou shalt never wash 
my feet.” But so soon as ever the true meaning of what 
his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer his Lord to wash even his feet, now 
prayed to be washed altogether: ‘ Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” Christ replies, 
that it needed not this: Peter had been already made 
partaker of the great washing, of that forgiveness which 
included the whole man: he was AeAoupévos, and this great 
absolving act did not need to be repeated, was indeed 
incapable of repetition: ‘* Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you” (John xv. 3). 
But while it fared thus with him in respect of the all- 
inclusive forgiveness, he did need to wash his feet (vixracOat 
Tous Todas), evermore to cleanse himself, which could only 
be through suffering his Lord to cleanse him, from the 
defilements which even he, a justified and in part also a 
sanctified man, should gather as he moved through a sin- 
ful world. One might almost suppose, as it has been sug- 
vested, that there was allusion here to the Levitical ordi- 
nanee, according to which Aaron and his successors in the 
priesthood were to be washed once for all from head to 
foot at their consecration to their office (Exod. xxvii. 4; 
xl. 12); but were to wash their hands and their fret in the 
brasen laver as often as they afterwards ministered before 
the Lord (Exod. xxx. I9, 213; xl. 31). Yet this would 
cominend itself more, if we did not find hands and feet in 
the same category there, while here they are not merely 
disjoined, but set over against one another (John. ver. 9, 
10). This much however to me is plain, that the whole 
mystery of our justification, which is once for all, reaching 
to every need, embracing our whole being, and of our 
sanctification, which must daily go forward, is wrapped up 


sought to preserve the variation of word : ‘ Wer gebadet ist, der braucht 
sich nicht als an den Fiissen zu waschen,’ 
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in the antithesis between the two words. This Augustine 
has expressed clearly and well (In Ev. Joh. xiii. 10): 
*Homo in sancto quidem baptismo totus abluitur, non 
preter pedes, sed totus omnino: veruntamen cum in rebus 
humanis postea vivitur, utique terra calcatur. Ipsi igitur 
humani affectus, sine quibus in hac mortalitate non vivitur, 
quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur. Quo- 
tidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro nobis: ex 
quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lavemus in ipsa Oratione 
Dominica confitemur, cum dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita 
nostra.’ 


< xvi. das, héeyyos, Pwotp, AVYVOS, Naptras. 


AL these words ure rendered, some occasionally, some 
always. in our Version, by ‘light’; thus, das at Matt. 
iv. 16; Rom. xiii. 12, and often; déyyos at Matt. xxiv. 
29: Mark xiu. 24; Luke x1. 33 (it does not occur again); 
dworjp at Phil. i:. 153 Rev. xxi. 11 (where only it occurs) ; 
Avyvos at Matt. vi. 22: John v. 35; 2 Pet. i. 19, and else- 
where; thou] this oft-a by ‘eandle’ (Matt, v.15; Rev. 
xxii. 5); and Aauway nt Acts xx. 8, though elsewhere 
rendered ‘lamp’ (Matt. xxv. ¢; Rev. vill. 10), and ‘torch’ 
(John xviii. 3). 

The old graimmariaus distinyush between dds and 
gdéeyyos (which are but different forms of one and the 
same word), that dos is the heht of the sun or of the day, 
déyyos the light or lustre of the moon. The Attic writers, 
to whom this distinction must belong, if to any, them- 
selves only imperfectly observe it. Thus, in Sophocles 
géyyos is three or four times ascribed to the sun (fitiy. 
800; Ajay, 654, 840; Trachin. 507); while in Plato we 
meet dos cernuns (Rep. vil. 516 b3 ef. Tsai. xilt. 10; 
Ezek. xxxu. 7). This much right the grammarians have, 
that deyyos is oftenest the heht of the moon or other 
Juminaries of the night, dws that of the sun or of the 


uw 
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day; thus Plato (Rep. vi. 508 c) sets over against one 
another jepivov das and vuctepwa déyyn. This, like so 
many other finer distinctions of the Greek laneuage, is 
so far observed in the N. T., that the light of the moon, 
on the only occasions that it is mentioned, is déyyos 
(Matt. xxiv. 19; Mark xu. 24; cf. Joel ii. 10; iii. 15), 
us dws is that of the sun (Rev. xxii. 5). It will follow 
that dws, rather than déyyos, is the true antithesis to 
axotos (Plato, Rep. vii, 518 a; Matt. vi. 23; 1 Pet. ii. 9); 
and generally that the former will be the more absolute 
designation of light; thus Hab. 11. 4: xai héeyyos avtov 
[rod Meo0d] ws dos Ecrav: compare Euripides, Helen. 530: 
dna & év dds: woow Tov auov Cavta héyyos eicopav. Sve 
Déderlein, Lat Synon. vol. 11. p. 69. 

Pwortnp is rendered ‘light’ in our Version ; thus, at 
Phil. ii. 15: “‘ Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world ” (ws dGwortnpes ev koopw). It would be difficult 
to improve on this, which yet fails to mark with entire 
precision what St. Paul intends. The gwortipes here 
are the heavenly bodies, ‘luminaria’ (Vulg.), ‘ Himmels- 
lichter’ (De Wette), and mainly the sun and moon, the 
‘lights,’ or ‘great lights’ (=* luces,’ Cicero, poet.), 
of which Moses speaks, Gen. i. 14. 16; where MSD is 
rendered ¢@watijpes in the Septuagint. Compare Ecclus. 
xliii. 7, where the moon is ¢dwat7p: and Wisd. xiii. 2, 
where gwatipes ovpavod is exactly equivalent to dwo- 
Ti}jpes gv Koop here, the coopos of this place being the 
material world, the orepéwpa or firmament, not the ethical 
world, which has been already expressed by the yeved 
gKodin Kat Sueotpappevn. Nor would it be easy to improve 
on our version of Rey. xxi. 11: ‘Her lyht ‘0 dwornp 
Our Trans- 


avTis, was like unto a stone most precious.” 


lators did well in going back to this, Wichf’s rendering, 
and in displacing ‘Sher shining,” which had been admitted 
into the intermediate Versions, and which must have 
conveyed a wrong impression to the English reader. Not 
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that the present rendering is altogether satisfactory, 
being itself not wholly unambiguous. Some may still be 
tempted to understand ‘her light’ as the light which the 
Heavenly City diffused ; when, indeed, dwor7p means, 
that which diffused light to the Heavenly City, her 
luminary or light-giver; ‘lumen ejus,’ as in the Vulgate. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23: “ the 
Lamb is the light thereof; ” o Avyvos adr#s there being 
=o dwortnp avTijs here. 

In rendering Avyvos and Aayu7ds our Translators have 
scarcely made the most of the words at their command. 
Had they rendered Aapumas by ‘torch,’ not once only 
(John xviii. 3), but always, this would have left ‘lamp,’ 
now wrongly appropriated by Aapzras, disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ‘candle,’ they might then have rendered 
Avyvos by ‘lamp’ wherever it occurs. At present there 
are so many occasions where ‘candle’ would manifestly 
be inappropriate, and where, therefore, they are obliged 
to fall back on ‘Jight,’ that the distinction between gos 
and Avyvos nearly, if not quite, disappears in our Version. 

The advantages of such a re-distribution of the words 
would be many. In the first place, it would be more 
accurate. <Avyvos is not a ‘ candle’ (* candela,’ from 
‘candeo,’ the white wax helt, and then any kind of 
taper), but a hand-lamp, fed with oil. Neither is A\apaus 
a ‘lamp,’ but a ‘torch,’ and this not only in the Attic, 
but in the later Hellenistic Greek as well (Polybius, iii. 
93. 43; Herodian, iv. 2; Plutarch, Timol. 8; Alex. 38; 
Judg. vii. 16; xv. 4); and so, [ believe, always in the N.T. 
In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, Aauacs should be translated 
‘torch’ (‘ Fackel,’ De Wette), sce Aristotle, De Mund. 4. 
Our early translators. who rendered it ‘brand’ or ° ftire- 
brand’ (John xviii. 4), showed that they understood the 
force of the word. It may be urged that in the parable 
of the Ten Virgins the Aaparudes are nourished with oil, 
and must needs therefore be lamps. But this does not 
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follow. In the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed 
in this manner: ‘ The true Hindu way of lighting up is by 
torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil froma 
sort of bottle [the ayyetov of Matt. xxv. 4], constructed 
for the purpose’ (Elphinstone, Hist. of India, vol. i. p. 333).. 

More passages than one would gain in perspicuity by 
such a re-arrangement ; and mainly through the clear 
distinction between dws and Avyvos, which would then be 
upparent. One of these is John v. 35: “He was a burning 
and a shining light,’—so our Translation; but in the 
original, éxetvos av 0 NUYVOS Oo Katopevos Kal daivewr; or, as 
the Vulgate has it: ‘Ile erat lucerna ardens et lucens ;’ 
not obliterating, as we have done, the whole antithesis 
between Christ, the das ddn@wov Johni. 8), das &x dwrtos, 
that Eternal Light, which, as it was never kindled, so 
should never be quenched, and the Baptist, a lamp kindled 
by the hands of Another, in whose brightness men might 
for a season rejoice, and which must then be extinguished 
wgain. In the use of Avyvos here and at 2 Pet. 1. 19, 
tacitly contrasted here with gas, and there avowedly 
with dwadopos, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual world, 
which our poet had in his mind when he wrote those 
clorious lines: 


‘Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund Duy 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.’ 


§ xlvil. yapes, édeos. 


‘THERE has often been occasion to observe the manner in 
which Greek words taken up into Christian use are glorified 
and transformed, seeming to have waited for this adoption 
of them, to come to their full rights, and to reveal all the 
depth and the riches of meaning which they contained, or 
might be made to contain. Ndpis is one of these. It is 
hardly too much to say that the Greek mind has in no 
word uttered itself and all that was at its heart more 
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distinctly than in this; so that it will abundantly repay 
our pains to trace briefly the steps by which it came to its 
highest honours. Xdpzs, connected with ya/peuy, is first of 
all that property in a thing which causes it to give joy to 
the hearers or beholders of it, as Plutarch (Cum Prine. 
Phil. Diss. 3) has rightly explained it, yapas yap obSav obrws 
yoviwov goriv ws yapes (cf. Pott, Etym. Forsch. vol. ii. part 
I, p. 217); and then, seeing that to a Greek there was 
nothing so joy-inspiring as grace or beauty, it implied the 
presence of this, the German ‘ Anmuth’; thus Homer, Od. 
il. 123 vl. 237; Euripides, Troad. 1108, mapOévwv ydpites; 
Lucian, Zeux. 2, yapis Attixn. It has often this use in 
the Septuagint (Ps. xlv. 3; Prov. x. 32), the Hebrew jn 
being commonly rendered by it; yet not invariably ; being 
translated by dpéoxeva (Prov. xxxi. 30); by zdeos (Gen. 
xix. 19); by ériyapis (Nah. ul. 4). Xadpss has the same 
use in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xxiv. 16; xl. 22, ydpes nal 
KadXos) : nor 1s this altogether strange to the N. T.; thus 
see Luke iv. 22, and perhaps Ephes. iv. 29. 

But yapis after a while came to signify not necessarily 
the grace or beauty of a thing, as a quality appertaining 
to it; but the gracious or beautiful thing, act, thought, 
speech, or person it might be, itself—the grace embodying 
and uttering itself, where there was room or call for this, 
in gracious outcomings toward such as might be its 
objects; not any longer ‘favour’ in the sense of beauty, 
but ‘the favour’; for our word here a little helps us to 
trace the history of the Greek. So continually in classical 
Greek we have ydpwy dmaiteiv, NapBaveww, Sodvat; so in the 
Septuagint (Esth. vi. 3); and so also yapis as a merely 
human grace and favour in the N.T. (thus Acts i. 47; 
xxv. 3; 2 Cor.ix. 19). There is a further sense which 
the word obtained, namely the thankfulness which the 
favour calls out in return; this also frequent in the N. T. 
(Luke xvii. 9; Rom. vi. 17; 2 Cor. vill. 16; though with 
it, as we are only treating the word in its relations to 
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éeos, we have nothing to do. It is at that earlier point 
which we have just been fixing that ydpvs waited for and 
obtained its highest consecration; not indeed to have its 
meaning changed, but to have that meaning ennobled, 
glorified, lifted up from the setting forth of an earthly to 
the setting forth of a heavenly benefit, from signifying the 
favour and grace and goodness of man to man, to setting 
forth the favour, grace and goodness of God to man, and 
thus, of necessity, of the worthy to the unworthy, of the 
holy to the sinful, being now not merely the German 
‘Gunst’ or ‘Huld,’ to which the word had corresponded 
hitherto, but ‘Gnade’ as well. Such was a meaning to 
which it had never raised itself before, and this not even 
in the Greek Scriptures of the elder Covenant; for the 
Hebrew word which most nearly approaches in meaning 
to the ydpis of the N. T., namely 30, is not translated by 
xapts, one occasion only excepted (Esth. i1. 9), but usually 
by \eos (Gen. xxiv. 12; Job vi. 14; Dan. i. 9; and often). 

Already, it is true, if not there, yet im another quarter 
there were preparations for this glorification of meaning 
to which ydpes was destined. These lay in the fact that 
already in the ethical terminology of the Greek schools 
ya pts implied ever a favour freely done, without claim or 
expectation of return—the word being thus predisposed 
to receive its new emphasis, its religious, I may say its 
dogmatic, significance; to set forth the entire and abso- 
lute freeness of the lovingkindness of God to men. Thus 
Aristotle, defining yapes, lays the whole stress on this 
very point, that it is conferred freely, with no expectation 
of return, and finding its only motive in the bounty and 
free-heartedness of the giver (Ithef. il. 7): got 81 yapis, 
cal’ Hv o Fywv AeyEeTal yaply UToupyEy TO SzopEve, wy arti 
Tivos, und va Te aVTO TO UTOUpyouTL, UX wa, exetve Tt. 
Agreeing with this we have yapis cat dwpea, Polybius, 
i. 31. 6 (cf. Rom. ili. 24, dwpeav 7H avtTod yapiTe; Vv. 15,17: 
xii. 3,6; xv. 153; Ephes. 11. 8; iv. 7) ; so too yapes joined 
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with etvora (Plato, Legg. xi. 931 a; Plutarch, Quom. Adul. 
ab Amic. 34); with qgurca (Lyc. 4); with mpaorns (Adv. 
Col. 2); opposed to pioOos (Lyc. 15); and compare Rom. 
xi. 6, where St. Paul sets ydpis and zpya over against one 
another in directest antithesis, showing that they mutually 
exclude one another, it being of the essence of whatever 
is owed to ydpis that it is unearned and unmerited,—as 
Augustine urges so.often, ‘ gratia, nisi gratis sit, non est 
gratia ;’—or indeed demerited, as the faithful man will 
most freely acknowledge. 

But while ydpes has thus reference to the sims of men, 
and is that glorious attribute of God which these sins call 
out and display, his free gift in their forgiveness, é\<os has 
special and immediate regard to the misery which is the 
consequence of these sins, being the tender sense of this 
niisery displaying itself in the effort, which only the 
continued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, to 
assuage and entirely remove it; so Bengel well: ‘Gratia 
tollit culpam, misericordia miseriam.’ But here, as in 
other cases, it may be worth our while to consider the 
anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed imto 
this its highest use as the mercy of Him, whose mercy is 
over all his works. Of é\eos we have this definition in 
Aristotle (thet. i. 8): Zorw 87 ErXeos, AV Tis El HatvopEev@ 
kax@ POaptix@® Kat AvTNPe, TOD avakiou TYyyavELV, 6 Kav 
avTos Tpocdoxnocey av Tabeiv, THY adtod Twa. It will be 
at once perceived that much will have here to be modified, 
and something removed, when we come to speak of the 
ére0s of God. Grief does not and cannot touch Him, in 
whose presence is fulness of joy; He does not demand 
unworthy suffering (Avrn ws eri avakiws xaxoTrabobrTt, 
which is the Stoic definition of ZAeos, Diogenes Laértius, 
vil. 1. 63),! to move Him, seeing that absolutely unworthy 

1 So Cicero ( Tuse. iv. 8.18): ‘Misericordia est aegritudo ex miseri 


alterius injurid laborantis, Nemo enim parricid® aut proditoris supplicio 
nilsericordia commovetur.’ 
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suffering there is none in a world of sinners; neither can 
He, who is lifted up above all chance and change, contem- 
plate, in beholding misery, the possibility of being Him-. 
self involved in the same. It is nothing wonderful that 
the Manicheans and others who desired a God as unlike 
man as possible, cried out against the attribution of eos. 
to Him; and found here a weapon of their warfare against 
that Old Testament, whose God was not ashamed to pro- 
claim Himself a God of pity and compassion (Ps. lxxviii. 
38; Ixxxvi. 15; and often). They were favoured here in 
the Latin by the word ‘ misericordia,’ and did not fail to 
appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
‘miserum cor’ could find place in Him; compare Virgil, 
Georg. 11. 498, 499. Seneca too they had here for a fore- 
runner, who observes in respect of this ‘vitium pusill: 
animi,’ as he calls it (De Clemen. 11. 6), ‘ Misericordia vicina 
est miseriz; habet enim aliquid trahitque ex ea.’ Augus- 
tine answered rightly that this and all other words used to 
express human affections did require certain modifications, 
a clearing away from them of the infirmities of human 
passions, before they could be ascribed to the most High ; 
but that such for all this were only their accidents, the 
essentials remaininy unchanged. Thus De Dir. Qwest. 11. 
2: ‘Item de misericordid, si auferas compassionem cum 
eo, quem miseraris, participate miseria, ut remeaneat tran- 
quillu bonitas subveniendi et a miserid Liberandi, insinuatur 
divine misericordia qualiseunque cognitio:’ cf. De Civ. 
Dei, ix. §; Anselin, Prosloyium, 8; and Suicer, Thes. s. v. 
In inan’s pity there will always be an element of grief, so 
that by John of Damascus 2X<os is enumerated as one of 
the four forms of Avan, the other three being ayos, ayGos 
and POovos (De Fid. Orthod. ii. 14); but not so in God’s. 
We may say then that the yapis of God, his free grace 
and gift, displayed in the forgiveness of sins, is extended 
to men, as they are guilty, his ZXeos, as they are miserable. 
The lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
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#Xeos, inasmuch as the burden of man’s curse has redounded 
also upon it (Job xxxvili. 41; Ps. cxlvii. 9; Jon. iv. 11; 
Rom. vill. 20-23), but of his ydpss man alone; he only 
needs, he only is capable of receiving it. 

Inthe Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the Z\eos precedes the ydpis. God so 
loved the world with a pitying love (herein was the zA<os), 
that He gave his only begotten Son (herein the ydpes), that 
the world through Him might be saved (cf. Ephes. ii. 4; 
Luke 1. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation of 
God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before the 
mercy, the yapis must go before and make way for the 
éXeos. It is true that the same persons are the subjects of 
both, being at once the guilty and the miserable; yet the 
righteousness of God, which it is quite as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt should 
be done away, before the misery can be assuaged; only 
the forgiven may be blessed. He must pardon, before He 
cin heal; men must be justified before they can be sanc- 
tified. And as the righteousness of God absolutely and in 
itself requires this, so no less that riehteousness as it has 
expressed itself in the moral constitution of man, linking 
as it there has done misery with guilt, and making the 
first the inseparable companion of tle second. From this 
it follows that in each of the apostolic salutations where 
these words occur, yapss precedes édcos (I Tim. 1.23; 2 
Tin. i. 2; Tit. 1. 4; 2 John 3; Zech. xii. 10; ef. Wisd. 
lil, 9); nor could this order have been reversed. Ndpis 
on the same grounds in the more usual Pauline salutations 
precedes ecpyvn (1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; and often. On 
the distinction between the words of this §, see some 
excellent words in Dehitzsch, An die Nbrder, p. 163. 
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§ xlviii. OeoceBrs, evoeBns, edraBys, Opjcxos, 
devo Oainov. 


@coceBys, an epithet three times applied to Job (i. 1, 8; 
li. 3), occurs only once in the N. T. (John ix. 31); and 
OcoogBeca no oftener (1 Tim. li. 10; Gen. xx. 11; ef. Job 
Xxvili. 28). Evoe8ns, rare in the Septuagint (Isai. xxiv. 
163; xXxvl. 7; xxxil. 8), but common in the Apocrypha 
(Keclus. xi. 22; xii. 2, 4), with the words dependant on it, 
is of more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. 11. 2; Acts x. 2; 
2 Pet. 1.9, and often). Before we proceed to consider 
the relation of these to the other words in this group, a 
subordinate distinction between themselves may fitly be 
noted; this, namely, that in @eoceBys is implied, by its 
very derivation, piety toward God, or toward the gods ; 
while evoe8r)s, often as it means this, may also mean piety 
in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward parents or 
others (Euripides, Elect. 253, 254), the word according to 
its etymology only implying ‘worship’ (that is ‘ worth- 
ship ’) and reverence, well and rightly divected. It has in 
fact the sane double meanine as the Latin ‘ pietas,’ which 
is not merely ‘justitia adversnin Deos,’ or * scientia colen- 
durum Deorum’ (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41)3 but a double 
meaning, which, deeply instructive as it is, yet proves uc- 
-easionally embarrassing ; so that on several occasions 
Aucustine, when he has need of accuracy and precision in 
his language, pauses to observe that by * pietas’ he means 
what suceBaa may mean, but OzocgBera alone must mean, 
namely, piety foward God (‘Dei pietaten, quam Greci vel 
evoeBecay, vel expressius et plenius OeocgBerav, vovant,’ Hp. 
elxviil. 33 De Trin. xiv. 15 Cir. Det, x. 13) Knchir, 1). At 
the same time evogBeva, explained in the Platonic Defini- 
tions (412 ¢) as Stxatoovvn rept Beovs, by the Stoies as 
ériatnn Oewy Geparrsias (Diovenes Lactrtius, vil. 1.64, 119), 
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and not therefore every reverencing of the gods, but a 
reverencing of them aright (ed), is the standing word to 
express this piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Ages. ili. 5 ; 
xi. 1), and as it is the right mean between d@corns and 
Seco rdaipovia (Plutarch, De Super. 14); aogBeca and deror- 
Saimovia (Philo, Quod Deus Imm. 3, 4); Josephus in like 
manner opposes it to eidwAroratpeia. The evoePijs is set 
over against the avoovos (Xenophon, Apol. 19) ; he is him- 
self g@iroPeos (Lucian, De Calum. 14); cwodpwv epi tovs 
Ocovs (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3, 2). For some further beau- 
tiful remarks on evogSeva in the Greek sense of the word 
see Niigvelsbach, Nachhomerische Theologie, p- 191. Chris- 
tian evogBea is well described by Eusebius (Prap. Evang. 
i. p. Z) aS 1) Tpos Tov Eva Kai povov ws ddnOWs oporoyovpeEvov 
Te Kal Ovta Mov dvavevots, Kal 7) KaTa ToUTOV wr. 

What would have needed to be said on evrAafSys has 
been for the most part anticipated already (see § 10); yet 
something further may be added here. I observed there 
how evAaBera passed over from signifying caution and 
caretulness in respect of human things to the saine in 
respect of divine; the German ‘Andacht’ had much the 
same history (see Grimm, Worterbuch, 3. v.). The only 
places in the N. T. where evAaBys occurs are Luke ii. 25 ; 
Acts il. §; viii. 2; ef. Mic. vil. 2, We have uniformly 
translated it ‘ devout’; nor could this translation be 
bettered. Itis the Latin ‘ reliciosus,’ but not our ‘ re- 
ligious.? On all these occasions it expresses Jewish, and 
as one might say, Old Testament piety. On the first it is 
applied to Simeon; on the second, to those Jews who came 
from distant parts to keep the commanded feasts at Jeru- 
salem; and, on the third, the avdpes evrAaBeis who carry 
Stephen to his burial, are in all likelihood not Chivstian 
brethren, but devout Jews, who avowed by this couraveous 
act of theirs, as by their great lamentation over the 
slanchtered saint, that they separated themselves in spirit 
from this deed of blood, and thus, 1f it night be, from all 
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the judgments which it would bring down on the city of 
those murderers. Whether it was farther given them tc 
believe on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as 
Stephen, we are not told; we may well presume that it 
was. 

If we keep in mind that, in that mingled fear and love 
which together constitute the piety of man toward God, 
the Old Testament: placed its emphasis on the fear, the 
New places it on the love (though there was love in the 
fear of God’s saints then, as there must be fear in their 
love now), it will at once be evident how fitly evAaBns was 
chosen to set forth their piety under the Old Covenant, 
who, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, “were righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless” (Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing 
willingly undone which pertained to the circle of their 
prescribed duties. For this sense of accurately and 
scrupulously performing that which is prescribed, with 
the consciousness of the danger of slipping into a careless 
negligent performance of God’s service, and of the need 
therefore of anxiously watching against the adding to or 
diminishing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
has been by Him commanded, les ever in the words 
evraBrs, evraBera, When used in their religious sivnifica- 
tion.! Compare Pott. tym. Forsch. vol. v. p. 3609. 

Plutarch on more occasions than one exalts the e'rAaBea 
of the Romans in the handling of divine things, as con- 
trasted with the comparative carelessness of the Greeks. 
Thus, after other imstances in proof (Cortol. 25), he goes 
on: ‘Of late times alsu they did renew and bein a sacri- 
fice thirty times one after another; because they thought 
still there fell out one fault or other in the same; so holy 


1 Cicero's well-known words deducing ‘religio’ from ‘relevere * may 
be here fitly quoted (De Nat. Deor, 11. 28): ‘Qui omnia que ad cultum 
deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam relegerent, sunt 
dicti reltgzost.’ 
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and devout were they to the gods’ (roavtn pev evraBera 
arpos TO Oeiov ‘Pwpyaiwv). Elsewhere, he pourtrays Mmilius 
Paults (c. 3) as eminent for his evAdBeva. The passage is 
long, and I only quote a portion of it, availing myself again 
of Sir Thomas North’s hearty translation, which, though 
somewhat loose, is in essentials correct: ‘When he did 
anything belonging to his office of priesthood, he did 
it with great experience, judgment, and diligence ; leaving 
all other thoughts, and without omitting any ancient 
ceremony, or adding to any new; contending oftentimes 
with his companions in things which seemed light and 
of small moment; declaring to them that though we do 
presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and that they 
readily pardon all faults and scrapes committed by neg- 
ligence, yet if 1 were no more but for respect of the 
commonwealth’s sake they should not slightly or carelessly 
dissemble or pass over faults committed im those matters ’ 
(p. 206). Compare Aulus Gellius, ii. 28: ‘Veteres Ro- 
mani in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immor- 
talibus animadvertendis castissimi cautissimique.’ Euripides 
in one passage contemplates evAaBera as a person and a 
divine one, ypyciwwtatn Gedy (Phen. 794). 

But if in evrAaPys we have the anxious and scrupulous 
worshipper, who makes a conscience of changing anything, 
of omitting anything, being above all things fearful to 
offend, we have in @p)jcxos (Jam. 1. 26), which still more 
nearly corresponds to the Latin ‘ religiosus,’ the zealous 
and diligent performer of the divine offices, of the outward 
service of God. The word indeed nowhere else occurs in 
the whole circle of the profane hterature of Grecee ; but 
working back from Opnoxseia, we are in no difficulty about 
its exact meaning. Opyocea (=< cultus,’ or perhaps more 
strictly, ‘cultus exterior’) is predominantly the ecremonial | 
service of religion, of her whom Lord Brooke has so 
erandly named ‘mother of form and fear,’—the external 
framework or body, of which edoeSea is the informing soul. 
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The suggestion of Plutarch (Alex. 2), deriving Opjoxos from 
Orpheus the Thracian, who brought in the celebration of 
religious mysteries, is etymologically worthless ; but points, 
and no doubt truly, to the celebration of divine offices as 
the fundamental notion of the word. 

How delicate and fine then is St. James’s choice of 6p7- 
axos and Opnoxeta (i. 26,27). ‘If any man,’ he would say, 
‘seem to himself to be @pijcxos, a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure and 
undefiled Opncxeia to God, let him know that this consists 
not in outward lustrations or ceremonial observances; 
nay, that there is a better @pnoxeia than thousands of 
rams and rivers of oil, namely, to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with his God’ (Mie. vi. 7, 8) ; 
or, according to his own words, “ to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” (cf. Matt. xxii. 23). St. James is not 
herein affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the @pnoxeia, of which 
godliness, or the love of God, is the informing soul. His 
intention is somewhat obscured to the English reader 
from the fact that ‘ religious’ and ‘ religion,’ by which we 
have rendered @picxos and @pnoxeia, possessed a meaning 
once which they now possess no longer, and in that 
meaning are here employed. The Apostle claims for the 
new dispensation a superiority over the old, in that its 
very Opnoxeia consists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, 
in that it has liqht for tts garment, its very robe being 
righteousness; herein how much nobler than that old, 
whose O@pnexeia was at best merely ceremonial and formal, 
whatever inner truth it might embody. These observations 
are made by Coleridge (Aids tu Reflection, 1825, p.15), who 
at the same time complains of our rendering of @pjoxos aid 
Opnoxeia as erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous 
as obsolete; an explanation indeed which he has himsvulf 
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suggested, though he was. not aware of any such use of 
‘religion’ at the time when our Version was made as 
would bear our Translators out. Milton offers more than 
one. Some heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 


‘ adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold.’ 
Paradise Lost, b. i. 
And our Homilies will supply many more: thus, in that 
Against Peril of Idolatry : ‘Images used for no religion or 
superstition rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor in 
danger to be worshipped of any, may be suffered.’ A very 
instructive passage on the merely external character of 
O@pnoxeia, which saine external character I am confident 
our Translators saw in ‘religion,’ occurs in Philo (Quod 
Det. Pot. Ins. 7). Having repelled such as would fain be 
counted among the evaeBeis on the score of divers washings, 
or costly offerings to the temple, he proceeds: memAdvnrat 
yap Kal ovtos THs mpos evosBerav 060d, Op naokeiav avtl 
ooLoTnTOS Hyoupevos. The readiness with which Opnoxeia 
declined into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27; Col. ii. 18), of itself indicates 
that it had more to do with the form, than with the 
essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34. 


ore 0 Opna ke lav oida xa TO Satpovwr oeBas, 
‘H 8 evoréBeva mpooxurynots Tpuidos. 

Asotdaipwv, the concluding word of this group, and 
Secovdarpora as well, had at first an honourable use; was 
= OzoceBns (Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 3. 26). It is quite pos- 
sible that ‘ superstitio ’ and ‘superstitiosus’ had the same. 
There seem traces of such a use of ‘superstitiosus’ by 
Plautus (Curcul. iti. 27; Amphit. i. 1. 169); although, as 
no one has yet solved the riddle of this word,' it is im- 
possible absolutely to say whether this be so or not. In 


1 Pott (Etym. Forsch, vol. 1. p. 921) resumes the latest investiva- 
tions on the derivation of ‘ superstitio.”’ For the German ‘ Aberglaube ’ 


( =‘ Ueberglaube’) see Herzog, Real-Encyc. s. v. 
N 
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Cicero’s time it had certainly left its better meaning be- 
hind (De Nat. Deor. ii. 28; Divin. ii. 72); and compare 
Seneca : ‘ Religio Deos colit, superstitio violat.” The phi- 
losophers first gave an unfavourable significance to Seor- 
dayovia. Ast indeed affirms that it first occurs in an ill 
sense in a passage of Polybius (vi. 56. 7); but Jebb (Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus, p. 264) quotes a passage from 
Aristotle (Pol. v. 11), showing that this meaning was not 
unknown to him. So soon as ever the philosophers began 
to account fear not as a right, but as a disturbing element 
in piety, one therefore to be carefully eliminated from the 
true idea of it (see Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 12; and Wyt- 
tenbach, Animadd. in Plutarchum, vol. i. p. 997), it was 
almost inevitable that they should lay hold of the word 
which by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
(Secordarpovia, from de6w), and should employ it to denote 
that which they disallowed and condemned, namely, the 
‘timor inanis Deorum’ (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41): in 
which phrase the emphasis must not be laid on ‘ inanis,’ 
but on ‘timor’; cf. Augustine (De Civ. Det, vi. 9): ‘ Varro 
religiosum a superstitioso ea distinctione discernit, ut a 
superstitioso dicat timeri Deos; a religioso autem verert 
ut parentes; non ut hostes évmerz.’ Baxter does not place 
the emphasis exactly where these have done; but his de- 
finition of superstition is also a good one (Cathol. Theol. 
Preface) : ‘A conceit that God is well pleased by over- 
doing in external things and observances and laws of 
men’s own making.’ 

But even after they had thus turned deordarpovia to 
ignobler uses, defined it, as does Theophrastus, devAéa rept 
+o Satpovov, and Plutarch, De Superst. 6. more vaguely, 
qovuTrabea Kaxov To ayabov vTrovoovea, it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher signification. It re- 
mained indeed a middle term to the last, receiving its 
inclination to good or bad from the intention of the user. 
Thus we not ently find deeordacue@v (Xenophon, Ages, xi. 8 ; 
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Cyr. ill. 3. 58) and Seordacmovia (Polybius, vi. 56. 7; 
Josephus, Anti. x. 3. 2) in a good sense; but St. Paul 
himself employed it in no ill meaning in his ever memor- 
able discourse upon Mars’ Hill. He there addresses the 
Athenians, “TI perceive that in all things ye are os deor- 
Saipoveotépovs” (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely “ too 
superstitious,” as we have rendered it, or ‘ allzu aber- 
gliubisch,’ as Luther; but rather ‘ religiosiores,’ as Beza, 
‘sehr gottesfirchtig,’ as De Wette, has given it. For 
indeed it was not St. Paul’s habit to affront, and by af- 
fronting to alienate his hearers, least of all at the outset 
of a discourse intended to win them to the truth. Deeper 
reasons, too, than those of a mere calculating prudence, 
would have hindered him from expressing himself thus; 
none was less disposed than he to overlook or deny the 
religious element in heathenism, however overlaid or 
obscured by falsehood or error this might be. Led by such 
considerations as these, some interpreters, Chrysostom for 
instance, make Secowdaipovertrepous = evAaBeotépovs, taking 
it altogether as praise. Yet neither must we run into 
an extreme on this side. St. Paul selects with finest tact 
and skill, and at the same time with most perfect truth, 
a word which almost imperceptibly shaded off from praise 
to blame. Bengel (in loc.) : ‘decovdatpwv, verbum per se 
pécov, ideoque ambiguitatem habet clementem, et exordio 
huic aptissimam.’ In it he gave to his Athenian hearers 
the honour which was confessedly their due as zealous wor- 
shippers of the superior powers, so far as their knowledge 
reached, being @eoceBéotatot, as Sophocles ((Hdip. Col. 
256), evosBéorato Tavrev Tov EXAjvwr, as Josephus, calls 
them ; their land @zogireoratn, as Aschylus (Humen. 867) 
names it; compare the beautiful chorus in The Clouds of 
Aristophanes, 299-313. But for all this, the apostle does 
not squander on them the words of very highest honour 
of all, reserving these for the true worshippers of the true 
God. And as it is thus in the one passage where Se- 
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osatuwv, so also in the one where devotdaypovia, occurs 
(Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there with a certain 
covert slight of the Sesdawovia, or overstrained way of 
worshipping God (‘ Gottesverehrung.” De Wette translates 
it), which, as he conceived, was common to St. Paul and 
his Jewish accusers; but he would scarcely have called 
it a ‘superstition ’ in Agrippa’s face, for it was the same 
to which Agrippa himself was addicted (Acts xxvi. 3, 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to insult. 


§ xlix. xevos, paracos. 


THESE words nowhere in the N.T. occur together; but 
on several occasions in the Septuagint, as for instance at 
Job xx. 18; Isai. xxxvil. 7; ef. xlix. 4; Hos. xil. 13; in 
Clement of Rome, t Ep. § 6; and not unfrequently in 
classical Greek ; as in Sophocles (Hlec. 324) ; in Aristotle, 
Nic. Hthie. 1. 2; and in Plutarch (Adv. Colot.17). We deal 
with them here solely in their ethical use; for seeing that 
paratos knows, at least in Scripture, no other use, it is 
only as ethically employed that cevos can be brought into 
comparison with it, or the words made the subject of 
discrimination. 

The first, cevos, is ‘empty,’ ‘ leer,’ ‘ gehaltlose,’ ‘ inanis’ ; 
the second, patatos, ‘vain,’ ‘eitel’ (‘idle’), ‘ erfolglose,’ 
‘vanus.’ In the first is characterized the hollowness, in 
the second the aimlessness, or, if we may use the word, 
the resultlessness, connected as it is with patnv, of that 
to which this epithet is given. Thus «eval érzides (Aischy- 
lus, Pers. 804; cf. Job vii. 6; Ecclus. xxxi. 1, where they 
are joined with vevdeis) are empty hopes, such as are 
built on no solid foundation ; and in the N. T. «evol Aoyou 
(Ephes. v. 6; ef. Deut. xxxii. 47; Exod. v. 9) are words 
which have no inner substance and kernel of truth, hollow 
sophistries and apologies for sin; «xozos «xévos, labour 
which yields no return (1 Cor. xv. 58); so xevodwriat 
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(i Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 16); cf. cevonoyla (Plutarch, De 
Com. Not. 22), and xevodokia (Phil. ii. 3), by Suidas ex- 
plained patala tis epi gavtod oinors. St. Paul reminds 
the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 1) that his entrance to 
them was not xev7j, not unaccompanied with the demon- 
stration of Spirit and of power. When used not of things 
_ but of persons, xevos predicates not merely an absence 
and emptiness of good, but, since the moral nature of 
man endures no vacuum, the presence of evil. It is thus 
employed only once in the N. T., namely at Jam. ii. 20, 
where the av@pwios xevos is one in whom the higher 
wisdom has found no entrance, but who is puffed up with 
a vain conceit of his own spiritual insight, ‘ aufgeblasen,’ 
as Luther has it. Compare the dvdépes xevol of Judg. 1x. 
4; Plutarch (Qud quis Rat. Laud. 5): tous evt@ wepitarety 
ETatpomévous Kal wWpavyevovvTas davontous ryovpeOa Kai 
xevovs: and compare further the Greek proverb, xevoi 
xeva ppovrifovar (Gaisford, Parcem. (rect, p. 146). 

But if xevos thus expresses the emptiness of all which 
is not filled with God, waratos, as observed already, will 
express the aimlessness, the leading to no object or end, 
the vanity, of all which has not Him, who 1s the only 
true object and end of any intelligent creature, for its 
scope. In things natural it is pdtavov, as Gregory of 
Nyssa, in his first Homily on Keelvsiastes explains it, to build 
houses of sand on the sea-shore, to chase the wind, to 
shoot at the stars, to pursue one’s own shadow. Pindar 
(Pyth, iii. 37) exactly describes the patacos as one peTapwria 
Onpevwv axpavtos érmiow That toil is patavos which 
can issue in nothing (Plato, Legg. 7356); that erief is 
peatacos for which no ground exists (Aw. 369c); that is a 
poatatos evyyn which in the very nature of things cannot 
obtain its fulfilment (Kuripides, Iphig. in Tanr. 633); the 
prophecies of the false prophet, which God will not bring 
to pass, are paytetar patarat (Ezek. xiii. 6,7, 8; cf. Heclus. 
Xxxi. §); so inthe N. T. patacoe cai avwmderets Ontnoets 
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(Tit. iii. 9) are idle and unprofitable questions whose dis- 
cussion can lead to no advancement in true godliness ; cf. 
patavoroyia (1 Tim.i.6; Plutarch, De Lib. Educ. 9), pataso- 
Noyou (Tit. i. 10), vain talkers, the talk of whose lips can 
tend only to poverty, or to worse (Isai. xxxii. 6: LXX.); 
patavorrovia (Clement of Rome, g), labour which in its very 
nature is in vain. 

Maraworns is a word altogether strange to profane 
Greek; one too to which the old heathen world, had it 
possessed it, could never have imparted that depth of 
meaning which in Scripture it has obtained. For indeed 
that heathen world was itself too deeply and hopelessly 
sunken in ‘vanity’ to be fully alive to the fact that it was 
sunken in it at all; was committed so far as to have lost 
all power to pronounce that judgment upon itself which 
in this word is pronounced upon it. One must, in part at 
least, have been delivered from the pataiorns, to be in a 
condition at all to esteem it for what it truly is. When 
the Preacher exclaimed ‘ All is vanity’ (Eccles. i. 2), it is 
clear that something in him was not vanity, else he could 
never have arrived at this conclusion. Hugh of 8. Victor: 
‘Aliquid ergo in ipso fuit quod vanitas non fuit, et id 
contra vanitatem non vane loqui potuit.’ Saying this I 
would not for an instant deny that some echoes of this 
ery of his reach us from the moral waste of the old heathen 
world. From none perhaps are they heard so often and 
so distinctly as from Lucretius. How many of the most 
pathetic passages in his poem do but draw out at greater 
length that confession which he has more briefly summed 
up in two lines, themselves of an infinite sadness: 

‘Ergo hominum genus incassum frustraque laborat 

Semper, et in curis consumit inanibus evom.’ 
But if these confessions are comparatively rare elsewhere, 
they are frequent in Scripture. It is not too much to savy 
that of one book in Scripture, I mean of course the book 
of The Preacher, it is the key-word. In that book pataco- 
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tns, or its Hebrew equivalent 939, occurs nearly forty 
times ; and this ‘ vanity,’ after the preacher has counted 
and cast up the total good of man’s life and labours apart 
from God, constitutes the zero at which the sum of all is 
rated by him. The false gods of heathendom are emi- 
nently ta pdatava (Acts xiv. 15; cf. 2 Chron. xi. 153; Jer. 
x. 15; Jon. ii. 8); the paravovcOa: is ascribed to as many 
as become followers of these (Rom. i. 21; 2 Kin. xvii. 15 ; 
Jer. ll. §; xxvill. 17, 18) ; inasmuch as they, following after 
vain things, become themselves pararodpoves (3 Mace. vi. 
11), like the vain things which they follow (Wisd. xiii. I ; 
xiv. 21-31); their whole conversation vain (1 Pet. 1. 18), 
the patavorns having reached to the very centre and citadel 
of their moral being, to the vous itself (Ephes. iv. 17). Nor 
is this all; this patavorns, or Sovrsia THs POopas (Rom. viii. 
21), for the phrases are convertible, of which the end is 
death, reaches to that entire creation which was made 
dependant on man; and which with a certain blind con- 
sciousness of this is ever reaching out after a deliverance, 
such as it is never able to grasp, seeing that the resti- 
tution of all others things can only follow on the previous 
restitution of man. On this matter Olshausen (on Rom. 
vill. 21, 22) has some beautiful remarks, of which I can 
quote but a fragment: ‘ Jeder natiirliche Mensch, ja jedes 
Thier, jede Pflanze ringt iiber sich hinaus zu kommen, 
eine Idee zu verwirklichen, in deren Verwirklichung sie 
ihre é\evfepia hat, d. h. das der godttlichen Bestimmung 
volkommen entsprechende Seyn; aber die ihr Wesen 
durchziehende Nichtigkeit (Ps. xxxix.6; Pred. i. 2, 14), 
d.h. die mangelnde Lebensfiille, die darin begriindete 
Vergiinglichkeit und deren Ende, der Tod, lisst kein 
geschaffenes Ding sein Ziel erreichen; jedes Individuum 
der Gattung fiinet vielmehr den Kreislauf wieder von 
neuem an, und ringt trostlos wider die Unmdglichkeit, 
sich zu vollenden.’ There is much too excellently said on 
this ‘ vanity of the creature’ in an article in the Zeitschrift 
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fir Luther. Theol. 1872, p. 50. sqq.; and in another by 
Koster in the Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1862, p. 755 sqq. 


§ 1. tpariov, yitov, iwatiopos, YAapLUS, TTOAH, TrodNpNS. 


THE reader need not be alarmed here in prospect of a 
treatise de Re Vestiarid; although such, with the abundant 
materials ready to hand in the works of Ferrarius, Braun, 
and others, might very easily be written, and need cost little 
more than the trouble of transcription. I do not propose 
more than a brief discrimination of a few of the words by 
which garments are most frequently designated in the N. T. 

‘Iwatcov, properly a diminutive of tua (=elua), although 
like so many words of our own, as ‘ pocket,’ ‘latchet,’ it 
has quite lost the force of a diminutive, is the word of com- 
monest use, when there is no intention to designate one 
manner of garment more particularly than another (Matt. 
x1. 8; xxvi. 65). But ¢uareov is used also in a more re- 
stricted sense, of the large upper garment, so large that 
a man would sometimes sleep in it (Exod. xxii. 26), the 
cloke as distinguished from the yirwy or close-fitting 
inner vest; and thus wepeBdrArery twartoy (it is itself 
called arepsBoratov, Exod. xxii. 73 repi8od1, Plutarch, 
Conj. Pree. 12), but évdvecv yttava (Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. vil. 111). “Ipdrtetov and yit@v, as the upper and the 
under garment, occur constantly together (Acts ix. 39; 
Matt. v. 40; Luke vi. 29; John xix. 23). Thus at Matt. 
v. 40 our Lord instructs his disciples: “If any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat (yc:rova), let 
him have thy cloke ((uateov) also.” Here the spoiler is 
presumed to beyin with the less costly, the under garment, 
which we have rendered, not very happily, the ‘ coat’ 
(Dictionary of the Bible, art. Dress), from which he pro- 
ceeds to the more costly, or upper; and the process of 
spoliation being a legal one, there is nothing unnatural in 
such a sequence: but at Luke vi. 29 the order is reversed: 
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«‘Him that taketh away thy cloke ((uarcov) forbid not to 
take thy coat (ytTo@va) also.” As the whole context plainly 
shows, the Lord is here contemplating an act of violent 
outrage; and therefore the cloke or upper garment, as 
that which would be the first seized, is also the first 
named. In the Aisopic fable (Plutarch, Prec. Conj. 12), 
the wind with all its violence only makes the traveller to 
wrap his iudriov more closely round him, while, when the 
sun begins to shine in its strength, he puts off first his 
épatiov, and then his ystwv. One was styled yupvos, who 
had laid aside his (uatiov, aud was only in his yit@v; not 
‘naked,’ as our Translators have it (John xxi. 7), which 
surgests an unseemliness that certainly did not find place; 
but stripped for toil (cf. Isai. xx. 2; lvili. 7; Job xxi. 6; 
Jam.il. 15 ; and in the Latin, ‘nudusara.’ Itis naturally his 
éuatvov which Joseph leaves in the hands of his temptress 
(Gen. xxxix. 12); while at Jude 23 ycrwy has its fitness. 

‘Twatiopos, a word of comparatively late appearance, 
and belonging to the xowv7 dadXexros, is seldom, if ever, 
used except of earments more or less stately and costly. 
It.is the ‘vesture ’—this word expressing it very well (cf. 
Gen. xli. 42; Ps. cii. 26; Rev. xix. 13, E. V.), of kings ; 
thus of Solomon in all his glory (1 Kin. x. 5; cf. xxii. 30); 
is associated with gold and silver, as part of a precious 
spoil (Exod. ill. 22; xii. 35; ct. Acts xx. 33); 1s found 
linked with such epithets as évéofos (Luke vii. 25; ef. Isai. 
11. 18, d0€a rod (watiopov), mottos (lizek. xvi. 18), dca- 
ypuoos (Ps. xliv. 10), woAuTeAns (1 Tim. 1.9; ef. Plutarch, 
Apoph. Lac. Archid. 7); 18 a name given to our Lord's 
yitov (Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24), which was woven 
all of a piece (@ppadgos), and had that of cost and beauty 
about it which made even the rude Roman soldiers un- 
willing to rend, and so to destroy it. 

The purple robe with which our Lord was arrayed 
in scorn by the mockers in Pilate’s Judgment-hall is a 
yrapyvs (Matt. xxvii. 28--31). Nor can we doubt that the 
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word has its strictest fitness here. Xdapvs so constantly 
signifies a garment of dignity and office, that yrapvda 
wepirvOévae was a proverbial phrase for assuming a magi- 
stracy (Plutarch, An. Sen. Ger. Resp. 26). This might be 
a civil magistracy ; but yAapvs, like ‘ paludamentum ” 
(which, and not ‘ sagum,”’ is its nearest Latin equivalent), 
far more commonly expresses the robe with which military 
officers, captains, commanders or imperators, would be 
clothed (2 Macc. xii. 35); and the employment of yAapus 
in the record of the Passion leaves little doubt that these 
profane mockers obtained, as it would have been so easy 
for them in the pretorium to obtain, the cast-off cloke 
of some high Roman officer, and with this arrayed the 
sacred person of the Lord. We recognise a certain con- 
firmation of this supposition in the epithet coxxwos which 
St. Matthew gives it. It was ‘scarlet,’ the colour worn 
by Roman officers of rank; so ‘chlamys coccinea’ (Lam- 
pridius, Alex. Severus, 40); yAapvs mepitropdupos (Plu- 
tarch, Prac. Ger. Reip. 20). That the other Evangelists 
describe it as ‘purple’ (Mark xv. 17; John xix. 2) does 
not affect this statement; for the ‘purple’ of antiquity 
was a colour almost or altogether indefinite (Braun, De 
Vest. Sac. Heb. vol.1. p. 220; Gladstone, Studies on Homer, 
vol. iil. p. 457). 

XToAy, from oréAXw, our English ‘stole,’ 1s any stately 
robe ; and as long sweeping garments would have emi- 
nently this stateliness about them, always, or almost 
always, a garment reaching to the feet, or tramlike sweep- 
ing the ground. The fact that such were oftcnest worn 
by women (the Trojan women are é\«eotremdot 1n Homer} 
explains the use which ‘stola’ in Latin has predominantly 
acquired. The Emperor Marcus Antoninus tells us in his 
Meditations, that among the thines which he learned from 
his tutor, the famous Stoic philosopher Rusticus, was, not 
to stalk about the house in a o7oA7 (7) év o@TOAR KAT’ OLKOY 
wéepiTrateiv, i. 7). It was, on the contrary, the custom and 
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pleasure of the Scribes to “ walk in long clothing” (Mark 
xl. 38; cf. Luke xx. 46), making this solemn ostentation 
of themselves in the eyes of men. tod is in constant 
use for the holy garments of Auron and his descendants 
(Exod. xxviii. 2; xxix. 21; orodn dofns they are called, 
KEceclus. 1.. 11) ; or, indeed, for any garment of special 
solemnity, richness, or beauty; thus ood AecToupyiKy 
(Exod. xxxi. 10); and compare Mark xvi. 5; Luke xv. 22; 
Rev. vi. 113; vil. g; Esth. vi. 8, 11; Jon. iii. 6. 

Iloénpns, naturalised in ecclesiastical Latin as ‘ podéris ’ 
(of which the second syllable is short), is properly an ad- 
jective, =‘ talaris;’ thus domis 7rodypns, Xenophon, vi. 2, 10 
(= Oupeos, Ephes. vi. 16) ; wodfpes Evdupa, Wisd. xviii. 24 ; 
moonpns werywv, Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul. 7; being 
severally a shield, a garment, a beard, reaching down 
to the feet. It differs very little from orovA7n. Indeed 
the same Hebrew word which is rendered arod/pns at Ezek. 
1X. 2, 3, 1s rendered oaroA7}, ibid. x. 2, and otoX7 ayia, ibid. 
6, 7. At the same time, in the enumeration of the high- 
priestly garments, this orod7}, or ood ayia, signifies the 
whole array of the high priest ; while the wodnpns (yeTwy 
mwoonpns Plutarch calls it in his curious and strangely in- 
accurate chapter about the Jewish festivals, Symp. iv. 6. 6) 
is distinguished from it, and signifies one portion only, 
namely, the robe or chetoneth (Exod. xxviii. 2, 4; Ecclus. 
xlv. 7, 8). 

There are other words which might be included in this 
vroup, as és (Luke xxiii. 11), Z7@nov.s (Luke xxiv. 4), 
évdupa (Matt. xxii. 12); but it would not be very easy to 
assign severally to each of these «a domain of meaning 
peculiarly its own. 
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e 9 4 7 ld 4 +) , 
§ li. evyn, rpocevyn, dénows, Evrevkis, evyapioria, 
aiTnua, ixeTnpia. 


Four of these words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 1; on 
which Flacius Illyricus (Clavis, s. v. Oratio) justly ob- 
serves: ‘Quem vocum acervum procul dubio Paulus non 
temere congessit.? I propose to consider not these only, 
but the larger group of which they form a portion. 

Evy is found only once in the N. T. in the sense of a 
prayer (Jam. v. 15); twice besides in that of a vow (Acts 
xviii. 18 ; xxl. 23); compare Plato (Legy. 801 a), evyal mapa 
Oe@v aitnoss etot. On the distinction between it and 
mpocevx7), between evyecOar and mpocevyerOan, there is a 
long discussion in Origen (De Orat. § 2, 3, 4), but of no 
great value, and not bringing out more than the obvious 
fact that in evyn and evyeo@as the notion of the vow, of 
the dedicated thing, is more commonly found than that of 
prayer. A more interesting treatment of the words, and 
the difference between them, may be found in Gregory of 
Nyssa, De Orat. Dom. Orat. 2, ad anit. 

Hpooevyy and dénors often in the N. T. occur together 
(Phil. iv. 6; Ephes. vi. 18; 1 Tim. ii. 1; v. 5), and not 
unfrequently in the Septuagint (Ps. vi. 10; Dan. ix. 21. 
23; ef. 1 Mace. vil. 37). There have been many, but for 
the most part not very successful, attempts to distinguish 
between them. Grotius, for instance, affirms that they 
are severally ‘precativo’ and ‘deprecatio’; that the first 
seeks to obtain good, the second to avert evil. Augustine, 
let me note by the way, in his treatment of the more im- 
portant in this group of words (Ep. 149, § 12-16; ef. Bishop 
Taylor, Pref. to Apology for Sct Forms of DLiturgy, § 31). 
- which, though interesting, yiclds few definite results of 
value, observes that in his time this distinction between 
‘precatio” and ‘deprecatio’ had practically quite disap- 
peared, Theodoret, who had anticipated Grotius here, 
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explains mpocevyy as aitnos ayabav, and dénows as oép 
aTadrAayns TWoY AVITNPaY ixeTELa Tpopepouévyn. He has 
here in this last definition the words of Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 
7) before him: Sejoers eioly ai opéEeis, nal rovT@v padiota 
Qi peTa AVIENS TOD py yryvouévov: compare Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, dénow olov Ty aitnow évdeav. But this distinc- 
tion is altogether arbitrary; it neither lies in the words, 
nor is it borne out by usage. Better Calvin, who makes 
mpocevyn (=< precatio’), prayer in general, dénous (=* ro- 
gatio’), prayer for particular benefits: ‘mpocevyy omne 
genus orationis, déjots ubi certum aliquid petitur; genus 
et species.’ Bengel’s distinction amounts very nearly to 
the same thing: ‘ dénovs (a det) est imploratio gratie in 
necessitate quidam speciali; mpocevyn, oratio, exercetur 
qualibet oblatione voluntatum et desideriorum erga Deum.’ 
But Calvin and Bengel, bringing out one important 
point of distinction, have yet failed to bring out another 
—namely, that mpocevyy is ‘res sacra,’ the word being 
restricted to sacred uses; it is ‘always prayer to God; 
dénous has no such restriction. Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has 
not failed to urge this: ‘9 mpocevyy et 7 Sénocs differunt 
ut precatio et rogatio. [pocevyecOas et 7 mrpocevyn verba 
sacra sunt; precamur enim Deum: deicOar, to Sénya 
(Aristophanes, Acharn. 1059) et 7 deénots tum in sacri tum 
in profana re usurpantur; nam et Deum rogare possumus 
et homines.’ It is the same distinction as in our ‘ prayer’ 
(though that has been too much brought down to nundane 
uses) and ‘ petition,’ in the German ‘ Gebet’ and ‘ Bitte.’ 
"Evrevéis occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 5; 
(but égvruvyxyave four or five times), and once in the 
Apocrypha (2 Macc. iv. 8). ‘ Intercession,’ by which 
the A. V. translates it, is not, as we now understand 
‘intercession,’ a satisfactory rendering. For zvtev&s does 
not necessarily mean what intercession at present com- 
monly does mean—namely, prayer in relation to others 
(at 1 Tim. iv. 5 such meaning is impossible); a pleading 
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either for them or against them.' Least of all does 
it mean exclusively the latter, a pleading against our 
enemies, as Theodoret, on Rom. xi. 2, missing the fact 
that the ‘against’ lay there in the «ard, would imply, 
when he says: évtevfis éott Katnyopia Tay dbixovvror ; cf. 
Hesychius: dénous zis &xdinnow baép twos (Rom. viii. 34), 
xara twos (Rom. xi. 2); but, as its connexion with évruyya- 
vecv, to fall in with a person, to draw close to him so as to 
enter into familiar speech and communion with him (Plu- 
tarch, Conj. Prec. 13), implies, it is free familiar prayer, 
such as boldly draws near to God (Gen. xviii. 23; Wisd. 
viii. 21; cf. Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 25; évrev&eus nat 
éxBonoes; Plutarch, Phoc. 17). In justice, however, to our 
Translators, 1t must be observed that ‘intercession’ had 
not in their time that limited meaning of prayer for 
others which we now ascribe to it; see Jer. xxvii. 18; 
xxxvi. 25. The Vulgate has ‘ postulationes ’ ; but Augus- 
tine, in a discussion on this group of words referred to 
already (ip. 149, § 12-16), prefers ‘ interpellationes,’ as 
better bringing out the aappnoia, the freedom and bold- 
ness of access, which is involved in, and constitutes the 
fundamental idea of, the évrevE&ts—‘ interpellare,’ to inter- 
rupt another in speaking, ever implying forwardness and 
freedom. Origen (De Orat. 14) in like manner makes the 
boldness of approach 1o God, asking, it may be, some great. 
thing (he instances Josh. x. 12), the fundamental notion 
of the gyrev&s. It might mean indeed more than this, 
Plato using it of a possible encounter with pirates (Rep. 
208 d). 

Evyapioria, which our Translators have rendered 
‘thankfulness’ (Acts xxiv. 3); ‘ giving of thanks’ (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16); ‘thanks’ (Rev. iv. 9); ‘ thanksgiving’ (Phil. iv. 
6), a somewhat rare word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred 

1 The rendering of 8’ évrevfews, 2 Macc. iv. 8, ‘by intercession,’ can 


ecarcely be correct. It expresses more probably the fact of a confidential 
interview face to face between Jason and Antiochus. 
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Greek. It would be out of place to dwell here on the 
special meaning which evyapioria and ‘ eucharist ’’ have 
acquired from the fact that in the Holy Communion the 
Church embodies her highest act of thanksgiving for the 
highest benefits which she has received of God. Regarded 
as one manner of prayer, it expresses that which ought 
never to be absent from any of our devotions (Phil. iv. 6; 
Ephes. v. 20; 1 Thess. v. 18; 1t Tim. ii. 1); namely, the 
erateful acknowledgment of past mercies, as distinguished 
from the earnest seeking of future. As such 1t may, and 
will, subsist in heaven (Rev. iv. 9; vil. 12); will indeed be 
larger, deeper, fuller there than here: for only there will 
the redeemed know how much they owe to their Lord; 
and this it will do, while all other forms of prayer, in 
the very nature of things, will have ceased in the entire 
possession and present fruition of the things prayed for. 
Alrnua occurs twice in the N. T. in the sense of a 
petition of men to God, both times in the plural (Phil. iv. 
6; 1 John v. 15); it is, however, by no means restricted 
to this meaning (Luke xxii. 24; Hsth. v. 7; Dan. vi. 7). 
In a mpocevyn of any length there will probably be many 
aitnpara, these being indeed the several requests of which 
the mpocevyy is composed. For instance, in the Lord’s 
Prayer it is generally reckoned that there are seven aitn- 
para, though some have regarded the first three as edyai, 
and only the last four as aitnyara. Witsius (De Orat. 
Dom.): ‘ Petitto pars orationis; ut si totam Orationem 
Dominicam voces orationem aut precationem, singulas 
vero illius partes aut septem postulata petitiones.’ 
‘Ixernpia, with paBdos or 2Xala, or some such word un- 
~ derstood, like (AXaornpiov, Pvotacrnptov, Siexactypiov, and 
other words of the same termination (see Lobeck, Pathol. 
Serm. Grec. p. 281), was originally an adjective, but little 
by little obtained substantival power, and learned to go 
alone. It is explained by Plutarch (Thes. 18): «rados amo 
Tijs lepas édalas epi AevK@ KaTeo Teppéevos (cf. Wyttenbach, 
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Animadd. in Plutarch. vol. xiii. p. 89; and Wunder on 
Sophocles, Gidip. Rex, 3), the olive-branch bound round 
with white wool, held forth by the suppliant in token of 
the character which he bore (A’schylus, Humen. 43, 44; 
compare Virgil, 4/n. vill. 116: ‘ Pacifereeque manu ramum 
pretendit olive ;’ and again ver. 128: ‘ Ht vitta comtos 
voluit preetendere ramos’; and once more xi. 101). A 
deprecatory letter, which Antiochus Epiphanes is said on 
his death-bed to have written to the Jews, is described 
(2 Macc. ix. 18) as (xernpias taf Eyovca, and Agrippa 
designates one addressed to Caligula: ypad7) jv av@’ ixetn- 
ptas mpotetvw (Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 36). It is easy to trace 
the steps by which this, the symbol of supplication, came 
to signify the supplication itself. It does so on the only 
occasion when it occurs in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7), being 
there joined to dénats, as it often is elsewhere (Job xli. 3 
(xl. 27 LXX.]; Polybius, 111. 112. 8). 

Thus much on the distinction between these words; 
although, when all has been said, it will still to a great 
extent remain true that they will often set forth, not 
different kinds of prayer, but prayer contemplated from 
different sides and under different aspects. Witsius (De 
Orat. Dom. § 4): ‘ Mili sic videtur, unam eandemque rem 
diversis nominibus designari pro diversis quos habet as- 
pectibus. Preces nostre Senoes vocantur, quatenus iis 
nostram apud Deum testamur egestatem, nam déec@ae in- 
digcre est ; mpocevyai, quatenus vota nostra continent ; 
aitnpara, quatenus exponunt petitiones et desideria; év- 
revf&ers, quatenus non timide et diffidenter, sed familiariter, 
Deus se a nobis adiri patitur; évrevEis enim est colloquium 
et congressus familiaris: evyapiotiay gratiarum actionem 
esse pro acceptis jam beneficiis, notius est quam ut moneri 
oportuit..—On the Hebrew correlatives to the several 
words of this group, see Vitringa, De Synagoga, ill. 2. 13. 
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§ lil. dovvOeros, dorrovéos. 


>A auvOetos occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Rom. 
i. 31; cf. Jer. iii, 8-11, where it is found several times, 
but not elsewhere in the Septuagint. There is the same 
solitary use of dozrovéos (2 Tim. iii. 3); for its right to a 
place in the text at Rom. i. 31 is with good reason con- 
tested, and the best critical editions omit it there. It is 
nowhere found in the Septuagint. 

The distinction between the two words, as used in 
Scripture, is not hard to draw;—I have said, as used in 
Scripture; because there may be a question whether 
acuvOeros has anywhere else exactly the meaning which it 
challenges there. Elsewhere often united with az)ods, 
with axpatos (Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 48), it has the pas- 
sive sense of ‘not put together’ or ‘not made up of several 
parts’; and in this sense evidently the Vulgate, which 
renders it ‘incompositus,’ has taken it; we have here the 
explanation of the ‘ dissolute’ of the Rheims Version. But 
the dovv@ero. of St. Paul—the word with him has an ac- 
tive sense—are they who, being in covenant and treaty 
with others, refuse to abide by these covenants and 
treaties : un éupévoytes tais cuvOnxas ‘Hesychius) ; ¢ pac- 
torum haudquaquam tenaces’ (Erasmus); ‘ bundbriichig ’ 
(not ‘ unvertriiglich,’ as Tittmann maintains); ‘ covenant- 
breakers’ (A. V.). The word is associated with aaraOuntos, 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 383. 

Worse than the dvodudéduroz (Aristotle, Lihic. Nic. iv. 5, 
10), who are only hard to be reconciled, the dozovéer are 
the absolutely irreconcileable (ao7ovéoe nat dxatadXaKToL, 
Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Har. 50); those who will not be 
atoned, or set at one, who being at war refuse to lay aside 
their enmity, or to listen to terms of accommodation ; 
‘implacabiles, qui semel offenst reconcilationem non ad- 
mittunt’ (dustius); ‘unverschniich,’ ‘implacable’? (A. V.) ; 
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the word is by Philo (De Merc. Mer. 4) joined to aovpBatos 
and axowwrvntos, opposed to evdsddXaxrtos by Plutarch (De 
Alex. Virt.4). The phrase, doarovdos cal axnpuxtos TodEpLos 
is frequent, indeed proverbial, in Greek (Demosthenes, De 
Coron. 79; Philo, De Prem. et Pon. 15; Lucian, Pisce. 36) ; 
in this connexion dxypuxtos mroAeuos does not mean a war 
not duly announced by the fecial; but rather one in which 
what Virgil calls the ‘belli commercia’ are wholly sus- 
pended; no herald, no flag of truce, as we should now say, 
being allowed to pass between the parties, no terms of 
reconcilement listened to; such a war, for example, as 
that which the Carthaginians in the interval between the 
first and second Punic Wars waged with their revolted 
mercenaries. In the same sense we have elsewhere ao7rop- 
Sos paxyn cal adiddraxtos épis (Aristenetus, 2, 14); ef. 
domewotos xotos (Nicander, Ther. 367; quoted by Blom- 
field, Agamemnon, p. 285); aomovdos #yApa (Plutarch, 
Pericles, 30); ao7rovdos Geos (Euripides, Alcestis, 431). 

’Aauv@eros then presumes a state of peace, which they 
who are such unrighteously interrupt ; while dczovéos 
presumes a state of war, which the dovovéo: refuse to bring 
to an equitable close. It will follow that Calvin, who 
rendcrs dorrovooe ‘ fordifragi,’ and acvverot ‘ insociabiles,’ 
has cxactly missed the force of both ; Theodoret has done 
the same; who on Mom. i. 31 writes: douv@értous, Tous 
aKowwwyntov Kal Tovnpov Biov damalopévous’ damovdous Tous 
adeas Ta ovyKéeiusva TapaBaivovtas. Only by ascribing to 
each word that meaning which these interpreters have 
ascribed to the other, will the right equivalents be ob- 
tained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, and in con- 
firmation of it, is the distinction which Ammonius draws 
between ovvO2)kn and o7roven. SuvOnxcn assumes peace ; 
being a further agreement, it may be a treaty of alliance, 
between those already on general terms of amity. Thus 
there was a ouvdijnkn between the several States which 
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owned the leadership of Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, 
that, with whatever territory any one of these began the 
war, with the same it should close it (Thucydides, v. 31). 
But orov6éy, oftener in the plural, assumes war, of which 
the ozrovdy is the cessation ; a merely temporary cessation, 
an armistice it may be (Homer, JI. ii. 341). It is true 
that a cuvOnxn may be attached to a c7ovdy, terms of al- 
liance consequent on terms of peace; thus ozrovdn and 
cvvOnkn occur together in Thucydides, iv. 18: but they 
are different things; in the ozrovdy there is a cessation of 
the state of war, there is peace, or at all events truce; in 
the ovv@nxn there is, superinduced on this, a further 
agreement or alliance.—Evouv@eros, I may observe, which 
would be the exact opposite of acuverTos, finds no place in 
our lexicons; and we may presume is not found in any 
Greek author; but evouv@ecia in Philo (De Merc. Mer. 3) ; 
as dovv@ecla in the Septuagint (Jer. iii. 7), and a@ecia in 
the same sense often in Polybius (ii. 32). ~ 


§ lil. paxpoOupia, i7ropovn, avoyn. 


BETWEEN paxpoOupia and vropovn, which occur together 
at Col. i. 11, and in the same context 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6; 2 
Tim. iii. 10; Jam. v. 10, 11; ef. Clement of Rome, 58; 
Ignatius, Ephes. 3, Chrysostom draws the following dis- 
tinction; that a man paxpoOvuet, who having power to 
avenge himself, yet refrains from the exercise of this 
power; while he vvropuéver, who having no choice but to 
bear, and only the alternative of a patient or impatient 
bearing, has grace to choose the former. Thus the faith- 
ful, he concludes, would commonly be called to exercise the 
former grace among themselves (1 Cor. vi. 7), the latter 
in their commerce with those that were without: paxpo- 
Oupiav pos GXA2AOUS, VTOpOVnY Tpos Tovs EEw paxpoOumst 
yup TLS TWpos exeivous ovs duvaTov Kat apvvacOal, UTopEnee 
dz ovs ov Svvatar apvvacda. This distinction, however, 
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will not endure a closer examination ; for see decisively 
against it Heb. xii. 2, 3. He to whom wsrrouovy is there 
ascribed, bore, not certainly because He could not avoid 
bearing ; for He might have summoned to his aid twelve 
legions of angels, if so He had willed (Matt. xxvi. 53). It 
may be well then to consider whether some more satis- 
factory distinction hetween these words cannot be drawn. 

MaxpoOuuia belongs to a later stage of the Greek 
language. It occurs in the Septuagint, though neither 
there nor elsewhere exactly in the sense which in the N.T. 
it bears; thus at Isai. lvii. 15 it is rather a patient hold- 
ing out under trial than long-suffering under provocation, 
more, that is, the tzrozovn with which we have presently to 
do; and compare Jer. xv. 15, 1 Mace. viii. 4; in neither 
of which places is its use that of the N. T.; and as little 
is it that of Plutarch (Leul. 32); the long-suffering of 
men he prefers to express by aveEtxaxia (De Cap. ex Inim. 
Util. 9; ef. Epictetus, Enchiv. 10), while for the grand 
long-suffering of God he has a noble word, one probably of 
his own coining, peyarorrabea (De Ser. Num. Vind. 5). 
The Church-Latin rendered it by ‘ longanimitas,’ which 
the Rheims Version sought to introduce into English in 
the shape of ‘longanimity.’ There is no reason why 
‘longanimity’? should not have had the same success as 
‘macnanimity’; but there isa fortune about words, as well 
as about books, and this failed, notwithstanding that 
Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Hall allowed and employed it. 
We have preferred ‘long-suffering,’ and understand by it 
aw lone holding out of the mind before it gives room to 
action or passion--generally to passion ; UVEYOMEVOL aXAN- 
Nop ev ayary, as St. Paul (Ephes. iv. 2) beautifully ex- 
pounds the meaning which he attaches to the word. 
Anger usually, but not universally, is the passion thus 
lone held aloof; the paxpo@upos being ene Spadvs els 
Spynin. and the word exchanged for xpatov opyjs (Prov. 
XVi. 32); and set over against @vpewdys (xv. 1S). Still it 
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is not necessarily anger, which is thus excluded or set at 
a distance; for when the historian of the Maccabees de- 
scribes how the Romans had won the world ‘ by their policy 
and their patience’ (1 Mace. viii. 4), waxpoOupuia expresses 
there that Roman persistency which would never make 
peace under defeat. The true antithesis to waxpo@upta in 
that sense is o€v@uyia, a word belonging to the best times 
of the language, and employed by Euripides (And7om. 729), 
as o£v@upos by Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 12; cf. ofvyoros, Solon). 

But vropovn,—Bacirts Tov aperoav Chrysostom calls it, 
—is that virtue which in heathen ethics would be called 
more often by the name of xaprepia! (the words are joined 
together, Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Ages. 2), or xaprépnets, 
and which Clement of Alexandria, following in the track 
of some heathen moralists, describes as the knowledge of 
what things are to be borne and what are not (émrorTnyn 
supeveTéov Kal ovK éupevetéwv, Strom. i. 18; cf. Plutarch, 
De Plac. Phil. iv. 23), being the Latin ‘ perseverantia ’ 
and ‘ patientia’’ both in one, or, more accurately still, 
‘tolerantia.’? ‘In this noble word vzopovn there always 
appears (in the N. T.) a background of dvépeta (cf. Plato, 
Thewt. 177 b, where avdpixms vroueivar is opposed to 
avavépws devyecv) ; it does not mark merely the endurance, 
the “ sustinentia ’’ (Vule.), or even the “ patientia ”’ 
(Clarom.), but the *‘ perseverantia,” the brave patience 
with which the Christian contends against the various 
hindrances, persecutions, and temptations that befal him 
in his conflict with the inward and outward world’ (Elh- 
cott, on 1 Thess. i. 3). It is, only springing from a nobler 


' Tf, however, we may accept the Definttions ascribed to Plato, there 
isa slight distinction: xaprepia Umopovn AUmNs, Evexa TOU KadOw’ Uroporn 
qovov, €vexa TOU KaAOU, 

* These two Cicero (De Inven. ii. 54) thus defines and distinguishes : 
‘ Patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis causi rerum arduarum ac difficilium 
voluntaria ac diuturna perpessio: perseverantia est in ratione bene cor- 
siderata stabilis et perpetua permausiv ;’ compare Tusc. Disp, iv. 24, where 
he deals with ‘ fortitudo’: and Augustine, Quest. Ixxxiil, qu. 31. 
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root, the xpatepa tAnpoovvn of Archilochus, Fragm. 8. 
Cocceius (on Jam. i. 12) describes it well: ‘“Tsrouovn ver- 
satur in contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in forti sus- 
ceptione afflictionum cum gratiarum actione; imprimis 
autem in constantid fidei et caritatis, ut neutro modo 
quassari aut labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri quominus. 
opus suum et laborem suum efificiat.? For some other 
definitions see the article ‘ Geduld’ in Herzog’s Real 
Encyclopddre. 

We may proceed now to distinguish between these; 
and this distinction, I believe, will hold good wherever the 
words occur; namely, that paxpoOupia will be found to 
express patience in respect of persons, v7rozovn in respect 
of things. The man paxpodupei, who, having to do with 
injurious persons, does not suffer himself easily to be pro- 
voked by them, or to blaze up into anger (2 Tim. iv. 2). 
The man vzropever, who, under a great siege of trials, bears 
up, and does not lose heart or courage (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. 
i. 6; cf. Clement of Rom, 1 Hp. § 5). We should speak, 
therefore, of the paxpoOupia of David (2 Sam. xvi. 10-13), 
tiie daropovy of Job (Jam. v. 11). Thus, while both graces 
are ascribed to the saints, only paxpoOupia is an attribute 
of God; and there is a beautiful account of his waxpoOupia 
at Wisd. xii. 20, however the word itself does not there 
appear. Men may tempt and provoke Him, and He may 
and does display an infinite paxpoOvyia in regard of them 
(Exod, xxxiv.6; Rom. 11. 4: 1 Pet. pf. 20); there may be 
a resistance to God in men, because He respects the wills 
which He has given them, even when those wills are 
tighting against Him. But there can be no resistance to 
God, nor burden upon Him, the Almighty, from things; 
therefore dzrozom) can find no place in Hin, nor is it, as 
Chrysostom rightly observes, properly ascribed to Him ; 
(yet see Augustine, De Putientia, § 1), for it need hardly be 
observed that when God is called @eos tis drropovijs (Rom. 
xv. 5), this does not mean, God whose own attribute v7o- 
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povn is, but God who gives iroyovn to his servants and 
saints (Tittmann, p. 194: ‘@eos THs brropovns, Deus qui 
largitur dtropovny;’ cf. Ps. lxx. 5, LXX.); in the same 
way as @e0s ydpiros (1 Pet. v. 10) is God who is the author 
of grace; @eds tis eipnvns (Heb. xiii. 20), God who is the 
author of peace; and compare @<os rijs 2rrridos (Rom. xv. 
13), ‘the God of hope.’ 

“Avoxy, used commonly in the plural in classical Greek, 
signifies, for the most part, a truce or suspension of arms, 
the Latin ‘indutiz.’ It is excellently rendered ‘ forbear- 
ance’ on the two occasions of its occurrence in the N. T. 
(Rom. ii. 4; iii. 26). Between it and paxpofuyia Origen 
draws the following distinction in his Commentary on the 
Romans (ii. 4)—the Greek original is lost :—‘ Sustentatvo 
[avoyy] a patientid [paxpoOvpia] hoc videtur differre, quod 
qui infirmitate magis quam proposito delinquunt sustentarz 
dicuntur ; qui vero pertinaci mente velut exsultant in de- 
lictis suis, ferr patienter dicendi sunt.’ This does not 
seize very successfully the distinction, which is not one 
merely of degree. Rather the dvoyn is temporary, tran- 
sient: we may say that, like our ‘ truce,’ it asserts its 
own temporary, transient character; that after a certain 
lapse of time, and unless other conditions intervene, it 
will pass away. This, it may be urged, is true of paxpo- 
@uuia no less; above all, of the divine paxpoOupia (Luke 
xiii, 9). But as much does not lie in the word; we may 
conceive of a paxpobupia, though it would be worthy of 
little honour, which should never be exhausted ; while avoy7 
implies its own merely provisional character. Fritzsche 
(on Rom. il. 4) distinguishes the words: ‘ 4 dvoyy indul- 
gentiam notat qua jus tuum non continuo exequutus, ei 
qui te lxserit spatium des ad resipiscendum; 7) paxpo- 
Oupia clementiam significat qui ira temperans delictum 
non statim vindices, sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum 
rélinquas ;” elsewhere (Rom. 111. 26) he draws the matter 
still better to a point: ‘ Indulgentia [1 avoxy] eo valet, ut 
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in aliorum peccatis conniveas, non ut alicui peccata con- 
‘dones, quod clementie est.’ It is therefore most fitly used 
at Rom. ili. 26 in relation to the wdpecis ayaptiwv which 
found place before the atoning death of Christ, as con- 
trasted with the adeous duaptiwv, which was the result of 
that death (see back, p. 114). It is that forbearance or 
suspense of wrath, that truce with the sinner, which by no 
means implies that the wrath will not be executed at the 
last; nay, involves that it certainly will, unless he be 
found under new conditions of repentance and obedience 
(Luke xili.g; Rom. ii. 3-6). The words are distinguished, 
but the difference between them not very sharply defined, 
by Jeremy Taylor, in his first Sermon ‘ On the Mercy of the 


Dwine Judgments,’ in init. 


§ liv. otpnvide, tpudaw, oratadaw. 


In all these words lies the notion of excess, of wanton, 
dissolute, self-indulgent, prodigal living, but in each case 
with a difference. 

XtTpynvidw occurs only twice in the N. T. (Rev. xviui. 7, 
9), otTpyvos once (Rev. xviil. 3; cf. 2 Kin. xix. 28), and 
the compound xataotpnvidw as often (1 Tim. v. 11). It 
is a word of the New or Middle Comedy, and is used by 
Lycophron, as quoted in Athenieus (x. 420 b); by Sophilus 
(ib. iii. 1004); and Antiphanes (ib. ui. 127 d); but re- 
jected by the Greek purists—Phrynichus, indeed, affirm- 
ing that none but a madman would employ it, having 
tpudav at his command (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 381). 
This last, which is thus so greatly preferred, is a word ot 
solitary oceurrence in the N. T. (Jam. v. 5); evtpudav 
(2 Pet. ii. 13) of the same; but belongs with tpudy (Luke 
vil. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 13) to the best age and most classical 
writers in the language. It will be found on closer in- 
spection that the words do different work, and that often- 
times one could not be employed in room of the other. 
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In otpynyiay (= araxrety, Suidas; da rov rrAodTOv UBpitew, 
Hesychius), is properly the insolence of wealth, the wan- 
tonness and petulance from fulness of bread; something 
of the Latin ‘lascivire.’ There is nothing of sybaritic 
effeminacy in it; so far from this that Pape connects 
oTpyvos with ‘strenuus’; see too Pott, Etymol. Forsch. 
ll. 2. 357; and there is ever the notion of strength, vigour, 
the German ‘ Uebermuth,’ such as that displayed by the 
inhabitants of Sodom (Gen. xix. 4-9), implied in the word. 
On the other hand, effeminacy, brokenness of spirit through 
self-indulgence, is exactly the point from which tpudy and 
tpudav (connected with @pvmrew and Opus) start; thus 
tpugy is linked with yAcén (Philo, De Mere. Mer. 2); with 
aroAuTéAeva (Plutarch, Marc. 3); with waraxia (Quom. Adul. 
Poet. 4); with pa@vpia (Marcellus, 21); ef. Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.; and note the company which it keeps elsewhere 
(Plato, 1 Alcib. 1226); and the description of it which 
Clement of Alexandria gives (Strom. ii. 20): tt yap &repov 
n Tpudn, } dirndovos ALyvEla, Kal WAEOVAT MOS TEpPLEpYos, Tpos 
novTrabeav aveyévov; It only runs into the notion of the 
insolent as a secondary and rarer meaning; being then 
united with i@pis (Aristophanes, Rane, 21; Strabo, vi. 1) ; 
tpudav with vBpifew (Plutarch, Prec. Ger. Rep. 3); and 
compare the line of Menander: dtzrepndavov mov yive®” 4 
Alav tpvdy. It occasionally from thence passes forward 
into a good sense, and expresses the triumph and exulta- 
tion of the saints of God (Chrysostom, in Matt. Hom. 67, 
668; Isai. Ixvi. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 13; Ps. xxxv. 9)3 80, 
too, éytpudav (Isai. lv. 2); while the garden of Eden is 
Trapaberaos THs Tpudys (Gen. ll. 15). 

Mratranray (occurring only 1 Tim. v. 6; Jam. v. 5; cf. 
Eeelus. xxi. 17; Ezek. xvi. 49; Amos vi. 4; the last two 
being instructive passages) 1s more nearly allied to tpudav, 
with which at Jam. v. 5 itis associated, than with orpnviay, 
but it brings in the further notion of wastefulness (=ava- 
Nioxew, Hesychius), which, consistently with its derivation 
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from oda, oraddo, is inherent in it. Thus Hottinger: 
‘ rpuday deliciarum est, et exquisite voluptatis, c7atadav 
luxurie atque prodigalitatis.’” Tittmann: ‘ rpvdav potius 
mollitiam vite luxuriose, c7ataday petulantiam et prodi- 
galitatem denotat.’ Theile, who takes them in the reverse 
order: ‘ Componuntur tanquam antecedens et consequens ; 
diffluere et dilapidare, luxuriare et lascivire.’ 

It will follow, if these distinctions have been rightly 
drawn, that the czatadav might properly be laid to the 
charge of the Prodigal, scattering his substance in riotous 
living (fav adowrws, Luke xv. 13); the tpuday to the Rich 
Man faring sumptuously every day (evdpaivopevos xa” 
npépav Naptrpos, Luke xvi. 19); the orpnvav to Jeshurun, 
when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. xxxii. I5). 


§ lv. Ortpus, crevoywpla. 


THESE words were often joined together. Thus crevoywpia, 
occurring only four times in the N. T., is on three of these 
associated with OrAtapus (Rom. ii. 9; vill. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 43 
cf. Deut. xxviii. 55; Isai. vill. 22; xxx. 6). So too the 
verbs OAcBew and orevoywpeiv (2 Cor. iv. 8; cf. Lucian, 
Nigrin. 13; Artemidorus, 1. 79; 11. 37). From the anti- 
thesis at 2 Cor. iv. 8, OrAcBopevor, ddr’ ad oTEvoywpovpEvot, 
and from the fact that, wherever in the N. T. the words 
occur together, orevoywpia always occurs last, we may 
conclude that, whatever be the difference of meaning, 
otevoywpia is the stronver word. 

They indeed express very nearly the same thing, but 
not under the same nage. @OAapes (joined with Bacavos 
at Ezek. xii. 18, and for which we have the forin @Acpyos, 
Exod. ill. 9; Deut. xxvi. 7) is properly pressure, ‘ pres- 
sura,’ ‘ tribulatio,—which last word in Church-Latin, to 
which alone it belongs, had a metaphorical sense,—that 
which presses upon or burdens the spirit; I should have 
said ‘ angor,’ the more that Cicero (J'use. iv. 8) explains 
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this ‘ egritudo premens,’ but that the connexion of ‘ angor’ 
with ‘ Angst,’ ‘enge’ (see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v. Angst ; 
and Max Miiller, On the Science of Language, 1861, vol. i. 
p- 366), makes it better to reserve this for crevoywpla. 

_ The proper meaning of octevoywpia is narrowness of 
room, confined space, ‘angustie,’ and then the painfulness 
of which this is the occasion: azropla orevy and orevoxwpia 
occurring together, Isai. viii. 22. It is used literally by 
Thucydides, vii. 70: being sometimes exchanged for duc- 
xwpia: by Plutarch (Symp. v. 6) set over against daveocs ; 
while in the Septuagint it expresses the straitness of a siege 
(Deut. xxvill. 53, 57.) It is once employed in a secondary 
and metaphorical sense in the O. T. (orevoywpia mvevparos, 
Wisd. v. 3); this being the only sense which it knows in 
the New. The fitness of this image is attested by the 
frequency with which on the other hand a state of joy is 
expressed in the Psalms and elsewhere as a bringing into 
a large room (wAatuopos, Ps. cxvil. 5; 2 Sam. xxii. 20; 
Ecclus. xlvii. 12; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 3; Origen, 
De Orat. 30; evpvywpia, Marcus Antoninus, 1x. 32) ; so that 
whether Aquinas intended an etymology or not, and most 
probably he did, he certainly uttered a truth, when he 
said, ‘ letitia est quasi latitia.’ 

When, according to the ancient law of England, those 
who wilfully refused to plead had heavy weights placed on 
their breasts, and were so pressed and crushed to death, 
this was literally OAafpus. When Bajazet, vanquished by . 
Tamerlane, was carried about by him in an iron cage, if 
indeed the story be true, this was orevoywpia: or, as we 
do not know that any suffering there ensued from actual 
narrowness of room, we may more fitly adduce the oubli- 
eftes in which Louis XI. shut up his victims; or the ‘ little- 
ease’! by which, according to Lingard, the Roman Catho- 


' The word ‘little-ease’ is not in onr Dictionaries, but grew in our 
early English to a commonplace to express any place or condition of 
extreme discomfort. 
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lics in Queen Elizabeth’s reign were tortured ; ‘ it was of 
so small dimensions and so constructed, that the prisoners 
could neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length.’ 
For some considerations on the awful sense in which OAiYris 
and orevoywpia shall both, according to St. Paul’s words 
(Rom. i. 9), be the portion of the lost, see Gerhard, Luc. 
Theoll. xxxi. 6. 52. 


§ lvi. dzrdods, dxépatos, dxaxos, adonos. 


In this group of words we have some of the rarest and 
most excellent graces of the Christian character set forth ; 
or perhaps, as it may rather prove, the same grace by aid 
of different images, and with only slightest shades of real 
difference. 

‘AmXods occurs only twice in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 22; 
Luke xi. 34); but adorns seven times, or perhaps eight, 
always in St. Paul’s Epistles ; and a7rA@s once (Jam. i. 5). 
It would be quite impossible to improve on ‘ single’! by 
which our Translators have rendered it, being as it is from 
amThow, ‘ expando,’ ‘ explico,’ that which is spread out, and 
thus without folds or wrinkles; exactly opposed to the 
mwodvTAoKkos of Job v. 13; compare ‘ simplex’ (not ‘ with- 
out folds’; but ‘ one-folded,’ ‘ semel,’ not ‘ sine,’ lying in 
its first syllable, ‘ cinfaltig,’ see Donaldson, Varronianus, 
p- 390), which is its exact representative in Latin, and a 
word, like it, in honorable use. This notion of singleness, 
sunplicity, absence of folds, which thus lies according to 
its etymology in dwAods, is also predominant in its use— 
‘animus alienus a versutia, fraude, simulatione, dolo malo, 
et studio nocendi aliis’ (Suicer) ; cf. Herzog, Real-Encyclop. 
art. Linfalt, vol. ii. p. 723. 

That all this lies in the word is manifest from those 

1 See a yood note in Fritzsche, Commentary on the Romans, vol. iii. 


p- 64, denying that daddrns has ever the meaning of liberality, which 
our Translators have so often given to it. 


es 
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with which we find it associated, as a\7Oys (Xenophon, 
Anab. ii. 6. 22; Plato, Legg. v. 738 e, and often); dzrovnpos 
(Theophrastus) ; yevvaios (Plato, Rep. 361 6b); dxpatos 
(Plutarch, De Comm. Not. 48); povoedys (De Proc. Anim. 
21); aovvOeros (=‘ incompositus,’ not put together, 1b. ; 
Basil, Adv. Eunom. i. 23); povotporos (Hom. in Pria. 
Prov. 7); cagdns (Alexis, in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Gree. 
p. 750); axaxos (Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 76); tyins (De- 
mosthenes, Orat. xxxvil. 969). But it is still more appa- 
rent from those to which it is opposed ; as zrotxidos (Plato, 
Theet. 146d); modvedns (Phedrus, 270d); aodvTpotros 
(Hipp. Min. 364 e); memeypévos (Aristotle, Poét. 13) ; Scr- 
Nous (2b.); éartBouros (Xenophon, Mem. iii. 1. 6) ; wavroéa- 
mos (Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 7). ‘“Amndorns (see 
1 Mace. i. 37) is in like manner associated with eiAucpivera 
(2 Cor. i. 12), with dxaxia (Philo, Opif. 41); the two 
words being used indiscriminately in the Septuagint to 
render the Hebrew which we translate now ‘ integrity’ 
(Ps. vil. 8; Prov. xix. 1); now ‘ simplicity’ (2 Sam. xv. 
11); again with peyadovuyia (Josephus, Ant. vii. 13. 4), 
with dyaOorns (Wisd. i. 1). It is opposed to rocxirAla 
(Plato, Rep. 404 ¢), to weAutpomia, to xaxoupyia (Theophy- 
Jact), to KaKxonOeta (Theodoret), to dors (Aristophanes, 
Plut. 1158). It may further be observed that On (Gen. 
xxv. 27), which the Septuagint renders amdacros, Aquila 
has rendered d7Aovs. As happens to at least one other 
word of this group, and to multitudes besides which ex- 
press the same grace, a7Aods comes often to be used of a 
foolish simplicity, unworthy of the Christian, who with all 
his simplicity should be ¢poviyos as well (Matt. x. 16; 
Rom. xvi. 19). It is so used by Basil the Great (Mp. 58} ; 
but nowhere in biblical Greek. 

"A xépacos (not in the Septuagint) occurs only three times 
in the N. T. (Matt. x. 16; Rom. xvi. 19; Phil. ii. 15). A 
mistaken etymology, namely, that it was=c«gpatos, and 
derived from a and xépas (cf. Kepatfeur, ‘liedere’: kepariSer, 
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LXX.), without horn to push or hurt,—one into which even 
Bengel falls, who at Mat. x. 16 has this note: ‘ dxépato: 
sine cornu, unguld, dente, aculeo,—has led our Translators 
on two of these occasions to render it ‘ harmless.’ In each 
case, however, they have put a more correct rendering, 
‘simple’ (Matt. x. 16), ‘ sincere’ (Phil. ii. 15), in the mar- 
gin. At Rom. xvi. 19 all is reversed, and ‘ simple’ stands 
in the text, with ‘harmless’ in the margin. The funda- 
mental notion of dxépaios, as of axyparos, which has the 
same derivation from a and xepdvyupt, is the absence of 
foreign admixture: o un Kexpapévos Kaxois, GAN’ atdods 
Kal amoixtdos (Ktym. Mag.). Thus Philo, speaking of a 
boon which Caligula granted to the Jews, but with harsh 
conditions annexed, styles it a ydpis obx adxéparos, with 
manifest reference to this its etymology (De Leg. ad Cat. 
42): duos, pévtoe Kai THY yapw Sidovs, EwKEv ovK aKépator, 
GAN avapitas aith déos apyadxewrepov. Wine unmingled 
with water is axgépacos (Athenzeus, 11. 45). To unalloyed 
metal the same epithet 1s applied. The word is joined by 
Plato with dBraBns (Rep. 1. 3426), and with opOos (Polit. 
268 b); by Plutarch with odyijs (Adv. Stoic. 31); set over 
against tapaxtixos (De Def. Orac. 51) ; by Clement of Rome 
(1 Ep. § 2) with eidexpurns. That, we may say, is dxépatos, 
which is in its true and natural condition (Polvbius, ii. 100. 
4; Josephus, Anté. 1. 2. 2) ‘ integer’; in this bordering on 
oroxAnpos, although completeness in all the parts is there 
the predominant idea, and not, as here, freedom from dis- 
turbing elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, dxaxos, 
appears only twice in the N.T. (Heb. vii. 26; Rom. xvi. 
18). There are three stages in its history, two of which 
are sufficiently marked by its use in these two places; for 
the third we must seek elsewhere. Thus at Heb. vii. 26 
the epithet challenges for Christ the Lurd that absence of 
all evil which implies the presence of all good ; being asse- 
ciated there with other noblest epithets. The Septuagint, 
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which knows all uses of dxaxos, employs it sometimes in 
this highest sense: thus Job is described as dv@pwrros 
dxaxos, adnOwos, dwepmros, OeoreBys, drreyopevos x-7T.r. (Job 
ii. 3); while at Job viii. 20, the adxaxos is opposed to the 
aceBns; and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the ev@ys, as by 
Plutarch (Quom. in Virt. Prof. 7) to the codpwy. The word 
at its next stage expresses the same absence of all harm, 
butnow contemplated more negatively than positively: thus 
apviov dxaxov (Jer. xi. 19); 7avdlonn véa Kal dxaxos (Plutarch, 
Virt. Mul. 23); axaxos kat ampdadypwv (Demosthenes, Orat. 
xlvii. 1164). The N.T. supplies no example of the word 
at this its second stage. The process by which it comes 
next to signify easily deceived, and then too easily de- 
ceived, and dxaxia, simplicity running into an excess 
(Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 12), is not difficult to trace. He who 
himself means no evil to others, oftentimes fears no evil 
from others. Conscious of truth in his own heart, he 
believes truth in the hearts of all: a noble quality, yet ina 
world like ours capable of being pushed too far, where, if 
in malice we are to be children, yet in understanding to 
be men (1 Cor. xiv. 20); if “simple concerning evil,” yet 
“wise unto that which is good” (Rom. xvi. 19; cf. Jeremy 
Taylor’s Sermon On Christian Simplicity, Works, Eden’s 
edition, vol. iv. p. 609). The word, as employed Rom. 
xvi. 18, already indicates such a confidence as this be- 
ginning to devenerate into a credulous readiness to the 
being deceived and led away froin the truth (@avpaortixol 
xat axaxot, Plutarch, De Rect. Raut. Aud. 7; ef. Wisd. iv. 
12; Prov. i. 4 [where Solomon declares the object with 
which his Proverbs were written, va 66 dxaxots Tavoup- 
yiav]; vill. 53 XIV. 15, a@xaxos mioteves TravTl Oyo). 
For a somewhat contemptuous use of axaxos, see Plato, 
Timeus, 91 d, with Stallbaum’s note; and Plutarch (Dem. 
1): THY aTrEeipla TOV KaK@VY KadrNwWTLCOMEVHY aAKAaKLaY OvK 
étrawvovaw [ot codpor], GAN aedTEpiay iyodvTat Kai ay- 


voay @V pariota yirwaKew tmpoonker: but above all, the 
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words which the author of the Second Alcibiades puts into 
the mouth of Socrates (140c): Tous pév wrsiotov airis 
[adpoovvns] wépos Exovtas pavvopévous Kadodpev, Tovs & drié- 
you Ekatrov nAOious Kai EuBpovryntovs: ot bé ev evpnuotaro.s 
ovopact Bovropevor KaTovoudlew, ot piv peyadroyrvyous, of 
52 evnOess, Erepor 5& dkdKovus, Kal delpous, Kal eveovs. But 
after all it is in the mouth of the rogue Autolycus that 
Shakespeare put the words, ‘ What a fool Honesty is, and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman’ (Win- 
ter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 3). 

The second and third among these meanings of dxaxos 
are separated by so shght and vanishing a line, oftentimes 
so run into one another, that it is not wonderful if some 
find rather two stages in the word’s use than three; Basil 
the Great, for example, whose words are worth quoting 
(Hom, in Princ. Prov. 11): der7@s vootmev tiv dxaxiav. *H 
yap Tv aro THS dpapTias GdroTpiwotvy AoyLau@ KaTopOov- 
pévny, cat dia paxpas Tpocoyis Kal pedetns TOV ayabor 
olov Tuva pilav Tis KaKias exTEmovTEs, KaIa OTEPYCW avTi}s 
TavTEryH, THY TOV aKaKoU Tpocnyopiay SeyoueOa’ 1%) axaKkia 
goTly 7) bn Tw TOU KAKOU epTrEtpla Oia vEeOTNTA TOAAUKLS 7) 
Biov twos emiTiOevow, ameipwv TWOY TpOsS TWAS KaKias 
ditaxeypevov. Olov Eloi tives TOV THY G@YpolKiay OLKOUYTMY, 
ovK Eldores Tas EutropiKas KaKkoupyias ovde Tas év SixacTyplo 
SitavAokas. Tovs Tolovrovs aKiKxous eyouer, ody ws ex 
TPOAlpeTEWS THS KAKIAS KEYWPLOMEVOUS, GAN ws un TH Ets 
Téipav THs Tovnpas eEews adiypevovs. From all this it will 
be seen that d«axos has in fact run the same course, and 
has the same moral history as ypnotos, azXois, ed7Ons, 
with which it is often joined (as by Diodorus Siculus, v. 
66), ‘bon’ (thus Jean le Bou=Vetourdi), + bonhomie,’ 
‘silly,’ ‘simple,’ ‘daft,’ Semfaltig,’ ‘giitie,? and many 
more. 

The last word of this beautiful group, @éodos, occurs 
only once in the N. T, (1 Pet. 1. 2), and is there beanti- 
fully translated ‘sincere,’ — “the stwcere milk of the word; * 
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see the early English use of ‘sincere’ as unmixed, unadul- 
terated ; and compare, for that ‘milk of the word’ which 
would noé be ‘sincere’ 2 Cor. iv. 2. It does not appear 
in the Septuagint, nor in the Apocrypha, but addXws once 
in the latter (Wisd. vii. 13). Plato joins it with iyins (Ep. 
viii. 355 e) ; Philemo with yvyjo.os (Meineke, Fragm. Grec. 
Com. p. 843). Its difficult, indeed impossible, to vindi- 
cate an ethical province for this word, on which other of 
the group have not encroached, or, indeed, preoccupied 
already. We can only regard it as setting forth the same 
excellent grace under another image, or on another side. 
Thus if the daxos has nothing of the serpent’s tooth, the 
adoros has nothing of the serpent’s guile; if the absence of 
willingness to hurt, of the malice of our fallen nature, is 
predicated of the dxaxos, the absence of its fraud and 
deceit is predicated of the adonXos, the Nathanael “in whom 
is no guile” (John i. 48). And finally, to sum up all, we 
may say, that as the axaxos (=‘innocens’) has no harm- 
fulness in him, and the ddoros (=‘sincerus’) no guile, so 
the axépaios (=‘ integer’) no foreign admixture, and the 
amnous (= simplex ’) no folds. 


§ lvii. ypovos, xatpos. 


SEVERAL times in the N. T. but always in the plural, 
ypovot Kai xatpot are found together (Acts 1.7; 1 Thess. 
v. 1); and not unfrequently in the Septuagint and the 
Apocrypha, Wisd. vii. 18; viii. 8 (both instructive passages) ; 
Dan. ii. 21; and in the singular, Eccles, ili. 1; Dan. vii. 12 
(but in this last passage the reading is doubtful). Grotius 
(on Acts i. 7) conceives the difference between them to 
consist merely in the greater length of the ypovos as com- 
pared with the xacpot, and writes: ‘ ypovoe sunt majora 
temporum spatia, ut anni; xalpot minora, ut menses et 
dies.’ Compare Bengel: ‘ypovwy partes xazpoi.’ This 
P 
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distinction, if not inaccurate, is certainly insufficient, and 
altogether fails to reach the heart of the matter. 

Xpovos is time, contemplated simply as such; the suc- 
cession of moments (Matt. xxv. 19; Rev. x. 6; Heb. iv. 7); 
ai@vos eix@v Kuntn, as Plato calls it (Tim. 37 d; compare 
Hooker, Eccles. Pol. v. 69); didornpa THs Tod ovpavod Kuvn- 
oews, a8 Philo has it (De Mund. Op. 7). It is the German 
‘Zeitraum,’ as distinguished from ‘ Zeitpunkt ;? thus com- 
pare Demosthenes, 1357, where both the words occur ; 
and Severianus (Suicer, Thes. 8. v.): ypovos pijkos éort, 
Kaipos evxaipia. Karpos, derived from xeipa, as ‘ tempus’ 
from ‘temno,’ is time as it brings forth its several births ; 
thus xarpos Oepicpod (Matt. xiii. 30); xaupos cvcwy (Mark 
xi. 13); Christ died xara xa:pov (Rom. v. 6) ; and above all 
compare, as constituting a miniature essay on the word, 
Eccles. iil. 1-8: see Keil, in loco. Xpovos, it will thus 
appear, embraces all possible xacpo/, and, being the larger, 
more inclusive term, may be often used where xarpos would 
have been equally suitable, though not the converse; thus 
xpovos Tov Texetv, the time of bringing forth (Luke i. 57) ; 
TANpwLA TOD ypovov (Gal. iv. 4), the fulness, or the ripe- 
ness, of the time for the manifestation of the Son of God, 
where we should before have rather expected rot xatpov, 
or Tov Katpov, this last phrase actually occurring at Ephes. 
i. 10. So, too, we may confidently say that the ypovos 
aTroxatactacews (Acts ili, 21) are identical with the «azpot 
avawruvéews which had just been mentioned before (ver. 19). 
Thus it is possible to speak of the xaipos ypovov, and 
Sophocles (Elect. 1292) does so: 


Xpovou yap dv coe xapov ekeipyoe Adyos, 


but not of the ypovos xaipod. Compare Olympiodorus 
(Suicer, Thes. s. v. ypovos): ypovos pév gate TO StdoTnpa 
xka@’ o mpatretat TL’ Kaipos S& oO emeTiSeLos THS epyacias 
Ypovos* WaTE O EV Ypovos Kat Kalpos Eivar BYvaTat’ oO 8é 


‘ 9 s , rn s 
Katpos OU Ypovos, UXX’ EVKALpia TOU TpATTOMEVOU EV KpOVH 
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yivouevyn. Ammonius: 6 pév Karpos dnXot TrowTnta ypovov, 
xpovos 62 7ocoTnta. Ina fragment of Sosipatros, quoted 
by Athenzeus, ix. 22, evxaipos ypovos occurs. 

From what has been said, it will appear that when the 
Apostles ask the Lord, “ Wilt Thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?”’ and He makes answer, “It 
is not for you to know the times or the seasons” (Acts 1. 
6, 7), ‘the times’ (ypovor) are, in Augustine’s words, ‘ ipsa 
spatia temporum,’ and these contemplated merely under 
the aspect of their duration, over which the Church’s history 
should extend; but ‘the seasons’ (xaipoi) are the joints 
or articulations in these times, the critical epoch-making 
periods fore-ordained of God (xatpot mporetaypévor, Acts 
xvil. 26; cf. Augustine, Conf. xi. 13: ‘ Deus operator 
temporum ”); when all that has been slowly, and often 
without observation, ripening through long ages is mature 
and comes to the birth in grand decisive events, which 
constitute at once the close of one period and the com- 
mencement of another. Such, for example, was the passing 
away with a great noise of the old Jewish dispensation ; 
such, again, the recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman Empire; such the conversion of the Germanic 
tribes settled within the limits of the Empire; and such 
again the conversion of those outside; such the great 
revival which went along with the first institution of the 
Mendicant Orders ; such, by still better right, the Reforma- 
tion ; such, above all others, the second coming of the 
Lord in glory (Dan. vii. 22). 

The Latin had no word by which adequately to render 
kaipot. Augustine complains of this (Ep. excvil. 2) : 
‘Grace legitur ypovous 4 xatpovs. Nostri autem utrumque 
hoc verbum tempora appellant, sive ypdvous, sive xatpovs, 
cum habeant hee duo inter se non negligendam differen- 
tiam: xaipovs quippe appellant Grace tempora quiedam, 
non tamen que in spatiorum voluminibus trauseunt, sed 
que in rebus ad aliquid opportunis vel importunis senti- 


py 2 
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untur, sicut messis, vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, bellum, 
et si qua similia; ypovovs autem ipsa spatia temporum 
vocant.’ It will be seen that he does not recognize ‘ tem- 
pestivitas,’ which, however, is used by Cicero. Bearing 
out this complaint of his, we find in the Vulgate the most 
various renderings of xa:poi, as often as it occurs in combi- 
nation with ypovor, and cannot therefore be rendered by 
‘tempora,’ which ypovos has preoccupied. Thus ‘tempora 
et momenta’ (Acts 1.7; 1 Thess. v. 1), ‘tempora et etates ’ 
(Dan. i. 21), ‘tempora et swcula ’ (Wisd. vill. 8); while a 
modern Latin commentator on the N. T. has ‘ tempora et 
articult’; Bengel, ‘intervalla et tempora.’? It might he 
urged that ‘tempora et opportunitates’ would fulfil all 
necessary conditions. Augustine has anticipated this 
suggestion, but only to demonstrate its insufficiency, on 
the ground that ‘ opportunitas’ (=‘opportunum tempus’) 
is a convenient, favourable season (edxatpia) ; while the 
Katpos may be the most inconvenient, most unfavourable of 
all, the essential notion of it being that it is the critical 
nick of time; but whether, as such, to make or to mar, 
effectually to help or effectually to hinder, the word deter- 
mines not at all (‘sive opportuna, sive importuna sint 
tempora, caipot dicuntur’). At the same time it is oftener 
the former: xaipos yap Oomep avdpdow Meéyioros Epyou 
qavtTos eat émiotatns (Sophocles, Electra, 75, 76). On the 
distinction between ypovos xatpos and aiwy, see Schmidt, 
Synonymik, vol. il. p. 54 sqq. 


§ lvili. gépw, popéw. 
On the distinction between these words Lobeck (Phry- 
nichus, p. 585) has the following remarks: ‘ Inter dépw et 
dopéw hoc interesse constat, quod illud actionem simplicem 
et transitoriam, hoc autem actionis ejusdem continua- 
tionem significat; verbi causil dyyeAtnv pépecy, est alicujus 
rei nuncium afferre, Herod. iii. 53 et 122; v. 143 ayyeddnv 
opéety, iii. 34, nuncii munere apud aliquem fungi. Hine 
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et dopety dicimur ea que nobiscum circumferimus, quibus 
amicti indutique sumus, ut iwdriov, tpiBwmov, Saxtiruov 
gopetvy, tum quze ad habitum corporis pertinent.? He 
proceeds, however, to acknowledge that this distinction is 
by no means constantly observed even by the best Greek 
authors. It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as an ex- 
ample of that accuracy which so often takes us by surprise 
in the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that they 
are always true to this rule. On the six occasions upon 
which dopety occurs (Matt. x1. 8; John xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 
4; 1 Cor. xv. 49, bis; Jam. ii. 3), it invariably expresses, 
not an accidental and temporary, but an habitual and 
continuous, bearing. ‘Sic enim differt dopety a dépecv, ut 
hoc sit ferre, illud ferre solere’ (Fritzsche, on Matt. xi. 8). 
A sentence in’ Plutarch (Apoph. Reg.), in which both 
words occur, illustrates very well their different uses. Of 
Xerxes he tells us: dpyocOeis 5 BaBvrAwviors arocract, 
Kal xpatnoas, tpocétakev OTra pn pepelv, aNrAG Waddew 
Kal avAciv Kal TropvoBocKEiy Kal KaTrnAEVELY, Kai HopEetY KOA- 
mwtous yit@vas. Arms would only be borne on occasions, 
therefore dépew ; but garments are habitually worn, there- 
fore this is in the second clause exchanged for gopetv. 


S lix. xoopos, aiwv. 


Koopos our Translators have rendered ‘world’ in every 
instance but one (1 Pet. iii. 3); aéwv often, though by no 
means invariably so; for (not to speak of ets ardva) see 
Ephes. ii. 2,7; Col. i. 26. It may be a question whether 
we might not have made more use of ‘age’ in our Version: 
we have employed it but rarely,—only, indeed, in the two 
places which I have cited last. ‘ Age’ may sound to us 
inadequate now; but it is quite possible that, so used, it 
would little by little have expanded and adapted itself to 
the larger meaning of the Greek word for which it stood. 
One must reerct that, by this or some other like device, 
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our Translators did not mark the difference between 
xoopos (= mundus), the world contemplated under aspects 
of space, and aiwvy (=seculum), the same contemplated 
under aspects of time; for the Latin, no less than the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have acted ::3 
though we had, but one. In all those passages (such as 
Matt. xiii. 39; 1 Cor. x. 11) which speak of the end or 
consummation of the aiwy (there are none which speak of 
the end of the xoopos), as in others which speak of “ the 
wisdom of this world”’ (1 Cor. 11. 6), “ the god of this 
world ” (2 Cor. iv. 4), “the children of this world” (Luke 
xvi. 8), it must be admitted that we are losers by the 
course which we have adopted. 

Koopos, connected with xoyew, ‘comere,’ ‘ comptus,’ 
has a history of much interest in more respects than one. 
Suidas traces four successive significations through which 
it passed: onuaives b& 0 Koopos Técoapa, evTrpeTrEtav, TOOE TO 
wav, THY Tak, TO TAHOOS Tapa THT pady. Originally signi- 
fying ‘ornament,’ and obtaining this meaning once in the 
N. T. (1 Pet. iii. 3), where we render it ‘adorning,’ and 
hardly obtaining any other in the Old (thus the stars are 
0 Koopos Tov ovpavov, Deut. xvii. 3; Isai. xxiv. 213; cf. xl. 
18; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. vii. 20; Heclus. xlii. 9); from this 
it passed to that of order, or arrangement (‘lucidus ordo’), 
or beauty as springing out of these; edzpémea and takis, 
us Suidas vives it above, or cad\Awricpos, KaTacKE), TAéLs, 
Kataotacts, KadXos, as Hesychius. Pythagoras is recorded 
as the first who transferred cocyos to the sum total of the 
material universe (for a history of this transfer see a note 
in Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1846, Enel. edit. p. 371), desiring 
thereby to express his sense of the beauty and order which 
are everywhere to be traced therein: so Plutarch (De Place. 
Phil. 1. 5) tells us: while others report that he called by 
this name not the whole material universe, but only the 
heaven; claiming for it this name on the same ground, 
namely, on that of the well-ordered arrangement which was 
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visible therein (Diogenes Laertius, viii. 48); and we often 
find the word so used; as by Xenophon, Mem. i. I. 113 
by Isocrates, i. 179; by Plato (Tim. 28b), who yet employs 
it also in the larger and what we might call more ideal 
sense, as embracing and including within itself, and in the 
bonds of one communion and fellowship heaven and earth 
and gods and men (Georg. 508 a); by Aristotle (De Mund. 
2; and see Bentley, Works, vol. i. p. 391; vol. ii. p. 117). 
‘Mundus’ in Latin,—‘digestio et ordinatio singularum 
quarumque rerum formatarum et distinctarum,’ as Augus- 
tine (De Gen. ad Int. c. 3) calls it,—followed in nearly 
the same track as.the Greek xoopos; giving occasion to 
profound plays of words, such as ‘O munde immunde,’ 
in which the same illustrious Church-teacher delights. 
Thus Pliny (H.N. ii. 3): § Quem «xoopoy Greeci nomine 
ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a perfecta absolutique 
elegantid mundum ;’ cf. Cicero (De Universo, 10): ‘ Hune 
hic varietate distinctum bene Greeci xoopov, nos lucentem 
mundum nominamus;’ cf. De Nat. Deor. 1. 22; but on 
the inferiority as a philosophical expression of ‘ mundus ’ 
to xoopos, see Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 
p- 98. 

From this signification of xooyos as the material uni- 
verse, which is frequent in Scripture (Matt. xin. 35; 
John xvii. 5; xxi. 25; Acts xvii. 4; Rom. i. 20), followed 
that of xoopos as that external framework of things in which 
man lives and moves, which exists for him and of which he 
constitutes the moral centre (John xvi. 21; 1 Cor. xiv. 10; 
I John iii. 17); here very nearly equivalent to otcovpevn 
(Matt. xxiv. 14; Acts xix. 27); and then the men themselves, 
the sum total of persons living in the world (John i. 29; 
iv. 42; 2 Cor. v. 19); and then upon this, and ethically, 
all not of the éxxAnoia,! alienated from the life of God and 

? Origen indeed (dx Joan. 38) mentions some one in his day who in- 


terpreted xoopos as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the world 
(kogpos vtaa Tov KucpoL). 
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by wicked works enemies to Him (1 Cor. i. 20, 21; 2 Cor. 
vil. 10; Jam. iv. 4). IT need hardly call attention here to 
the immense part which «doyos thus understood plays in 
the theology of St. John; both in his record of his Master’s 
sayings, and in his own writings (John 1. 103 vii. 73 xii. 
31; I John ii. 16; v. 4); occurring in his Gospel and 
Epistles more than a hundred times, most often in this 
sense. On this last use of xooyos, and on the fact that it 
should have been utterly strange to the entire heathen 
world, which had no sense of this opposition between God 
and man, the holy and unholy, and that the same should 
have been latent and not distinctly called out even in the 
O. T., on all this there are some admirable remarks by 
Lezschwitz, Profangridcitat und Bibl. Sprachgeist, pp. 21- 
24: while on these various meanings of cocpos, and on the 
serious confusions which, if not carefully watched against, 
may arise therefrom, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 3, 4) 
may be consulted with advantage. 

We must reject the etymology of afev which Aristotle 
(De Cal. 1.9) propounds: aio rod det civas eitndos THY 
érwvupiav. It is more probably connected with dw, dnus, 
to breathe. Like xoopos it has a primary and physical, 
and then, superinduced on this, a secondary and ethical, 
sense. In its primary, it signifies time, short or long, in 
its unbroken duration; oftentimes in classical Greek the 
duration of a human life (= /os, for which it is exchanged, 
Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 3. 243 ef. Plato, Deqq. i. Foc; 
Sophocles, Trachin. 2; Elect. 1085: aayxXautov aiova 
eitdou: Pindar, Olymp. li. 120: ddaxpuv véuorTat atwva) ; 
but essentially time as the condition under which all created 
things exist, and the measure of their existence ; thus Theo- 
doret: 0 aiwy ov otela Tis éoTiv, GAN avuTOTTATOY YpHpa, 
TULTApOMApTOUY TOLS YyEevynTIY ExovTL Pvow* KarélTaL yap 
GiwV Kal TO ATO THS TOU KOTO TUTTUTEWS [EYpL TIS TuP- 
tereias SidoTnpa.—aiwy Tolvuy got TO TH KTLOTH puoer 


mapevevypevoy Scioctnya. Thus signifying time, it comes 
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presently to signify all which exists in the world under 
conditions of time; ‘die Totalitaét desjenigen, was sich in 
der Dauer der Zeit iiusserlich darstellt, die Welt, sofern 
sie sich in der Zeit bewegt’ (C. L. W. Grimm; thus see 
Wisd. xiii. 8; xiv. 6; xvill. 43 Eccles. ii. 11); and then, 
more ethically, the course and current of this world’s 
affairs. But this course and current being full of sin, it is 
nothing wonderful that aioy odros, set over against o aiwy 
éxeivos (Luke xx. 35), 0 aiwy épyougvos (Mark x. 30), o 
aiov pérAXwv (Matt. xii. 32), acquires presently, like coopos, 
an unfavorable meaning. The Bactrgztat tot xoopov of 
Matt. iv. 8 are Baoinrsiat Tod aimvos tTovrov (Ignatius, Hp. 
ad Rom. 6); God has delivered us by his Son é& éveoratos 
ai@vos twovnpod (Gal. i. 4); Satan is Oeos tov atwvos TovtTou 
(2 Cor. iv. 4; cf. Ignatius, Ep. ad Magn. 1: 0 dpywv rob 
aidvos rovtov); sinners walk cata Tov aidva Tov Koopov 
toutou (Ephes. il. 2), too weakly translated in our Ver- 
sion, as in those preceding, “ according to the course of this 
world.” This last is a particularly instructive passage, 
for in it both words occur together; Bengel excellently 
remarking: ‘alwv et xoopos differunt. Ille hunce regit et 
quasi informat: xoopos est quiddam exterius, aiwy sub- 
tilius. Tempus [=aiwv] dicitur non solum physice, sed 
etiam moraliter, connotati qualitate hominum in eo viven- 
tium ; et sic aiwy dicit longam temporum seriem, ubi etas 
mala malam etatem excipit.’ Compare Windischmann (on 
Gal. i. 4): ‘atov darf aber durchaus nicht bloss als Zeit 
gefasst werden, sondern begreift alles in der Zeit befan- 
gene; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die Menschen und 
ihr natiirliches unerléstes Thun und Treiben in sich, im 
Contraste zu dem hier nur beginnenden, seiner Sehnsucht 
und Vollendung nach aber jenseitigen und ewigen, Reiche 
des Messias.’ We speak of ‘the times,’ attaching to the 
word an ethical signification ; or, still more to the point, 
‘the age,’ ‘the spirit or venius of the age,’ ‘der Zeit- 
geist.’ All that floating mass of thoughts, opinions, 
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untur, sicut messis, vindemia, calor, frigus, pax, bellum, 
et si qua similia; ypovovs autem ipsa spatia temporum 
vocant.’ It will be seen that he does not recognize ‘ tem- 
pestivitas,’ which, however, is used by Cicero. Bearing 
out this complaint of his, we find in the Vulgate the most 
various renderings of xazpoi, as often as it occurs in combi- 
nation with ypovor, and cannot therefore be rendered by 
‘tempora,’ which ypovos has preoccupied. Thus ‘tempora 
et momenta’ (Acts 1.7; 1 Thess. v. 1), ‘tempora et wtates ” 
(Dan. ii. 21), ‘tempora et swcula’ (Wisd. vill. 8); while a 
modern Latin commentator on the N. T. has ‘ tempora et 
articuli’; Bengel, ‘intervalla et tempora.’? It might be 
urged that ‘tempora et opportunitates’ would fulfil all 
necessary conditions. Augustine has anticipated this 
suggestion, but only to demonstrate its insufficiency, on 
the ground that ‘ opportunitas’ (=‘opportunum tempus’) 
is a convenient, favourable season (evxatpia) ; while the 
katpos may be the most inconvenient, most unfavourable of 
all, the essential notion of it being that it is the critical 
nick of time; but whether, as such, to make or to mar, 
effectually to help or effectually to hinder, the word deter- 
mines not at all (‘sive opportuna, sive importuna sint 
tempora, catpoé dicuntur’). At the same time it is oftener 
the former: xaipos yap Gomep avdpaciv Méyioros epyou 
mavtos éoT émictatyns (Sophocles, Electra, 75, 76). On the 
distinction between ypovos xatpos and aiwyv, see Schmidt, 
Synonymik, vol. i. p. 54 sqq. 


§ lvill. qépw, popéw. 
On the distinction between these words Lobeck (Phry- 
michus, p. 585) has the following remarks: ‘ Inter dépw et 
dopéw hoc interesse constat, quod illud actionem simplicem 
et transitoriam, hoc autem actionis ejusdem continua- 
tionem significat; verbi causi dyyeAtnv dépecy, est alicujus 
rei nuncium afferre, Herod. ili. 53 et 122; v. 143 ayyedcnv 
dopéecy, iii. 34, nuncii munere apud aliquem fungi. Hine 
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et dopety dicimur ea que nobiscum circumferimus, quibus 
amicti indutique sumus, ut (udriov, tpi8wviov, daxtvALOv 
gopetvy, tum que ad habitum corporis pertinent.’ He 
proceeds, however, to acknowledge that this distinction is 
by no means constantly observed even by the best Greek 
authors. It is, therefore, the more noticeable, as an ex- 
ample of that accuracy which so often takes us by surprise 
in the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that they 
are always true to this rule. On the six occasions upon 
which gdopety occurs (Matt. x1. 8; John xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 
4; 1 Cor. xv. 49, bis; Jam. li. 3), it invariably expresses, 
not an accidental and temporary, but an habitual and 
continuous, bearing. ‘Sic enim differt gopety a dépecy, ut 
hoc sit ferre, illud ferre solere’ (Fritzsche, on Matt. xi. 8). 
A sentence in’ Plutarch (Apoph. Reg.), in which both 
words occur, illustrates very well their different uses. Of 
Xerxes he tells us: opy:oOeis d¢ BaBvrAwvios dootact, 
Kat Kpatnoas, mpocetakey Ora pry péperv, adda Warde 
Kai avrely Kal TopvoBooKetv Kal KamrnAEvELy, Kal PopEty KOr- 
mwtovs yit@vas. Arms would only be borne on occasions, 
therefore dépery ; but garments are habitually worn, there- 
fore this is in the second clause exchanged for gopetv. 


§ lix. xoopos, aiwv. 


Koopos our Translators have rendered ‘world’ in every 
instance but one (1 Pet. iii. 3); aiwv often, though by no 
means invariably so; for (not to speak of evs avdva) see 
Ephes. ii. 2, 7; Col. i. 26. It may be a question whether 
we might not have made inore use of ‘age’ in our Version : 
we have employed it but rarely,—only, indeed, in the two 
places which I have cited last. ‘ Age’ may sound to us 
inadequate now; but it is quite possible that, so used, it 
would little by little have expanded and adapted itself to 
the larger meaning of the Greek word for which it stood. 
One must reeret that, by this or some other like device, 
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our Translators did not mark the difference between 
xoopos (=mundus), the world contemplated under aspects 
of space, and a:wyv (=seculum), the same contemplated 
under aspects of time; for the Latin, no less than the 
Greek, has two words, where we have, or have acted as 
though we had, but one. In all those passages (such as 
Matt. xiii. 39; 1 Cor. x. 11) which speak of the end or 
consummation of the aiwy (there are none which speak of 
the end of the cocyos), as in others which speak of “ the 
wisdom of this world” (1 Cor. i. 6), “ the god of this 
world’? (2 Cor. iv. 4), “the children of this world” (Luke 
xvi. 8), it must be admitted that we are losers by the 
course which we have adopted. 

Koopos, connected with xouew, ‘comere,’ ‘ comptus,’ 
has a history of much interest in more respects than one. 
Suidas traces four successive significations through which 
it passed: onpuaiver dé 0 Kocpos Técoapa, evTpeTELAY, TOOE TO 
wav, THY Taki, TO TAOS Tapa THU pady. Originally signi- 
fying ‘ornament,’ and obtaining this meaning once in the 
N. T. (1 Pet. iti. 3), where we render it ‘adorning,’ and 
hardly obtaining any other in the Old (thus the stars are 
0 Koapos TOU ovpavov, Deut. xvii. 3; Isai. xxiv. 21; cf. xl. 
18; Jer. iv. 30; HEzek. vil. 20; Ecclus. xliti. 9); from this 
it passed to that of order, or arranvement (‘lucidus ordo’), 
or beauty as springing out of these; evmpérea and rakis, 
us Suidas cives it above, or caAXwric pos, KaTacKEV?), TAELs, 
Kataotaots, KadXos, aS Hesychius. Pythagoras is recorded 
as the first who transferred cooyos to the sum total of the 
material universe (for a history of this transfer sce a note 
in Humboldt’s Cosmos, 1846, Enel. edit. p. 371), desiring 
thereby to express his sense of the beauty and order which 
are everywhere to be traced therein: so Plutarch (De Pluc. 
Phil. 1. 5) tells us; while others report that he called by 
this name not the whole material universe, but only the 
heaven; claiming for it this name on the same ground, 
namely, on that of the well-ordered arrangement which was 
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visible therein (Diogenes Laertius, viii. 48) ; and we often 
find the word so used; as by Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 11; 
by Isocrates, i. 179; by Plato (Tim. 286), who yet employs 
it also in the larger and what we might call more ideal 
sense, as embracing and including within itself, and in the 
bonds of one communion and fellowship heaven and earth 
and gods and men (Georg. 508 a); by Aristotle (De Mund. 
2; and see Bentley, Works, vol. i. p. 3913; vol. 1. p. 117). 
‘Mundus’ in Latin,—‘digestio et ordinatio singularum 
quarumque rerum formatarum et distinctarum,’ as Augus- 
tine (De Gen. ad Lit. c. 3) calls it,—followed in nearly 
the same track as.the Greek xoopos; giving occasion to 
profound plays of words, such as ‘O munde immunde,’ 
in which the same illustrious Church-teacher delights. 
Thus Pliny (H.N. ii. 3): ‘Quem xoopoyv Greci nomine 
ornamenti appellaverunt, eum nos a perfecti absolutique 
elegantid mundum ;’ ef. Cicero (De Universo, 10): ‘ Hune 
hic varietate distinctum bene Greci xoopov, nos lucentem 
mundum nominamus;’ cf. De Nat. Deor. i. 223; but on 
the inferiority as a philosophical expression of ‘ mundus ’ 
to xoopos, see Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 
p- 98. 

From this signification of xocyos as the material uni- 
verse, which is frequent in Scripture (Matt. xill. 35; 
John xvil. §; xxi. 25; Acts xvii. 4; Rom. i. 20), followed 
that of xoopos as that external framework of things in which 
man lives and moves, which exists for him and of which he 
constitutes the moral centre (John xvi. 21; 1 Cor. xiv. 10; 
1 John iii. 17); here very nearly equivalent to otcoupevn 
(Matt. xxiv. 14; Acts xix. 27); and then the men themselves, 
the sum total of persons living in the world (John i. 29; 
iv. 42; 2 Cor. v. 19); and then upon this, and ethically, 
all not of the ée«Anola,! alienated from the life of God and 

1 Origen indeed (72 Joan. 38) mentions some one in his day who in- 


terpreted xoopos as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the world 
(kocpos waa Tov Kugpov). 
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by wicked works enemies to Him (1 Cor. i. 20, 21; 2 Cor. 
vil. 10; Jam. iv. 4). I need hardly call attention here to 
the immense part which xooyos thus understood plays in 
the theology of St. John; both in his record of his Master’s 
sayings, and in his own writings (John i. 103; vil. 73 xii. 
31; 1 John ii. 16; v. 4); occurring in his Gospel and 
Epistles more than a hundred times, most often in this 
sense. On this last use of xoopos, and on the fact that it 
should have been utterly strange to the entire heathen 
world, which had no sense of this opposition between God 
and man, the holy and unholy, and that the same should 
have been latent and not distinctly called out even in the 
O. T., on all this there are some admirable remarks by 
Zezschwitz, Profangrdcitdt und Bibl. Sprachgeist, pp. 21- 
24: while on these various meanings of xoopos, and on the 
serious confusions which, if not carefully watched against, 
may arise therefrom, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelaqg. vi. 3, 4) 
may be consulted with advantage. 

We must reject the etymology of aiév which Aristotle 
(De Cal. i..9) propounds: advo Tov det civae eidndws THY 
éxwvupiav. It is more probably connected with dw, adnpe, 
to breathe. Like xooyos it has a primary and physical, 
and then, superinduced on this, a secondary and ethical, 
sense. In its primary, it signifies time, short or long, in 
its unbroken duration; oftentimes in classical Greek the 
duration of a human life (=8/os, for which it is exchanged, 
Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 3. 243 ef. Plato, Deqq. i. ore; 
Sophocles, Trachin. 2; Flect. 1085: wayxdXavtov aiava 
etAou: Pindar, Olymp. li. 120: adaxpuv vésovtTat aiova) ; 
but essentially time as the condition under which all created 
things exist, and the measure of their existence ; thus Theo- 
doret: 6 aiwy ov ovala TIS 8oTiV, GAN avuTOTTAaTOY YpHLA, 
TULTApopapTovy Tots yEevrNTiY Exovat Pvotv* KadeElTaL yap 
Aiwy Kal TO ATO THs TOU KOTMOV TVTTATEMS PEXpL TIS TUP- 
Térsias OlacTHa.—alwrv Tolvuy éotl TO TH KTLOTH hvoet 


mapelevypsrov dtactnpa. Thus signifying time, it comes 
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presently to signify all which exists in the world under 
conditions of time; ‘die Totalitat desjenigen, was sich in 
der Dauer der Zeit dusserlich darstellt, die Welt, sofern 
sie sich in der Zeit beweet’ (C. L. W. Grimm; thus see 
Wisd. xili. 8; xiv. 6; xviil. 4; Eccles. iii. 11); and then, 
more ethically, the course and current of this world’s 
affairs. But this course and current being full of sin, it is 
nothing wonderful that aiwv odros, set over against o ai@v 
éxetvos (Luke xx. 35), 0 aiwy épyougvos (Mark x. 30), o 
aiov pérrAwy (Matt. xii. 32), acquires presently, like coopos, 
an unfavorable meaning. The Baoidrsiar Tod Koopov of 
Matt. iv. 8 are BaciXsiat Tod ai@vos TovTouv (Ignatius, Ip. 
ad Rom. 6); God has delivered us by his Son é& éveotoros 
aiavos trovnpod (Gal. i. 4); Satan is Geos tov atwvos TovTou 
(2 Cor. iv. 4; ef. Ignatius, Hp. ad Magn. 1: 0 apyev tod 
ai@vos Tovtov) ; sinners walk xata Tov aiwva Tot Kdopou 
toutov (Ephes. il. 2), too weakly translated in our Ver- 
sion, as in those preceding, “according to the course of this 
world.” This last is a particularly instructive passage, 
for in it both words occur together; Bengel excellently 
remarking: ‘aiwy et xocpos differunt. Ile hunc regit et 
quasi informat: xécyos est quiddam exterius, alwy sub- 
tilius. Tempus [=alwy] dicitur non solum physice, sed 
etiam moraliter, connotati qualitate hominum in eo viven- 
tium ; et sic adwy dicit longam temporum seriem, ubi etas 
mala malam awtatem excipit.2 Compare Windischmann (on 
Gal. i. 4): Satev darf aber durchaus nicht bloss als Zeit 
vefasst werden, sondern begreift alles in der Zeit befan- 
gene; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die Menschen und 
ihr natiirliches unerlostes Thun und Treiben in sich, im 
Contraste zu dem hier nur beginnenden, seimer Schnsuchit 
und Vollendung nach aber jenseitigen und ewigen, Reiche 
des Messias.’ We speak of ‘the times,’ attaching to the 
word an ethical signification ; or, still more to the point, 
‘the age,’ ‘the spirit or venius of the age,’ ‘der Zeit- 
geist” All that floating mass of thoughts, opinions, 
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maxims, speculations, hopes, impulses, aims, aspirations, 
at any time current in the world, which it may be impossible 
to seize and accurately define, but which constitute a most 
real and effective power, being the moral, or immoral, 
atmosphere which at every moment of our lives we inhale, 
again inevitably to exhale,—all this is included in the 
aiwy, which is, as Bengel has expressed it, the subtle in- 
forming spirit of the xoopos, or world of men who are 
living alienated and apart from God. ‘Seculum,’ in Latin, 
has acquired the same sense, as in the familiar epigram 
of Tacitus (Germ. 19), ‘ Corrumpere et corrumpi seculum 
vocatur.’ 

It must be freely admitted that two passages in the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews will not range themselves accord- 
ing to the distinction here drawn between aiwv and xoopos, 
namely i. 2 and xi. 3. In both of these aiwves are the 
worlds contemplated, if not entirely, yet beyond question 
mainly, under other aspects than those of time. Some 
indeed, especially modern Socinian expositors, though not 
without forerunners who had no such motives as theirs, 
have attempted to explain adoves at Heb. 1. 3, as the suc- 
cessive dispensations, the ypovot cal xapot of the divine 
economy. But however plausible this explanation might 
have been if this verse had stood alone, xi. 3 is decisive 
that the aiéves in both passages ean only be, as we have 
rendered it, ‘the worlds,’ and not ‘the ages.’ [have called 
these the only exceptions, for I cannot accept 1 Tim. 1. 17 
as a third; where aioves must denote, not ‘the worlds’ in 
the usual concrete meaning of the term, but, according to 
the more usual temporal meaning of afwv in the N. T., 
‘the ages,’ the temporal periods whose sum and aggregate 
adumbrate the conception of eternity. The Baoirevs tov 
aiwvey (cf. Clement of Rome, 1 ip. $ 13: 6 dyutoupyos Kat 
TaTnp Tov aiwverv) will thus be the sovereign dispenser 
and disposer of the ages during which the mystery of 
God’s purpose with man is unfolding (see Ellicott, 
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loco).! For the Hebrew equivalents of the words express- 
ing time and eternity, see Conrad von Orelli, Die Hebrdis- 
chen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit, Leipzig, 1871; and 
for the Greek and Latin, so far as these seek to express 
them at all, see Pott, Etym. Forsch. ii. 2. 444. 


§ lx. véos xatvos. 


SomE have denied that any difference can in the N. T. be 
traced between these words. They derive a certain plau- 
sible support for this denial from the fact that manifestly 
véos and xaos, both rendered ‘new’ in our Version, are 
often interchangeably used; thus véos avOpwrros (Col. 11. 
10), and «xavos avOpwros (Eph. ii. 15), in both cases “ the 
new man”; véa d1aOnxn (Heb. xii. 24) and xaw7 dcaOnnn 
(Heb. ix. 15), both ‘“‘a new covenant”; véos oivos (Matt. 
ix. 17) and xawvos oivos (Matt. xxvi. 29), both “‘ new wine.”’ 
The words, it is contended, are evidently of the same force 
and significance. This, however, by no means follows, 
and in fact is not the case. The same covenant may be 
qualified as véa, or xatvy, as it is contemplated from one 
point of view or another. So too the same man, or the 
same wine, may be véos, or xawvos, or may be both; but 
a different notion is predominant according as the one 
epithet is applied or the other. 

Contemplate the new under aspects of f/me, as that 


7 Our English ‘ world, etymologically regarded, more nearly represents 
atoy than kdopos. The old ‘ weralt’ (in modern German ‘ welt’) is com- 
posed of two words, ‘wer,’ man, and ‘alt,’ ave or generation. The 
ground-meaning, therefore, of ‘ weralt’ is generation of men (Pott, 
Etym. Forsch, vol. ii, pt. i. p.125). Out of this expression of time 
unfolds itself that of space, as aioy passed into the meaning of Kéiopos 
(Grimm, Deutsche Myth. p. 752); but in the earliest German records 
‘weralt ‘is used, first as an expression of time, and only derivatively as 
one of space (Rudolf von Raumer, Die Bacirkung des Christenthums auf 
die Alt-hochdeutsche Sprache, 1845, p. 375). See however another deri- 
vation altogether which Grimm seems disposed to favour (Alen, Schrift. 
vol.i. p. 305), and which comes very much to this, that ‘world’- whirled. 
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which has recently come into existence, and this is véos 
(see Pott, Htymol. Forschung. vol. i. pp. 290-292). Thus 
the young are of véou, or of vewrepot, the generation which 
has lately sprung up; 80, too, véo. Oeot, the younger race 
of gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and the other Olympians (Auschy- 
lus, Prom. Vinct. 991, 996), as set over against Saturn, 
Ops, and the dynasty of elder deities whom they had de- 
throned. But contemplate the new, not now under aspects 
of time, but of quality, the new, as set over against that 
which has seen service, the outworn, the effete or marred 
through age, and this is cawos: thus compare émi(BrAnua 
paxous ayvadou (Matt. ix. 16) with éviPAnpa ao ipatiou 
xa.ovd (Luke v. 36), the latter “a new garment,” as con- 
trasted with one threadbare and outworn; xatvol acxoi, 
““new wine-skins’’ (Matt. ix. 17; Luke v. 38), such as 
have not lost their strength and elasticity through age 
and use; and in this sense, xaos ovpavos (2 Pet. iii. 13), 
‘“‘a new heaven,” as set over against that which has waxen 
old, and shows signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. i. 11, 
12). In like manner the phrase cawvai yAoooa: (Mark 
Xv1. 17) does not sugeest the recent commencement of 
this miraculous speaking with tongues, but the unlikeness 
of these tongues to any that went before; therefore called 
érepat yAW@ooa elsewhere (Acts ii. 4), tongues unwonted 
and different from any hitherto known. The sense of the 
unwonted as lying in «avos comes out very clearly in a 
passage of Xenophon (Cyrop. lil. I. 10): cawwijs apyouevns 
apxis, ) THs eloOvias xatapevovons. So too that carvor 
pvnpecov, in Which Joseph of Arimathea laid the body of 
the Lord (Matt. xxvii. 60; John xix. 41), was not a tomb 
recently hewn from the rock, but one which had never 
yet been hanselled, in which hitherto no dead had lain, 
making the place ceremonially unclean (Matt. xxii. 27; 
Num, xi. 16; Ezek. xxxix. 12, 16). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred years before, and could not theretore 
have been called véov: but, if never turned to use before, 
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it would be xacvoy still. That it should be thus was part 
of that divine decorum which ever attended the Lord in 
the midst of the humiliations of his earthly life (cf. Luke 
xix. 30; I Sam. vi. 7; 2 Kin. i. 20). 

It will follow from what has been said that xaos will 
often, as a secondary notion, imply praise; for the new is 
commonly better than the old; thus everything is new in 
the kingdom of glory, “the new Jerusalem”’ (Rev. iii. 12; 
xxi. 2); the “new name” (ii. 17; iii. 12); “a new song” 
(v.93 xiv. 3); “a new heaven and new earth” (xxi. 1; 
ef. 2 Pet. ii. 13); “all things new”’ (xxi. 5). But this 
not of necessity ; for it is not always, and in every thing, 
that the new is better, but sometimes the old; thus the 
old friend (Ecclus. ix. 10), and the old wine (Luke v. 39), 
are better than the new. And in many other instances 
xawvos may express only the novel and strange, as con- 
trasted, and that unfavourably, with the known and the 
familiar. Thus it was mentioned just now that véo. deol 
was a title given to the younger generation of gods; but 
when it was brought as a charge against Socrates that he 
had sought to introduce xawvous Beous, or Katya Satpovia 
into Athens (Plato, Apol. 26 b; Muthyphro, 3b; ct. Eéva 
Sayoma, Acts xvii. 18), something quite different from 
this was meant—a novel pantheon, such gods as Athens 
had not hitherto been accustomed to worship ; soo too in 
Plato (Rep. ili. 405 d): xatva tatta Kai atoTa voonuator 
ovoyata. In the same manner they who exclaimed of 
Christ’s teaching, “ What new doctrine [kaw d:day7] is 
this?’ intended anything but praise (Mark i. 26). The 
xatvov is the érepov, the qualitatively other ; the véov is the 
addXo, the numerically distinct. Let us bring this differ- 
ence to bear on the interpretation of Acts xvii. 21. St. 
Luke describes the Athenians there as spending their 
leisure, and all their life was leisure, ‘vacation,’ to adopt 
Fuller’s pun, ‘ being their whole vocation,’ in the market- 
place, # Adyewv 7) axovew Tt Katvotepov. We might perhaps 
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have expected beforehand he would have written tT: vewre- 
pov, and this expectation seems the more warranted when 
we find Demosthenes long before pourtraying these same 
Athenians as haunting the market-place with this same 
object and aim—he using this latter word, ruv@avopevor 
Kata THY ayopay si Te AéyeTat vewrepov. Hlsewhere, how- 
ever, he changes his word and describes them as St. Luke 
has done, demanding one of another (Philip. i. 43), Neyerac 
Tt xawov; But the meaning of the two passages is not 
exactly identical. The véwrepoy of the first affirms that 
it is ever the latest news which they seek, ‘nova statim 
sordebant, noviora queerebantur,’ as Bengel on Acts xvii. 
21 has it; the xawov of the second implies that it is 
something not only new, but sufficiently diverse from what 
had gone before to stimulate a jaded and languid curiosity. 

If we pursue these words into their derivatives and 
compounds, the same distinction will come yet more clearly 
out. Thus veorns (1 Tim. iv. 12; cf. Ps. cili. 5: davaxat- 
vioOioeTat ws aeToU 1) veoTNs got) is youth; Kacvorns (Rom. 
vi. 4) is newness or novelty ; veoeidys, of youthful appear- 
ance; Kavoedys, of novel unusual appearance; veoroyla 
(had such a word existed) would have been, a younger 
growth of words as distinguished from the old stock of the 
language, or, as we say, ‘ neologies’; xatvoroyla, which 
does exist in the later Greek, a novel anomalous invention 
of words, constructed on different laws from those which 
the language had recognized hitherto; @cAoveos, a lover of 
youth (Lucian, Amor. 24); $tAoxawos, a lover of novelty 
(Plutarch, De Mus. 12). 

There is a passage in Polybius (v. 75, 4), as there are 
many elsewhere (Auschylus, Pers. 665; Euripides, Wed. 
75,78; and Clement of Alexandria, Pirday. i. 5, will fur- 
nish such), in which the words occur togcther, or in closest 
sequence ; but neither in this are they employed as a mere 
rhetorical accumulation: each has its own special sig- 
nificance, Relating a stratagem whereby the town of 
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Selge was very nearly surprised and taken, Polybius re- 
marks that, notwithstanding the many cities which have 
evidently been lost through a similar device, we are, in 
some way or other, still new and young in regard of such 
like deceits (xacvoi ries aist Kat véot mpos Tas Totavras 
ardatas wepuxapev), ready therefore to be deceived by them 
over again. Here «aot is an epithet applied to men on 
the ground of their rawness and inexperience, véoe on that 
of their youth. It is true that these two, inexperience 
and youth, go often together; thus véos and dzretpos are 
joined by Plutarch (De Rect. Rat. Aud. 17); but this is not 
of necessity. An old man may be raw and unpractised in 
the affairs of the world, therefore xcaivos: there have been 
many young men, véoe in respect of age, who were well 
skilled and exercised in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and it will be mani- 
fest that the same man, the same wine, the same covenant, 
may have both these epithets applied to them, and yet 
different meanings may be, and will have been intended to 
be, conveyed, as the one was used, or the other. Take, for 
example, the véos avOpwros of Col. iii. 10, and the xa.vos 
avOpwros of Ephes. 1. 15. Contemplate under aspects of 
time that mighty transformation which has found and is 
still finding place in the man who has become obedient to 
the truth, and you will call him subsequently to this 
change, véos av@pwros. The old man in him, and it well 
deserves this name, for it dates as far back as Adam, has 
died; a new man has been born, who therefore is fitly so 
called. But contemplate again, and not now under aspects 
of time, but of quality and condition, the same mighty 
transformation ; behold the man who, through long com- 
merce with the world, inveterate habits of sinning, had 
crown outworn and old, casting off the former conversa- 
tion, as the snake its shrivelled skin, coming forth “a 
new creature ’’ (kaw xtiots), from his heavenly Maker’s 
hands, with a avedpua xawov given to him (Ezek. xi. 19), 
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and you have here the xatvos advOpwos, one prepared to 
walk ‘in newness of life’ (év cawornrse wis, Rom. vi. 4) 
through the dvaxaivworts of the Spirit (Tit. iii. 5); in the 
words of the Epistle of Barnabas, 16, eyevoueba xatvot, 
mad && apyns xTfopevor. Often as the words in this 
application would be interchangeable, yet this is not always 
so. When, for example, Clement of Alexandria (Ped. i. 
6) says of those that are Christ’s, yp yap eivae xawovs 
Aoyou xatvov petetAngotas, all will feel how impossible it 
would be to substitute véovs or véov here. Or take the 
verbs avaveovy (Ephes. iv. 23), and avaxaivodv (Col. iii. 10). 
We all have need dvaveoda@at, and we have need davaxat- 
vova@at as well. It is, indeed, the same marvellous and 
mysterious process, to be brought about by the same 
wumighty Agent; but the same regarded from different 
points of view ; avaveoda@at, to be made young again ; ava- 
kawovo Oat, or avaxaiviléc Oat, to be made new again. That 
Chrysostom realized the distinction between the words, and 
indeed so realized it that he drew a separate exhortation 
from each, the following passages, placed side by side, will 
very remarkably prove. This first (in Ep. ad Ephes. Hom. 
13): advaveovaGs de, hyol, TO TvEevpaTe TOU voos LwwV....TO 
d& avaveoda bai éotw OTay avTO TO YEeyNnpaKos dvavewTat, GXdro 
eE adXovu yivopevov.. . . ‘O véos ioyupos éorwv, 0 véos puTioa 
ovK Exe, o vEos ov TEpihépetat. The second is in Ep. ad Rom. 
Hom. 20: O7rep eri TOV olKLOY ToLODpEV, TANaLOUpLEVAS AUTAS 
ast SvopBovvtes, TOTO Kat eri cavTod Trois. “Hpyaptes onpe- 
pov; éradaiwods cov THY Wuyny; pn aToyves, wnds ava- 
TEONS, GAN’ avaxaivicov avTiy pEeTavoia. 

The same holds good in other instances quoted above. 
New wine may be characterized as véos or xacvos, but from 
different points of view. As véos, it is tacitly set over 
against the vintage of past years; as xaivos, we may as- 
sume it austere and strong, in contrast with that which is 
xpnoros, sweet and mellow through age (Luke v. 39), 
So, too, the Covenant of which Christ is the Mediator is a 
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SiaOnxn véa, a8 compared with the Mosaic, confirmed 
nearly two thousand years before (Heb. xii. 24); it is a 
5:aOnxn xawvy, a8 compared with the same, effete with age, 
and with all vigour, energy, and quickening power gone 
from it (Heb. vill. 13; compare Marriott’s Eipnvixd, part 
ll. pp. 10, 170). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction between 
‘recens’ and ‘ novus,’ has said, ‘ Recens ad tempus, novum 
ad rem refertur;’ and compare Déoderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. 
iv. p. 64. Substituting veos and xaos, we might say, 
‘ yéos ad tempus, xawvos ad rem refertur,’ and should thus 
grasp in a few words, easily remembered, the distinction 
between them at its central point.! 


§ lxi. 40n, rroros, otvodAvyia, Kopos, KparTann. 


THE notion of riot and excess in wine is common to all 
these ; but this with differences, and offering for contem- 
plation different points of view. 

Mé6n, occurring in the N. T. at Luke xxi. 34; Rom. xiii. 
13; Gal. v.21; and zrotos, found only at 1 Pet. iv. 3, are 
distinguishable as an abstract and a concrete. Mé6n, 
(stronger, and expressing a worse excess, than olvwors, 
from which it is distinguished by Plutarch, De Garr. 4; 
Symp. iii. 1; ef. Philo, De Plant. 38), defined by Clement 
of Alexandria, dxpatou ypijovs opodporépa, is drunkenness 
(Joel i. 5; Ezek. xxxix. 19); wotos (=evwyia, Hesychius ; 
ef. Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, the banquet, the 
symposium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. xix. 3; 2Sam. 
iii. 20; Esth. vi. 14), but giving opportunity for excess 
(1 Sam. xxv. 36; Xenophon, Anab. vii. 3, 13: eel mpovywpe 
0 TOTOS). 

1 Tafaye (Dict. des Synonymes, p. 798) claims the same distinction for 
‘ nouveau’ ( = veos), and ‘neuf’ (=xatos): ‘Ce qui est nouveau vient de 


paraitre pour la premiére fois: ce qui est neuf vient d'etre fait et n’a pas 
encore servi. Une invention est noweel/e, une expression reure. 


Q 
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The next word in this group, oivoddAvyla (“ excess of 
wine,” A. V.), occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Pet. iv. 3; and 
never in the Septuagint ; but oivodduyetv, Deut. xxi. 20; 
Isai. lvi. 22. It marks a step in advance of pé0n. Thus 
Philo (De Ebriet. 8; De Merc. Mer. 1) names oivodduyla 
among the iSpeis tryarar, and compare Xenophon (con. 
1. 22): dobAoL Atyverdv, AayvEewv, oivodrAvytav. In strict 
definition it is ér@upia olvov adwAnotos (Andronicus of 
Rhodes), dadjpwros ériOupia, as Philo (Vit. Mos. iii. 22) 
calls it; the German ‘ Trinksucht.? Commonly, however, 
it is used for a debauch; no single word rendering it 
better than this; being as it is an extravagant indulgence 
in potations long drawn out (see Basil, Hom. in Hbrios, 7), 
such as may induce permanent mischiefs on the body 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 15); as did, for instance, that 
fatal debauch to which, adopting one of the reports cur- 
rent in antiquity, Arrian inclines to ascribe the death of 
Alexander the Great (vil. 24, 25). 

Koos, in the N. T. found in the plural only, and ren- 
dered in our Version once ‘ rioting’ (Rom. xiii. 13), and 
twice ‘revellings’ (Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3), may be said 
to unite in itself both those notions, namely, of riot 
and of revelry. It is the Latin ‘ comissatio,’ which, as it 
hardly needs to observe, is connected with copdfev, not 
with ‘ comedo.’ Thus, capos cai dowtia (2 Mace. vi. 4); 
&upavets K@poe (Wisd. xiv. 23); woTot Kal K@pot Kal POariat 
axatpoe (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16); cf. Philo, De Cher. 27, where 
we have a striking description of the other vices with which 
pen and xopoe are associated the most nearly. At the 
same time coos is often used of the company of revellers 
themselves ; always a festal company, but not of necessity 
riotous and drunken; thus see Euripides, Alces. 816, 959. 
Still the word generally implies as much, being applied in a 
special sense to the troop of drunken revellers, ‘ comis- 
santium agmen’ (the troop of Furies in the Agamemnon, 
1160, a8 drunk with blood, obtain this name), who at the 
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late close of a revel, with garlands on their heads, and 
torches in their hands,! with shout and song? (xcdos xal 
Bod, Plutarch, Alex. 33), pass to the harlots’ houses, or 
otherwise wander through the streets, with insult and 
wanton outrage for every one whom they meet; cf. 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grae. p. 617; and the graphic 
description of such in Juvenal’s third Satire, 278-301 ; 
and the indignant words of Milton: 
‘ when night 


Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, fuwn with mnsolence and wine.’ 


Plutarch (Alex. 37) characterizes as a xopos the mad 
drunken march of Alexander and his army through Car- 
mania, on the return from their Indian expedition. On 
possible, or rather on impossible etymologies of camos, see 
Pott. Etym. Forsch. 2. 2. 551. 

Kpairddy, the Latin ‘crapula,’ though with a more 
limited signification (7 y@eown weé0n, Ammonius ; % él TH 
peOn Svcapecrnoas Kai andia, Clement of Alexandria, Paday. 
li. 2), is another word whose derivation remains in obscu- 
rity. We have rendered it ‘surfeiting ’ at Luke xxi. 34, 
the one occasion on which it occurs in the N. T. In the 
Septuagint it is never found, but the verb xpai7raddaw 
thrice (Ps. Ixxvii. 65 ; Isai. xxiv. 20; xxix.9). ‘ Fulsome- 
ness,’ in the early sense of that word (see my Select Glos- 
sary of English Words, s. v. ‘fulsome’), would express it 
very well, with only the drawback that by ‘ fulsomeness ’ 
is indicated the disgust and loathing from over-fulness of 
meat as well as of wine, while «xpaivadyn expresses only 
the latter. 

! éouxe emt k@pov Badicery. 

patverat. 


° e xy. Ar . , 
utepavov yé Tot Kat Oud exw@v Topeverat. 
Aristophanes, Z2lut, 1049. 


* Theophylact makes these songs themselves the «dor, defining the 
‘ \ s . @ a” 
word thus: ra pera péAns Kat USpEews ATpaTa, 


qa 2 
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§ Ixil. sxamndevo, Soro. 


In two passages, standing very near to one another, St. 
Paul claims for himself that he is not ‘“‘ as many, which 
corrupt the word of God ” (camnXevovres, 2 Cor. ii. 17); and 
presently again he disclaims being of them who can be 
accused of “handling deceitfully ” the same (dSododvtes, iv. 
2); neither word appearing again in the N. T. It is evi- 
dent, not less from the context than from the character of 
the words themselves, that the notions which they express 
must lie very near to one another; oftentimes itis asserted 
or assumed that they are absolutely identical, as by all 
translators who have only one rendering for both; by the 
Vulgate, for instance, which has ‘ adulterantes’ in both 
places; by Chrysostom, who explains xamn\evew as = 
voOeveryv. Yet this is a mistake. On nearer examination, 
it will be found that while xamnXevew covers all that 
dodovv does, it also covers something more; and this, 
whether in the literal sense, or in the transferred and 
figurative, wherein it is used by St. Paul; even as it is 
evident that our own Translators, whether with any very 
clear insight into the distinction between the words or 
not, did not acquiesce in the obliteration of all distinction 
between them. 

The history of camnAcveu is not difficult to follow. The 
xamndos is properly the huckster or petty retail trader, as 
set over against the guzropos or merchant who sells his 
wares in the gross; the two occurring together, Ecclus. 
xxvi. 29. But while the word would designate any such 
pedlar, the xamndos is predominantly the vendor in retail 
of wine (Lucian, Hermot. 58). Exposed to many and strong 
temptations, into which it was easy for such to fall (Ecclus. 
xXXvi. 29), as to mix their wine with water (Isai. 1. 22), or 
otherwise to tamper with it, to sell it in short measure, 
these men so venerally yielded to these temptations, that 
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xdmnXos and xamnnevew, like ‘ caupo’ and ‘ cauponari,’ 
became terms of contempt; xamndevew being the making 
of any shameful traffic and gain as the x«dzydos does 
(Plato, Rep. vii. 525d; Protag. 313 d; Becker, Charikles, 
1840, p. 256). But it will at once be evident that the 
Sorodv is only one part of the xamnrevev, namely, the 
tampering with or sophisticating the wine by the admix- 
ture of alien matter, and does not suggest the fact that 
this is done with the purpose of making a disgraceful 
gain thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only ex- 
presses partially the tampering itself, as the following 
extract from Lucian (Hermot. 59) would seem to say: o: 
dirocopot atrodidovtar Ta pabhnuata womep of KdTnroL, 
Képacdpmevot ye ot ToAXdoi, Kal Sodkwoartes, Kal KaKxope- 
tpovvres: for here the dododyv is only one part of the de- 
ceitful handling by the «dmndos of the wares which he 
sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is quite 
certain that, while in doAodv there is no more than the 
simple falsifying, there is in xamrndevewv the doing of this 
with the intention of making an unworthy gain thereby. 
Surely here is a moment in the sin of the false teachers, 
which St. Paul, in disclaiming the xcamndevew, intended to 
disclaim for himself. He does in as many words most 
earnestly disclaim it in this same Epistle (xii. 14; cf. Acts 
XxX. 33), and this the more earnestly, seeing that it is 
continually noted in Scripture as a mark of false prophets 
and false apostles (for so does the meanest cleave to the 
highest, and untruthfulness in highest things expose to 
lowest temptations), that they, through covetousness, make 
merchandise of souls; thus by St. Paul himself, Tit. i. 11 ; 
Phil. iii. 19; cf. 2 Pet. i1. 3, 14, 15; Jude 11, 16; Ezek. 
Xlll. 19; and see Ignatius (the longer recension), where, 
no doubt with a reference to this passage, and showing 
how the writer understood it, the false teachers are de- 
nounced as ypywatoAairatres, as ypioteutropat, Tov “I nood» 
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TwXovVTES, Kal KaMNNEVOVTES TOV NOYOY Tov EvaryyEdtou. 
Surely we have here a difference which it is well worth 
our while not to pass by unobserved. The Galatian false 
teachers might undoubtedly have been charged as doAodvTes 
Tov Aoyov, mingling, as they did, vain human traditions 
with the pure word of the Gospel: building in hay, straw, 
and stubble with its silver, gold, and precious stones; but 
there is nothing which would lead us to charge them as 
KamnXEvovTes TOV Noyov TOD @eod, as working this mischief 
which they did work for filthy lucre’s sake (see Deyling, 
Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 636). 

Bentley, in his Sermon on Popery (Works, vol. ii. p. 
242), strongly maintains the distinction which I have 
endeavoured to trace. ‘Our English Translators,’ he says, 
‘have not been very happy in their version of this passage 
[2 Cor. ii. 17]. We are not, says the Apostle, camnXevovtes 
Tov AGyov tov Oeov, which our Translators have rendered, 
‘“ we do not corrupt,” or (as in the margin) “ deal deceit- 
fully with,” “the word of God.”” They were led to this by 
the parallel place, c. iv. of this Epistle, ver. 2, “not walk- 
ing in craftiness,” undé SorodvTes TOY AOyov Tov Oeod, “ nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully ;” they took «a7n- 
Nevoytes and SorodyTes in the same adequate notion, as the 
vulgar Latin had done before them, which expresses both 
by the same word, adulterantes verbum Dei; and so, like- 
wise, Hesychius makes them synonyms, éxxamnvevety, Sorovv. 
Aonobv, indeed, is fitly rendered “ adulterare” ; so doA0dv 
TOV ypvaov, Tov oivov, to adulterate gold or wine, by mixing 
worse ingredients with the metal or liquor. And our 
Translators had done well if they had rendered the latter 
passage, not adulterating, not sophisticating the word. 
But camnAevovtes in our text has a complex idea and a 
wider signification; camndevew always compreliends doX0bp; 
but doAouvv never extends to camrnXevew, which, besides the 
sense of adulterating, has an additional notion of unjust 
lucre, gain, profit, advantage. This is plain from the 
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word xd7nvos, a calling always infamous for avarice and 
knavery: “ perfidus hic caupo,” says the poet, as a general 
character. Thence xamndevew, by an easy and natural 
metaphor, was diverted to other expressions where cheating 
and lucre were signified: xamnAevew Tov dAdyov, says the 
Apostle here, and the ancient Greeks, camnveveu tas Sixas, 
THY Eipnunv, THY codtay, Ta pabnpara, to corrupt and sell 
justice, to barter a negociation of peace, to prostitute 
learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we see, and 
adulterating is part of the notion of camndevew, but the 
essential of itis sordid lucre. So“ cauponari” in the well- 
known passage of Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses to treat 
for the ransom for his captives, and restores them gratis : 


“ Non mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis, 
Non caupounanti bellum, sed belligeranti.” 


And so the Fathers expound this place... .. So that, in 
short, what St. Paul says, camnXevovtes tov Aoxyor, might 
be expressed in one classic word—Aoyéumopol, or Royo- 
mpatat,' where the idea of gain and profit is the chief 
part of the signification. Wherefore, to do justice to our 
text, we must not stop lamely with our Translators, “ cor- 
rupters of the word of God; ” but add to it as its plenary 
notion, “ corrupters of the word of God for filthy lucre.” ” 

If what has been just said is correct, it will follow that 
‘deceitfully handling’ would be a more accurate, though 
itself not a perfectly adequate, rendering of xamnXevovtes, 
and ‘ who corrupt’ of dorovvTes, than the converse of this 
which our Version actually vffers. 


§ Ixili. ayabwouvn, ypnotorns. 


"Aya0wouvn is one of many words with which revealed 
religion has enriched the later language of Greece. It 
occurs nowhere else but in the Greek translations of the 


1 So Aoyor@Aor in Philo, Cong. Erud. Grat. 10. 
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QO. T. (2 Chron. xxiv. 16; Nehem. ix. 25; Eccles. ix. 18), 
in the N. T., and in writings directly dependent upon 
these. The grammarians, indeed, at no time acknow- 
ledged, or gave to it or to dya@orns the stamp of allow- 
ance, demanding that ypnororns, which, aswe shall see, is 
not absolutely identical with it, should be always employed 
in its stead (Lobeck, Pathol. Serm. Grec. p. 237). In the 
N. T. we meet with daya@wouvn four times, always in the 
writings of St. Paul (Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; Ephes. v. 
9; 2 Thess. i. 11); being invariably rendered ‘ goodness ’ 
in our Version. We sometimes feel the want of some word 
more special and definite, as at Gal. v. 22, where aya8wouvvn 
makes one of a long list of Christian virtues or graces, and 
must mean some single and separate grace, while ‘ good- 
ness’ seems to ewbrace all. To explain it there, as does 
Phavorinus, 1 amnpticpévn apetH, is little satisfactory ; 
however true it may be that it is sometimes, as at Ps. li. 
5, set over against xaxia, and obtains this larger meaning. 
With all this it is hard to suggest any other rendering ; 
even as, no doubt, it is harder to seize the central force of 
ayabwovvn than of ypnororns, this difficulty mainly arising 
from the fact that we have no helping passages in the 
classical literature of Greece ; for, however these can never 
be admitted to give the absolute law to the meaning of 
words in Scripture, we at once feel a loss, when such are 
wanting altogether. It will be well, therefore, to consider 
xpnororns first,and when it is seen what domain of mean- 
ing 1s occupied by it, we may then better judge what re- 
mains for dya@wovvn. 

Xpnororns, a» beautiful word, as it is the expression of 
« beautiful grace (cf. ypnoronfea, Ecclus. xxxvii. 13), like 
aya8wauvn, occurs in the N. T. only in the writings of 
St. Paul, being by him joined to diAavOpwmia (Tit. iii. 4; 
ef. Lucian, Timon, 8; Plutarch, Demet. 50); to pa- 
xpoOuuia and avoyn (Rom. ii. 4) ; and opposed to dzroroputa 
(Rom. xi. 22). The A. V. renders it ‘good’ (Rom. ii. 
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12); ‘kindness’ (2 Cor. vi. 6; Ephes. ii. 7; Col. ni. 123 
Tit. iii. 4); ‘gentleness’ (Gal. v.22). The Rheims, which 
has for it ‘benignity,’ a great improvement on ‘ gentle- 
ness’ (Gal. v. 22), ‘sweetness’ (2 Cor. vi. 6), has seized 
more successfully the central notion of the word. It is 
explained in the Definitions which go under Plato’s name 
(412 e), nOovs amractia pet evroytotias: by Phavorinus, 
evoTrAayyvia, 4 pos Tovs TédXas ouvvdidGects, TA avTOU ws 
oixeia idvotrovoupévn. It is joined by Clement of Rome 
with Zreos (1 Ep. i. 9); by Plutarch with edpévera (De Cap. 
ex Inim. Util. 9); with yAvevOupia (Terr. an Aquat. 32); 
with adorns and peyadrodpootvn (Galba, 22); by Lucian 
with olxros (Timon, 8); a8 ypnotos with girAdvOpwios 
(Plutarch, Symp. 1. 1. 4). It is grouped by Philo with 
evOupia, hpeporns, nrriorns (De Mer. Merc. 3). Josephus, 
speaking of the ypnororns of Isaac (Antt. i. 18. 3), dis- 
plays a fine insight into the ethical character of the 
patriarch; see Gen. xxvi. 20-22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of ypnororns, 
when, commenting on Col. ili. 12, he writes: ‘Comitatem 
—sic enim vertere libuit ypnorornta qué nos reddimus 
amabiles. Mansuetudo [zpaitns], que sequitur, latius 
patet quam comitas, nam illa preecipue est in vultu ac 
sermone, hec etiam in affectu interiore.’ So far from 
being this mere grace of word and countenance, it is one 
pervading and penetrating the whole nature, mellowing 
there all which would have been harsh and austere; thus 
wine is ypnoros, which has been mellowed with age (Luke 
v. 39); Christ’s yoke is ypyoros, as having nothing harsh 
or galling about it (Matt. xi. 30). On the distinction 
between it and adya@wovrn Cocceius (on Gal. v. 22), quoting 
Tit. ili. 4, where ypyororns occurs, goes on to say: ‘ Ex 
quo exemplo patet per hance vocem significari quandam 
liberalitatem et studium benefaciendi. Per alteram autem 
[aya@wourvn] possumus intelligere comitatem, suavitatem 
morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, et omnem 
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amabilitatem cum decoro et dignitate conjunctam.’ Yet 
neither does this seem to me to have exactly hit the mark. 
If the words are at all set over against one another, the 
‘suavitas’ belongs to the ypyororns rather than to the 
aya8wovvn. More germain to the matter is what Jerome 
has said. Indeed I know nothing so well said elsewhere (zn 
Ep. ad Gal. v. 22): ‘ Benignitas sive suavitas, quia apud 
Grecos ypnororns utrumque sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, 
tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta consortio; invitans 
ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata. 
Denique et hance Stoici ita definiunt: Benignitas est virtus 
sponte ad benefaciendum exposita. Non multum bonitas 
[aya@wouvvn| a benignitate diversa est; quia et ipsa ad bene- 
faciendum videtur exposita. Sed in eo differt ; quia potest 
bonitas esse tristior, et fronte severis moribus irrugata, 
bene quidem facere et preestare quod poscitur ; non tamen 
suavis esse consortio, et suai cunctos invitare dulcedine. 
Hane quoque sectatores Zenonis ita definiunt: Bonitas 
est virtus que prodest, sive, virtus ex qua oritur utilitas ; 
aut, virtus propter semetipsam ; aut, affectus qui fons sit 
utilitatum.’ With this agrees in the main the distinction 
which St. Basil draws (Iveg. Brev. Tract. 214) : wAaTuTépav 
olpat eivat THY YpNoTOTNTA, Eis EvEepyEeciay THY OTrws SnTrOTODY 
érrideopévay TavTns* cuvnypéevnv OF wadXov THY dyabwovrnp, 
Kal Tots THs Stxatocuvns Aoyols év Tals EvEepyeciats TVYYPw- 
pévnv. Lightfoot, on Gal. v. 22, finds more activity in 
the aya@wovrn than in the ypnororns: ‘they are distin- 
cuished from one another as the 700s from the évépyea: 
xpnoroTns is potential dya@wovrvn, wyabwovvn is energizing 
YpNTTOTNS.’ 

A man might display his dya@wovvn, his zeal for good- 
ness and truth, in rebuking, correcting, chastising. Christ 
was not working otherwise than in the spirit of this grace 
when He drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple 
(Matt. xxi. 13); or when He uttered all those terrible 
words against the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xxiii.) ; but 
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we could not say that his ypyororns was shown in these 
acts of a righteous indignation. This was rather cisplayed 
in his reception of the penitent woman (Luke vii. 37-50; 
ef. Ps. xxiv. 7, 8); as in all other his gracious dealings 
with the children of men. Thus we might speak,—the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 22) dospeak,—of the ypnororns 
Tis ayabwovvns of God, but scarcely of the converse. This 
xpnoToTns was so predominantly the character of Christ’s 
ministry, that it is nothing wonderful to learn from Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 3), how ‘ Christus’ became ‘ Chrestus,’ and 
‘Christiani’ ‘ Chrestiani’ on the lips of the heathen—with 
that undertone, it is true, of contempt,! which the world 
feels, and soon learns to express in words, for a goodness 
which to it seems to have only the harmlessness of the 
dove, and nothing of the wisdom of the serpent. Such a 
contempt, indeed, it is justified in entertaining for a 
goodness which has no edge, no sharpness in it, no 
righteous indignation against sin, nor willingness to 
punish it. That what was called ypnororns, still retaining 
this honourable name, did sometimes degenerate into this, 
and end with being no goodness at all, we have evidence ina 
striking fragment of Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Grec. p. 982) : 
n viv Und TivwY xpnaTOTNs KuAoupen 


~ 8 ad ’ e 4 
peOnxe Tov OAov eis Tovnpiay Biov * 
ovdeis yap adtxay Tuyydves Tyswpias. 


§ Ixiv. déervov, dudiBrAnoTpov, caynvn. 


Our English word ‘ net’ will, in a general way, cover all 
these three, which yet are capable of a more accurate dis- 
crimination one from the other. | 
Aixrvov (=< rete,’ ‘retia’), from the old dcxeitv, to cast, 
which appears again in dicxos, a quoit, is the more general 
1 The ypnoros, as we learn from Aristotle, was called Aids by 


those who would fain take every thing by its wrong handle (Zthet. 1. 9. 3; 
cf. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. v. 5. 5). 
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name for all nets, and would include the hunting net, and 
the net with which birds are taken (Prov. i. 17), as well as 
the fishing, although used only of the latter in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 20; John xxi. 6). Itis often in the Septuagint 
employed in that figurative sense in which St. Paul uses 
mayis (Rome ii. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 7), and is indeed. associated 
with it (Job xviii. 8 ; Prov. xxix. 5). _ 

’"ApdiBrnoTpov and caynvy are varieties of fishing nets ; 
they are named together, Hab. 1. 5; and in Plutarch (De 
Sol. Anim. 26), who joins ypizros with caynvn, iroyn with 
apdiBrnotpov. “AudiSdrnotpov—found only in the N. T. 
at Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; cf. Eccl. ix. 12; Ps. cxl. 10 
(azg.8o0ry, Oppian)—is the casting net, ‘jaculum,’ i.e. 
‘rete jaculum’ (Ovid, Art. Am. i. 763), or ‘funda’ (Virgil, 
Georg. 1. 141), which, when skilfully cast from over the 
shoulder by one standing on the shore or in a boat, spreads 
out into a circle (4ug@uBaAXeraz) as it falls upon the water, 
and then sinking swiftly by the weight of the leads attached 
to it, encloses whatever is below it. Its circular, bell- 
hke shape adapted it to the office of a mosquito net, to 
which, as Herodotus (11. 95) tells us, the Egyptian fisher- 
men turned it; but see Blakesley, Herodotus in loc. The 
garment in whose deadly folds Clytemnestra entangles 
Agamemnon is called adugiSrAnortpov (Aischylus, Agamem. 
13533 Choéph. 490; ef. Euripides, Helen. 1088) ; so, too, 
the fetter with which Prometheus is fastened to his rock 
(Aéschylus, Prom. Vinct. 81); and the envenomed gar- 
ment which Deianira gives to Hercules (Sophocles, Trach. 
1052). 

Laynvn—found in the N. T. only at Matt. xiii. 47 ; ef. 
Isai. xix. 8; Ezek. xxvi. 8 (from cdttw, cécaya, ‘ onero’) 
—is the long-drawn net, or sweep-net (‘vasta sagena’ 
Manilius calls it), the ends of which being carried out in 
boats so as to include a large extent of open sea, are then 
drawn together, and all which they contain enclosed and 
taken. It is rendered ‘ sagena’ in the Vulgate, whence 
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‘seine,’ or ‘sean,’ the name of this net in Cornwall, on 
whose coasts it is much in use. In classical Latin it is 
called ‘everriculum ’ (Cicero, playing upon Verres’ name, 
calls him, ‘everriculum in provincia”), from its sweeping 
the bottom of the sea. From the fact that it was thus a 
qavaypov or take-all (Homer, Il. v. 487), the Greeks gave 
the name of caynvevew to a device by which the Persians 
were reported to have cleared a conquered island of its 
inhabitants (Herodotus, 111. 149; vi. 31; Plato, Legg. iii. 
698 d) ; curiously enough, the same device being actually 
tried, but with very indifferent success, in Tasmania not 
many years ago; see Bonwick’s Last of the Tasmanians. 
Virgil in two lines describes the fishing by the aid first of 
the aud/PrAnotpoy and then of the cayyvn (Georg. i. 141): 


‘ Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina.’ 


It will be seen that an evident fitness suggested the 
use of cayjvn in a parable (Matt. xiii. 47) wherein our 
Lord is setting forth the wide reach, and all-embracing 
character, of his future kingdom. Neither au¢iSrnotTpor, 
nor yet décrvov which might have meant no more than 
appiBrnoTpov, would have suited at all so well. 


Ixv. Avréouat, jwevOdw, Opnvéw, KoTTTW. 
Pe p 


In all these words there is the sense of grief, or the utter- 
ance of grief; but the sense of grief in different degrees 
of intensity, the utterance of it in different forms of mani- 
festation. 

AvrretoOat (Matt. xiv.9; Ephes. iv. 30; 1 Pet. i. 6) is 
not a special but a most general word, embracing the 
most various forms of grief, being opposed to yaipew 
(Aristotle, Rhet. i. 2; Sophocles, Ajax. 555); as Avan to 
yapa (John xvi. 20; Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 22); or to 
noovn (Plato, Legg. 733). This dun, unlike the grief 
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which the three following words express, a man may so 
entertain in the deep of his heart, that there shall be no 
outward manifestation of it, unless he himself be pleased 
to reveal it (Rom. ix. 2). 

Not so the vev@etv, which is stronger, being not merely 
‘dolere’ or ‘angi,’ but ‘lugere,’ and like this last, properly 
and primarily (Cicero, Tusc. 1.13; iv. 8: ‘luctus, egri- 
tudo ex ejus, qui carus fuerit, interitu acerbo’) to lament 
fur the dead; wev@eiv véxuvy (Homer, Il. xix. 225); rovs 
amoAwAdoras (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2, 3); then any other 
passionate lamenting (Sophocles, Gd. Rex. 1296; Gen. 
XXXVll. 34); mévOos being in fact a form of zd6os (see Plu- 
tarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 22) ; to grieve witha grief which so 
takes possession of the whole being that it cannot be hid; 
ef. Spanheim (Dub. Evang. 81): ‘wev@eiv enim apud 
Hellenistas respondit verbis naa xAalew, Opnveiv, et S%n 
odoAvsev, adeoque non tantum denotat luctum conceptum 
intus, sed et expressum foris.’ According to Chrysostom 
(in loco) the wrevOovvres of Matt. v. 4 are of per’ eritdcews 
AuTrovpévot, those who so grieve that their grief manifests 
itself externally. Thus we find zev@ety often joined with 
xralew (2 Sam. xix. 1; Mark xvi. 10; Jam. iv. 9; Rev. 
Xvlili. 15); so wevOav xat oxvOpwralwr, Ps. xxxiv. 14. 
Gregory of Nyssa (Suicer, Thes. s. v. wév@os) gives it more 
generally, wévOos éati oxvOpwrn Sidbeors Ths uyhs, eri 
oTepnoet Tivos THY KaTAOUpPwY GUMLGTapévy : but he was not 
distinguishing synonyms, and not therefore careful to 
draw out finer distinctions. 

Opnveiv, joined with ddvpecOar (Plutarch, Quom. Virt. 
Prof. 5), with xatouxreipew (Cons. ad Apoll. 11), is to 
bewail, to make a @pijvos, a ‘nenia’ or dirge over the 
dead, which may be mere wailing or lamentation (Opies 
xai kravOpos, Matt. ii. 18), breaking out in unstudied 
words, the Irish wake is such a @p7vos, or it may take the 
more elaborate form of a poem. That beautiful lamenta- 
tion which David composed over Saul and Jonathan is 
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introduced in the Septuagint with these words, 26pnyvyce 
AaBié rév Opjvov rotroy, x.7.r. (2 Sam. i. 17), and the sub- 
lime dirge over Tyre is called a @ojvos (Ezek. xxvi 17; cf. 
Rev. xvill. 11; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25; Amos viii. 10). 

We have finally to deal with xomrew (Matt. xxiv. 30 ; 
Luke xxii. 27; Rev.i. 7). This, being first to strike, is 
then that act which most commonly went along with the 
Opnvetv, to strike the bosom, or beat the breast, as an out- 
ward sign of inward grief (Nah. 11. 7; Luke xviii. 13); 80 
xomretos (Acts viii. 2) is Opjvos peta yropov yetpav (Hesy- 
chius), and, as is the case with vrev@eiv, oftenest in token 
of grief for the dead (Gen. xxiil. 2; 2 Kin. iii. 31). It is 
the Latin ‘ plangere ’ (‘ laniataque pectora plangens :’ Ovid, 
_ Metam. vi. 248; cf. Sophocles, Ajax, 615-617), which is 
connected with ‘ plaga’ and maAjnoow. Plutarch (Cons. ad 
Uz. 4) joins oAoptpoes and xorretot (cf. Fab. Maz. 17: 
KOTTETOL ‘yuvatxeiot) as two of the more violent manifesta- 
tions cf grief, condemning both as faulty in their excess. 


§ lxvi. dpaptia, auaptnpa, Tapaxon, dvopia, Tapavopia, 
TapdPacis, TapaTTwpa, dyvonua, HTTHMA. 


A MOURNFULLY numerous group of words, and one which 
it would be only too easy to make larger still. Nor is it 
hard to see why. For sin, which we may define in the 
language of Augustine, as ‘factum vel dictum vel concu- 
pitum aliquid contra seternam legem’ (Con. Faust. xxii. 
27; cf. the Stoic definition, ayaptnpa, vououv atrayopevpa, 
Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 11); or again, ‘ voluntas admit- 
tendi vel retinendi quod justitia vetat, et unde liberum 
est abstinere ’ (Con. Jul. i. 47), may be regarded under an 
infinite number of aspects, and in all languages has been 
so regarded; and as the diagnosis of it belongs most of 
all to the Scriptures, nowhere else are we likely to find it 
contemplated on so many sides, set forth under such various 
images. [t may be regarded as the missing of a mark or 
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aim; it is then auapria or duaptnua: the overpassing or 
transgressing of a line; it is then wapdBacrs: the dis- 
obedience to a voice; in which case it is wapxoyn: the 
falling where one should have stood upright; this will be 
TapaTTopya: ignorance of what one ought to have known ; 
this will be ayvonua: diminishing of that which should 
have been rendered in full measure, which is 4#rrnpa: 
non-observance of a law, which is dvopia or mapavopia: 
a discord in the harmonies of (sod’s universe, when it is 
wAnupereca: and in other ways almost out of number. 

To begin with the word of largest reach. In seeking 
accurately to define ayzapria, and so better to distinguish it 
from other words of this group, no help can be derived 
from its etymology, seeing that it is quite uncertain. 
Suidas, as is well known, derives it from pdprra, ‘ duapria 
quasi auaprria,’a failing to grasp. Buttmann’s conjecture 
(Lextlogus, p. 85, English ed.), that it belongs to the root 
Hépos, wetpopat, on Which a negative intransitive verb, to be 
without one’s share of, to miss, was formed (see Xenophon, 
Cyrop. i. 6. 13), has found more favour (see a long note by 
Fritzsche, on Rom. v. 12, with excellent philology and 
execrable theology). Only this much is plain, that when 
sin is contemplated as auapria, it is regarded as a failing 
and missing the true end and scope of our lives, which is 
God ; 7 Tov ayaOov arorrwots, as (Ecumenius: 7) Tov dya- 
Got aroruyia, and duaptdvey an doxotra Tokevew, as Sui- 
das; 7 Tov xaXov éxtpomn, elite TOU KaTa piow, eite TOU KaTA 
vonov, as another. We may compare the German ‘ fehlen.’ 

It is a matter of course that with slighter apprehensions 
of sin, and of the evil of sin, there must go hand in hand 
a slighter ethical significance in the words used to express 
sin. Itis therefore nothing wonderful that dyaptia and 
apaptavew should nowhere in classical Greek obtain that 
depth of meaning which in revealed religion they have 
acquired. The words run the same course which all words 
ultimately taken up into ethical terminology seem inevit- 
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ably torun. Employed first about things natural, they 
are then transferred to things moral or spiritual, according 
to that analogy between those and these, which the human 
mind so delights to trace. Thus dyapravew signifies, when 
we meet it first, to miss a mark, being exactly opposed to 
tuyeiv. So a hundred times in Homer the warrior dpuapret, 
who hurls his spear, but fails to strike his foe (Il. iv. 491) ; 
SO TaY oda dpaptavew (Thucydides, iii. 98. 2) is to miss 
one’s way. The next advance is the transfer of the word 
to things intellectual. The poet aypaprave, who selects a 
subject which it is impossible to treat poetically, or who 
seeks to attain results which le beyond the limits of his 
art (Aristotle, Poét. 8 and 25); so we have do0&ns apapria 
(Thucydides, i. 31); yvopns audptnpa (ii. 65). It is con- 
stantly set over against op8orns (Plato, Legg. i. 627 d3 i. 
668 c; Aristotle, Poét. 25). So far from having any ethical 
significance of necessity attaching to it, Aristotle some- 
times withdraws it, almost, if not altogether, from the 
region of right and wrong (Hth. Nic. v. 8. 7). The ayapria 
is a mistake, a fearful one it may be, like that of Cdipus, 
but nothing more (Poét. 13; cf. Euripides, Hippolytus, 
1426). Elsewhere, however, it has as much of the mean- 
ing of our ‘ sin,’ as any word, employed in heathen ethics, 
could possess; thus Plato, Phedr. 113 e; Rep. il. 36643 
Xenophon, Cyrop. v. 4. 19. 

‘Apdptnpa differs from dyapria, in that dpapria is sin 
in the abstract as well as the concrete; or again, the act 
of sinning no less than the sin which is actually sinned, 
“ peccatio’ (A. Gellius, xii. 20, 17) no less than ‘ pecca- 
tum’; while duaptnpa (it only occurs Mark iii. 28; iv. 12; 
Rom. 111.25; 1 Cor.vi. 18) is never sin regarded as sinfulness, 
or as the act of sinning, but only sin contemplated in its 
separate outcomings and deeds of disobedience to a divine 
law; being in the Greek schools opposed to xatop@mpa.' 

1 When the Pelavians, in their controversy with the Catholic Church, 
claimed Chrysostom as siding with them on the subject of the moral 

R 
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There is the same difference between dvouia and dvounpa 
(which last is not in the N.T.; but 1 Sam. xxv. 28; 
Ezek. xvi. 49), adogBea and doéBnya (not in the N.T.; but 
Lev. xviii. 17), aducda and adixnua (Acts xviii. 14). This 
is brought out by Aristotle (Ethic. Nic. v. 7), who sets over 
against one another ddccov (=adcxia) and adicnya in these 
words: dvadéper To adixnua Kal To adixov. “Adtixoy pav yap 
gore TH pvc, 7) TaEEL* TO avTO SE TOTO, bray TpayOH, adi- 
knua éott. Compare, an instructive passage in Xenophon 
(Mem. ii. 2, 3): ai modes eri tots peyiorows adixnpacet 
Cnpiav Oavarov wetroinxacw, ws ovK av pefovos Kaxov hoo 
Tv adtkiayv mavoovtres. On the distinction between 
dpaptia and dydprnua, adixia and ddixnua, and other 
words of this group, there is a long discussion by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Strom. 11. 15), but one not yielding 
much profit. 

’AaéBera, joined with déscta (Xenophon, Apol. 24; 
Rom. i.’8) ; as aceBys with adixos, with avocvos (Xenophon, 
Cyrop. viii. 8. 27), with duaptwrds (1 Tim. i. 9; 1 Pet. iv. 
18),1s positive and active irreligion, and this contemplated 
as a deliberate withholding from God of his dues of 
prayer and of service, a standing, so to speak, in battle 
array against Him. We have always rendered it ‘ ungodli- 
ness,’ while the Rheims as constantly ‘impiety,’ and 
aoeBns ‘impious,’ neither of these words occurring any- 
where in our English Bible. The dce8rs and the dixacos 
are constantly set over against one another (thus Gen. 
Xvlil. 23), as the two who wage the great warfare between 
light and darkness, right and wrong, of which God has 
willed that this earth of ours should be the scene. 

Ilapaxon is in the N.T. found only at Rom. v. 19 
(where it is opposed to uzraxon); 2 Cor. x. 6; Heb. il. 2. 
condition of infants, Augustine (Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 2) replied by quoting 
the exact words which Chrysostom had used, and showing that it was not 
dpapria, or sin, but duaptnpara, the several acts and outcomings of sin, 


from which the Greek Father bad pronounced infants to be free. Only 
in this sense were they partakers of the avaynaprnoia of Christ. 
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It is not in the Septuagint, but zrapaxovewy (in the N. T. only 
at Matt. xviii. 17) occurs several times there in the sense 
of to disobey (Esth. iii. 3; 8; Isai. lxv. 12). [apaxon is in 
its strictest sense a failing to-hear, or a hearing amiss; 
the notion of active disobedience, which follows on this 
inattentive-or careless hearing, being superinduced upon 
the word ; or, it may be, the sin being regarded as already 
committed in the failing to listen when God is speaking. 
Bengel (on Rom. v. 19) has a good note : ‘ 7rapd in mapaxon 
perquam apposite declarat rationem initii in lapsu Adami. 
Queritur quomodo hominis recti intellectus aut voluntas 
potuit detrimentum capere aut noxam admittere? esp. 
Intellectus et voluntas simul labavit per apédevay’ neque 
quicquam potest prius concipi, quam. awéAeva, incuria, sicut 
initium capiende urbis est vigiliarum remissio. Hance in- 
curiam significat vzapaxen, inobedientia.’ It need hardly 
be observed how continually in the O. T. disobedience is 
described as a refusing to hear (Jer. xi. 10; xxxv. I7)5 
and it appears literally as such at Acts vii. 57. Joined 
with and following wapdBaovs at Heb. ii. 2, it would there 
imply, in the intention of the writer, that not merely every 
actual transgression, embodying itself in an outward act 
of disobedienee, was punished, but every refusal to hear, 
even though it might not have asserted itself in such overt 
acts of disobedience. 

We have generally translated dvoyiéa ‘ iniquity ’ (Matt. 
vu. 23; Rom. vi. 19; Heb. x. 17); once ‘ unrighteousness ’ 
(2 Cor. vi. 14), and once “ transgression of the law” 
(1 John iii. 4). It is set over against d:carocvvn (2 Cor. 
v1. 143 cf. Xenophon, Mem, i. 2. 24); joined with avapyia 
(Plato, Rep. ix. 5754), with avridoyia (Ps. lv. 10). While 
avomos is once at least in the N. T. used negatively of a 
person without law, or to whom a law has not been given 
(1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. Plato, Rep. 302¢, advoyos povapyia) ; 
though elsewhere of the greatest enemy of all law, the 
Man of Sin, the lawless one (2 Thess. ii. 8); dvopita is never 
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there the condition of one living without law, but always 
the condition or deed of one who acts contrary to law: and 
so, of course, mapavouia, found only at 2 Pet. 11. 16; cf. 
Prov. x. 26, and vrapavoueiv, Acts xxiii. 3. It will follow 
that where there is no law (Rom. v. 13), there may be 
dpaptia, adicia, but not dvoula: being, as Cicumenius 
defines it, 7 aept Tov Oerov vowov wAnppéerEa : as Fritzsche, 
‘legis contemtio aut morum licentia qua lex violatur.’ 
Thus the Gentiles, not having a law (Rom. 11. 14), might 
be charged with sin; but they, sinning without law (avouws 
=ywpis voxov, Rom. ii. 12; lll. 21), could not be charged 
with dvouia. It is true, indeed, that, behind that law of 
Moses which they never had, there is another law, the 
original law and revelation of the righteousness of God, 
written on the hearts of all (Rom. 1. 14, 15); and, as 
this in no human heart 1s obliterated quite, all sin, even 
that. of the darkest and most ignorant savage, must 
still in a secondary sense remain as avopia, a violation of 
this older, though partially obscured, law. Thus Origen 
(in Rom. iv. 5): ‘ Iniquitas sane a peccato hance habet 
differentiam, quod iniquitas in his dicitur que contra 
legem committuntur, unde et Grecus sermo dvopuiay ap- 
pellat. Peccatum vero etiain iulud dici potest, si contra 
quam natura docet, et conscientia arguit, delinquatur.’ 
Cf. Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4. 18, 19. 

It is the same with wapafacis. There must be some- 
thine to transeress, before there can be a transgression. 
There was sin between Adam and Moses, as was attested 
by the fact that there was death; but those between the 
law given in Paradise (Gen. i. 16, 17) and the law given 
from Sinai, sinning indeed, yet did not sin “ after the 
sinilitude of Adam’s transgression”’ (rapaBacews, Rom. v. 
1). With law came for the first time the possibility of 
‘he transzression of law (Rom. iv. 15); and exactly this 
trausgression, or trespass, is 7wapaBacrs, from trapaBawew, 
‘transilire lineam;’ the French ‘ forfait’ (‘faire fors’ or 
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‘ hors’), some act which is excessive, enormous. Cicero 
(Parad. 3): * Peccare est tanquam transilire lineas ;’ com- 
pare the Homeric trepSacin, Il. iii. 107, and often. In 
the constant language of St. Paul this 7apafao.s, as the 
transgression of a commandment distinctly given, is more 
serious than apaptia (Rom. ii. 23; 1 Tim.ii. 143; cf. Heb. 
ll. 2; 1x. 15). It is from this point of view, and indeed 
with reference to this very word, that Augustine draws 
often a distinction between the ‘ peccator’ and the ‘ preeva- 
ricator,”’ between ‘ peccatum ’” (duapria) and ‘ prevaricatio ’ 
(rapaBacts), Thus Enarr. in Ps. exviii.; Serm. 25: 
‘Omnis quidem prevaricator peccator est, quia peccat in 
lege, sed non omnis peccator prevaricator est, quia pec- 
cant aliqui sine lege. Ubi autem non est lex, nec pre- 
varicatio.’ It will be seen that his Latin word introduces 
a new image, not now of overpassing a line, but of halting 
on unequal feet; an image, however, which had quite 
faded from the word when he used it, his motive to 
employ it lying in the fact that the ‘ prevaricator,’ or 
collusive prosecutor, dealt unjustly with a law. He who, 
being under no express law, sins, is in Augustine’s lan- 
guage, * peccator’; he who, having such a law, sins, is 
‘ prevaricator’’ (=aapaBatns, Rom. ii. 25; Jam. ii. 9, a 
name constantly given by the Church Fathers to Julian 
the Apostate). Before the law came men might be the 
former; after the law they could only be the latter. 
In the first there is tmplicit, in the second explicit, dis- 
obedience. 

We now atrive at rapartwpa, a word belonging alto- 
gether to the later Greek, and of rare occurrence there ; 
it is employed by Longinus of literary faults (De Sul. 
36). Cocceius: ‘Si orlginem verbi spectemus, significat 
ea facta pra quibus quis cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare 
coram Deo et surgere non potest.’ At Ephes. u. I, where 
TapaTT@paTa and apaptias are found together, Jerome 
records with apparent assent a distinction between them ; 
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that the former are sina suggested to the mind and par- 
tially entertained and welcomed there, and the latter the 
same embodied in actual deeds: ‘ Aiunt quod rapartwpata 
quasi initia peccatorum sint, quum cogitatio tacita sub- 
repit, et ex aliqua parte conniventibus nobis; necdum 
tamen nos impulit ad ruinam. Peccatum vero-esse, quum 
quid opere consummatum pervenit ad fnem.’ This dis- 
tinction has no warrant. Only this much truth it may 
be allowed to have ; that, as sins of thought partake more 
of the nature of infirmity, and have less aggravation than 
the same sins consummated, embodied, that is, in act, so 
doubtless zrapdmrwpa is sometimes used when itis intended 
to designate sins not of the deepest dye and the worst 
enormity. One may trace this very clearly at Gal. vi. I, 
our Translators no doubt meaning to indicate as much 
when they rendered it by ‘fault’; and not obscurely, as 
it seems to me, at Rom.v. 15,17, 18. Ilapawrwpa is used 
in the same way, as an error, a mistake in judgement, a 
blunder, by Polybius (ix..10. 6) ; compare Ps. xvili. 13, 14, 
where it is contrasted with the duaptia peyadn: and for 
other examples see Cremer, Biblisch-Theolog. Worterbuch, 
p. 501. Toacertain feeling of this we may ascribe an- 
other inadequate distinction,—that, namely, of Augustine 
(Qu. ad Lev. 20), who will have zapamrwpa to be the 
negative omission of good (‘ desertio boni,’ or ‘ delictum’), 
as contrasted with dpaptia, the positive doing of evil 
(‘ perpetratio mali’). 

But this milder subaudition is very far from belonging 
always to the word (see Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Prac- 
tice of Repentance, in. 3. 21). There is nothing of it at 
Ephes. 11. 1, “dead in trespasses (waparTopact) and sins.” 
llaparrwya is mortal sin, Ezek. xviii. 26; and the wapa- 
mweoeiy Of Heb. vi. 6 is equivalent to the éxovciws apaptavev 
of x. 26, to the admootivat ato Mod Sovtos of iii. 12 ; while 
any such extenuation of the force of the word is expressly 
excluded in a passage of Philo (i. 648), which very closely 
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resembles these two in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in 
which he distinctly calls it wapdmrwpa, when @ man, 
having reached an acknowledged pitch of godliness and 
virtue, falls back from, and out of this ; ‘ he was lifted up 
to the height of heaven, and is fallen down to the deep of 
hell.’ 

"Ayvonua occurs in the N. T. only at Heb. ix. 7 (see 
Theoluck, On the Hebrews, Appendiz, p. 92), but also at 
Judith v.20; 1 Mace. xiii. 39; Tob. iii. 3; and ayvora in 
the same sense of sin, Ps. xxiv. 7, and often; and ayvoeiv, 
to sin, at Hos. iv. 15; Ecclus. v.15; Heb. v.2. Sin 1s 
designated as an ayvonua when it is desired to make excuses 
for it, so far as there is room for such, to regard it in the 
mildest possible light (see Acts iii. 17). There is always 
an element of ignorance in every human transgression, 
which constitutes it human and not devilish; and which, 
while it does not take away, yet so far mitigates the sin- 
fulness of it, as to render its forgiveness not indeed neces- 
sary, but possible. Thus compare the words of the Lord, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Luke xxiii. 34), with those of St. Paul, “I obtained mercy 
because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief” (1 Tim. 1. 13), 
where, as one has well said, ‘ Der Ausdruck fasst Schuld 
und Entschuldigung zusammen.’ No sin of man, except 
perhaps the sin against the Holy Ghost, which may for 
this reason be irremissible (Matt. xii. 32), is committed 
with a full and perfect recognition of the evil which is 
chosen as evil, and of the good which is forsaken as good. 
Compare the numerous passages in which Plato identifies 
vice with ignorance, and even pronounces that no man is 
voluntarily evil ; ovdels 2ewv xaxos, and what is said quality- 
ing or guarding this statement in Archer Butler’s Lectures 
on Ancient Philosophy, vol. 11. p.285. Whatever cxaggere - 
tions this statement of Plato’s may contain, it still remains 
true that sin is always, in a greater or a less degree, an 
ayvonua, and the more the ayvoeiy, as opposed to the 
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éxovolws apaptaveww (Heb. x. 26), predominates, the greater 
the extenuation of the sinfulness of the sin. There is 
therefore an eminent fitness in the employment of the 
word on the one occasion, referred to already, where it 
appears inthe N. T. The dyvonyara, or ‘errors’ of the 
people, for which the High Priest offered sacrifice on the 
great day of atonement, were not wilful transgressions, 
“presumptuous sins” (Ps. xix. 13), committed «ata 
Tpoatpecty, kata mpobeow, against conscience and with a 
high hand against God; those who committed such were 
cut off from the congregation; no provision having been 
made in the Levitical constitution for the forgiveness of 
such (Wum. xv. 30, 31); but they were sins growing out 
of the weakness of the flesh, out of an imperfect insight 
into God’s law, out of heedlessness and lack of due cir- 
cumspection (dxovaiws, Lev. iv. 13; cf. v. 15-19; Num. 
XV. 22-29), and afterwards looked back on with shame 
and regret. The same distinction exists between ayvo.a 
and ayvonua which has been already traced between 
dpaptia and daudptnpa, adicia and ddicnua: that the 
former is often the more abstract, the latter is always the 
concrete. 

“Hrrnpa appears nowhere in classical Greek ; but 77a, 
a briefer form of the word, is opposed to vixen, as discom- 
fiture or worsting to victory. It has there past very much 
through the same stages as the Latin ‘ clades.’ It ap- 
pears once in the Septuagint (Isai. xxxi. 8), and twice 
in the N. T., namely at Rom. xi. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 73 but 
only in the latter instance having an ethical sense, as a 
coming short of duty, a fault, the German ‘fehler,’ the 
Latin ‘delictum.’ Gerhard (ioc. Theoll. xi.) : ‘irTnpa 
diminutio, defectus, ab 77Tac@at victum esse, quia pec- 
catores succumbunt carnis et Satane tentationibus.’ 

T1Anppereca, a very frequent word in the O. T. (Lev. v. 
15; Num. xviii. 9, and often), and not rare in later eccle- 
siastical Greek (thus see Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. 41), 
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does not occur in the New. Derived from wAnpperns, one 
who sings out of tune (aA7v and pédos),—as éuperns is 
one who is in tune, and éuyédea, the right modulation 
of the voice to the music; it is properly a discord or dis- 
harmony (7Anppérevas cal dpetpiar, Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 
7);—so that Augustine’s Greek is at fault when he finds in 
it wéree, ‘cure est’ (Qu. in Lev. iii. 20), and makes wAnp- 
pérXera=apéreva, carelessness. Rather itis sin regarded as 
a discord or disharmony in the great symphonies of the 
universe : 
‘ disproportioned sin 

Jarred against nature's chime, and with harsh din 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord.’ 

Delitzsch, on Ps. xxxil. 1, with whom Hupfeld, on the 
Same passage, may be compared, observes on the more 
important Hebrew words, which more or less correspond 
with these: ‘Die Siinde heisst vt’2 als Losreissung von 
Gott, Treubruch, Fall aus dem Gnadenstande [=acéBea], 
mon als Verfehlung des Gottgewollten Zieles, Abirrung 
vom Gottgefilligen, Vollbringung des Gottwidrigen 
[=dpapria], ty als Verkehrung des Geraden, Missethat, 
Verschuldung [=dvopia, adcxia.]}.’ 


Slxvil. dpyaios, madaios. 


WE should go astray, if we regarded one of these words as 
expressing a higher antiquity than the other, and at all 
sought in this the distinction between them. On thecon- 
trary, this remoter antiquity will be expressed now by one, 
now by the other. ‘Apyaios, expressing. that which was 
from the beginning (apynv, am’ apyis), must, if we accept 
this as the jirsé beginning of all, be older than person or 
thing that is merely waXauos, as having existed a long time 
aco (7aXat) ; whilst on the other hand there may be so 
many later beginnings, that it is quite possible to conceive 
the madavos as older than the apyaios. Donaldson (New 
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Cratylus, p. 19) writes: ‘As the word archeology is already 
appropriated to the discussion of those subjects of which 
the antiquity is only comparative, it would be consistent 
with the usual distinction between dpyatos and zradavos to 
give the name of pal@ology to those sciences which aim at 
reproducing an absolutely primeval state or condition.’ 
I fail to trace in the uses of waXauos so strong a sense, or at 
all events at all so constant a sense, of a more primeval 
state or condition, as in this statement is implied. Thus 
compare Thucydides, ii. 15: EupSeS8nne todo amo Tov Travu 
apyxaiov, that is, from the prehistoric time of Cecrops, with 
1.18: Aaxedatpwy éx tadaitatou evvounOn, from very early 
times, but still within the historic period; where the 
words are used in senses exactly reversed. 

The distinction between dpyaios and tradauos, which is 
not to be looked for here, is on many occasions not to be 
looked for at all. Often they occur together as merely 
cumulative synonyms, or at any rate with no higher 
antiquity predicated by the one than by the other (Plato, 
Legg. 865 d; Demosthenes, xxil. 597; Plutarch, Cons. ad 
Apoll. 27; Justin Martyr, Coh. ad Gree. 5). It lies in 
the etymology of the words that in cases out of number 
they may be quite indifferently used; that which was from 
the beginning will have been generally from a long while 
since; and that which was from a long while since will 
have been often from the beginning. Thus the dpyaia 
gwvy of one passage in Plato (Craé. 418 ¢) is exactly 
equivalent to the wadaia dovy of another (Ib. 398 d); 
the dpyaios Oeot of one passage in the Euthyphro are the 
maraia dayoua of another ; of madatot and ot apyator 
alike mean the ancients (Plutarch, Cons. ad Apoll. 14 and 
33); there cannot be much difference between vrararot 
ypovot (2 Mace. vi. 21) and dpyaias syépar (Ps. xhiil. 2). 

At the same time it 1s evident that whenever an em- 
phasis is desired to be laid on the reaching back to a 
beginning, whatever that beginning may be, apyatos will 
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be preferred ; thus we have apyata and mpara joined to- 
gether (Isai. xxxiii. 18). Satan is.o dgu o dpyaios (Rev. 
xll. 9; xx. 2), his makgnant counterworkings of God 
reaching back to the earliest epoch in the history of man. 
The world before the flood, that therefore which was indeed 
from the first, is 0 dpyatos xdcpos (2 Pet. ii. 5). Mnason 
was dpyaios wabnrys (Acts xxi. 16), ‘an old disciple,’ not 
in the sense in which English readers almost inevitably 
take the words, namely, ‘an aged disciple,’ but one who 
had been such from the commencement of the faith, from 
the day of Pentecost or before it; aged very probably he 
will have been; but it is not this which the word declares. 
The original founders of the Jewish Commonwealth, who, 
as such, gave with authority the law, are of apyaio. (Matt. 
Vv. 21, 27, 33; cf.1 Sam. xxiv. 14; Isai. xxv. 1); méotes 
apyata (Busebius, H. H. v. 28, 9) is the faith which was 
from the beginning, “once delivered to the saints.” The 
Timeus of Plato, 22 b, offers an instructive passage in 
which both words occur, where it is not hard to trace the 
finer instincts of language which have determined their 
several employment. Sophocles (Trachin. 546) has another, 
where Deianira speaks of the poisoned shirt, the grft to 
her of Nessus : 
ny pot madatov Sepov apyatov more 
Onpos, AEByTe xadkew Kkexpuppeévov. 

feschylus (Eumenides, 727, 728) furnishes a third. 

’‘Apyaios, like the Latin ‘ priscus,’ will often designate 
the ancient as also the venerable, as that to which the 
honour due to antiquity belongs; thus Kdpos o apyaios 
(Xenophon, Anab. i. 9. 13 cf. Aristophanes, Nub. 961) ; 
just as on the other side ‘ modern’ is always used slight- 
ingly by Shakespeare; and it is here that we reach a point 
of marked divergence between it and zradacos, ereh going 
off into a secondary meaning of its own, which it does not 
share with the other, but possesses exclusively as its proper 
domain. I have just observed that the honour of antiquity 
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ig sometimes expressed by dpyaios, nor indeed is it alto- 
gether strange to wadais. But there are other qualities 
that cleave to the ancient; it is often old-fashioned, seems 
ill-adapted to the present, to be part and parcel of a world 
which has past away. We have a witness for this in the 
fact that ‘antique’ and ‘ antic’ are only different spellings 
of one and the same word. There lies often in dpyatos this 
sense superadded of old-world fashion ; not merely antique, 
but antiquated and out of date, not merely ‘alterthiim- 
lich,’ but ‘altfrinkisch’ (Auschylus, Prom. Vinct. 325; 
Aristophanes, Plut. 323; Nub. 915; Paz, 554, yatpew 
gotiv apyaiov on Kat campov); and still more strongly in 
apyatorns, which has no other meaning but this (Plato, 
Legg. 11. 657 5). 

But while dpyaios goes off in this direction (we have, 
indeed, no example in the N. T.), wadasos diverges in 
another, cf which the N. T. usage will supply a large 
number of examples. That which has existed long has 
been exposed to, and in many cases will have suffered 
from, the wrongs and injuries of time; it will be old in 
the sense of more or less worn out; and this is always 
manratos.! Thus (udatiov wadaov (Matt. ix. 16); doKol ma- 
Aacot (Matt.ix. 17); so doKxol wadatol Kai KaTeppwyores (Josh. 
Ix. 10); mwaAdata paxn (Jer. xlv. 11). In the same way, 
while ot apyator could never express the old men of a living 
generation as compared with the young of the same, oi 
manavoi continually bears this sense; thus véos né madatos 
(Homer, Il. xiv. 108, and often); vroAverets Kat tadatoe 
(Philo, De Vit. Cont. 8; ef. Job xv. 10). Itis the same 
with the words formed on wadauos: thus Heb. viii. 13: To 
62 maNaovpevov Kai ynpacKon, éyyus adavicpod: cf. Heb. i. 
113; Luke xi. 33; Ecclus. xiv. 17; while Plato joins 
maratorns and oamporns together (Itep. x. 609 e; cf. 


1 The same lies, or may lie, in ‘ vetus,’ as in Tertullian’s pregnant 
antithesis (Adv, Marc. i. 8): ‘ Deus si est vetus, non erit; si est novus, 
non fuit.’ 
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Aristophanes, Plut. 1086: rpv& aadaia nail campa). As 
often as 7radaids isemployed to connote that which is worn 
out, or wearing out, by age, it will absolutely demand 
Kaos as its opposite (Josh. ix. 19; Mark ii. 21; Heb. 
vill. 13), as it will also sometimes have it on other occa- 
sions (Herodotus, ix. 26, bis), When this does not lie in 
the word, there is nothing to prevent véos being set over 
against it (Lev. xxvi. 10; Homer, Od. ii. 293; Plato, 
Cratylus, 418 b; Auschylus, Eumenides, 778, 808); and 
xawwos against dpyaios (2 Cor. v.17; Aristophanes, Rane, 
720; Isocrates, xv. 82; Plato, Euthyphro, 36; Philo, De 
Vit. Con. 10). 


§ lxviii. ad@apros, audapavtos, dpapavtwvos. 


Ir is a remarkable testimony to the reign of sin, and 
therefore of imperfection, of decay, of death, throughout 
this whole fallen world, that as often as we desire to set 
forth the glory, purity, and perfection of that other higher 
world toward which we strive, we are almost inevitably 
compelled to do this by the aid of negatives, by the deny- 
ing to that higher order of things the leading features and 
characteristics of this. Such is signally the case in a pas- 
sage wherein two of the words with which we are now deal- 
ing occur. St. Peter, magnifying the inheritance reserved 
in heaven for the faithful (1 Pet. i. 4), does this,—and he 
had hardly any choice in the matter,—by aid of three 
negatives; by affirming that it is ap@apros, or without our 
corruption ; that it is qudavtos, or without our defilement ; 
that it is duapav7os, or without our withering and fading 
away. He can only set forth what it is by declaring what 
it is not. Of these three, however, I set one, namely 
dpiavios, aside, the distinction between it and the others 
being too evident to leave them fatr subjects of synonymous 
discrimination. 

"Ad@apros,a word of the later Greek, is not once found 
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in the Septuagint, and only twice in the Apocrypha (Wisd. 
Xll. 1; xvill. 4). Properly speaking, God only is af@apros, 
the heathen theology recognizing this not less clearly than 
the Biblical. Thus Plutarch (De Stoic. Rep. 38) quotes the 
grand saying of the Stoic philosopher, Antipater of Tarsus, 
@cov vootpev CHov paxdpiov cai dpOaprov: cf. Diogenes 
Laértius, x. I. 31.139. And in agreement with this we find 
the word by him associated with ioo@eos (Ne Suav. Viv. 
Posse, 7), with aidvos (Adv. Col. 13), with dvéxXeurros (De 
Def. Orac. 51), with ayévyntos (De Stoic. Rep. 38), with 
ayévntos (De Ei ap. Delph. 19), with amaOns (De Def. Orac. 
20) ; 80, too, with oAvptTvos by Philo, and with other epithets 
corresponding. ‘Immortal’ we have rendered it or one 
occasion (1 Tim.i. 17); but there is a clear distinction 
between it and a@avaros or 0 Zywv aBavaciav (1 Tim. vi. 16) ; 
and ‘incorruptible,’ by which we have given it in other 
places (1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 52; 1 Pet. 1. 23), is to be pre- 
ferred; the word predicating of God that He is exempt 
from that wear and waste and final perishing; that $@opa, 
which time, and sin working in time, bring about in all 
which is outside of Him, and to which He has not com- 
municated of his own ad@apcia (1 Cor. xv. 523 cf. Isai. 
hh. 6; Heb. i. 10-12). 

’Apapavros occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. i. 4); 
once also in the Apocrypha, being joined there with 
Aaprrpos (Wisd. vi. 12); and dpapavtwos not oftener 
(1 Pet. v. 4). There may well be a question whether 
dpapdvtiwos, an epithet given to a crown, should not be 
rendered ‘of amaranths.’ We, however, have made no 
distinction between the two, having rendered both by 
the same circumlocution, ‘that fadeth not away’; our 
Translators no doubt counting ‘immarcescible ’—a word 
which has found favour with Bishops Hall and Taylor and 
with other scholarly writers of the seventeenth century— 
too much of an ‘inkhorn term’ to be admitted into our 
_ English Bible. Even the Rheims Translators, with‘ immar- 
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cescibilis’ in the Vulgate before them, have not ventured 
upon it. In this dudparros there is affirmed of the heavenly 
inheritance that it is exempt from that swift withering 
which is the portion of all the loveliness which springs out 
ofan earthly root; the most exquisite beauty which the 
natural world can boast, that, namely, of the flower, being 
also the shortest-lived (‘ breve lilium ’), the quickest to fall 
away and fade and die (Job xiv. 2; Ps. xxxvii. 2; clil. 15; 
Isai. xl. 6,7; Matt. vi. 30; Jam.i.9; 1 Pet. i. 24). All 
this is declared to find no place in that inheritance of 
unfading loveliness, reserved for the faithful in heaven. 

If, indeed, it be asked wherein @f@apros and dydpavtos 
differ, what the latter predicates concerning this heavenly 
inheritance which the former had not claimed already, 
the answer must be that essentially it claims nothing; 
yet with all this in awdpavros is contained, so to speak, a 
pledge that the more delicate grace, beauty, and bloom 
which it owns will as little wither and wane as will its 
solid and substantial worth depart. Not merely decay 
and corruption cannot touch it; but it shall wear its 
freshness, brightness, and beauty for ever. Estius: ‘ Im- 
marcescibilis est, quia vigorem suum et gratiam, instar 
amaranti floris, semper retinet, ut nullo unquam tempore 
possessori fastidium tediumve subrepat.’ 


§ lxix. peravoew, weTapedoma. 


It is often stated by theologians of the Reformation 
period that perdvora and petapédera, with their several 
verbs, petavosity and petapéreo Oat, are so far distinct, that 
where it is intended to express the mere desire that the 
done might be undone, accompanied with regrets or even 
with remorse, but with no effective change of heart, there 
the latter words are employed ; but where a true change 
of heart toward God, there the former. It was Beza, I 
believe, who first strongly urged this. He was followed 
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by many; thus see Spanheim, Dud. Evang. vol. iii. dub. 9 ; 
and Chillingworth (Sermons before Charles I. p. 11): ‘To 
this purpose it is worth the observing, that when the 
Scripture speaks of that kind of repentance, which is only 
sorrow for something done, and wishing it undone, it con- 
stantly useth the word perauédeca, to which forgiveness of 
sins is nowhere promised. So it is written of Judas the 
son of perdition (Matt. xxvii. 3), werapernGeis arrétpewe, he 
repented and went and hanged himself, and so constantly 
in Other places. But that repentance to which remission 
of sins and salvation is promised, is perpetually expressed 
by the word peravola, which signifieth a thorough chance 
of the heart and soul, of the life and actions.’ 

Let me, before proceeding further, correct a slight in- 
accuracy in this statement. Merayédeca nowhere occurs 
in the N. T.: only once in the Old (Hos. x1. 8). So faras 
we are dealing with N. T. synonyms, it is properly between 
the verbs alone that the comparison can be instituted, and 
a distinction drawn; though, indeed, what stands good of 
them will stand good of their substantives as well. But 
even after this correction made, the statement will itself 
need a certain qualification. Jeremy Taylor allows as 
much; whose words—they occur in his great treatise, On 
the Doetrine and Practice of Repentance, ch. 11. 1, 2—areas 
follows: ‘The Greeks use two words to express this duty, 
petapéreia and petavoia. Metapedecais from petapuereto Gar, 
post factum angi et cruciari, to be afflicted in mind, to be 
troubled for our former folly; it is dvcapéotnots eri 
renmparypévors, saith Phavorinus, a being displeased for what 
we have done, and it is generally used for all sorts of re- 
pentance ; but more properly to signify either the beginning 
of a good, or the whole state of an ineffective, repentance. 
In the first sense we find it in St. Matthew, duets d2 idovtes 
od peTELErnOTE VITEPOY TOU TITTEVTAL ALTM, ‘and ye, seeing, 
did not repent that ye might believe Him.’ Of the second 
sense we have an examplein Judas. wetapedr/Oers améotpewe, 
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he “repented” too, but the end of it was he died with 
anguish and despair. . . . There is in this repentance a 
sorrow for what is done, a disliking of the thing with its 
consequents and effect, and so far also it is a change of 
mind. But it goes no further than so far to change the 
mind that it brings trouble and sorrow, and such things 
as are the natural events of it. ... When there was a 
difference made, petavora was the better word, which does 
not properly signify the sorrow for having done amiss, but 
something that is nobler than it, but brought in at the 
gate of sorrow. For 7 xata Osoyv Av, a godly sorrow, 
that is perapéneva, or the first beginning of repentance, 
petavovay Katepyalerat, worketh this better repentance, 
peTavolay apeTapméednTtoy and eis cwrnpiav.” Thus far Jeremy 
Taylor. Presently, however, he admits that ‘ however the 
grammarians may distinguish them, yet the words are 
used promiscuously,’ and that no rigid line of discrimina- 
tion can be drawn between them as some have attempted 
to draw. This in its measure is true, yet not so true but 
that a predominant use of one and of the other can very 
clearly be traced. There was, as is well known, a conflict 
between the early Reformers and the Roman Catholic 
divines whether ‘ posnitentia,’ as the latter affirmed, or 
‘resipiscentia,’ as Beza and the others, was the better 
Latin rendering of weravora. There was much to be said 
on both sides; but it is clear that if the standing word 
had been petapérea, and not petavora, this would have 
told to a certain degree in favour of the Roman Catholic 
view. ‘ Poenitentia,’ says Augustine (De Ver. et Fuls. Pan. 
e. vill.}, ‘est quedam dolentis vindicta, semper puniens in 
se quod delet commisisse.’ 

Meravoety 1s properly to know after, as wpovoeiy to know 
before, and petavota ufterknowledge, as rpévora fur know- 
ledge 3 which is well brought out by Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Strom. li. 6): ec eh’ ots paptev petevonrav, el cuvEcy 
ExaPev eh ois wraioev, Kal pseTeyvw, OTEp EOTL, ETA TAadTA 

8 
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Zyvw Bpadeia yap yvaeats, perdvoa. So inthe Florilegium 
of Stobeeus, i. 14: od petavoeiv ddd Trpovosiv ypn Tov avdpa 
Tov codov. At its next step petdvora signifies the change 
of mind consequent on this after-knowledge ; thus Tertul- 
lian (Adv. Marcion. ii. 24): ‘In Greco sermone poeniten- 
tie nomen non ex delicti confessione, sed ex animi demu- 
tatione, compositum est.’ At its third, itis regret for the 
course pursued ; resulting from the change of mind con- 
sequent on this after-knowledge; with a dvcapéaTyots, or 
displeasure with oneself thereupon ; ‘ passio quedam animi 
que veniat de offensi sententix prioris,’ which, as Ter- 
tullian (De Peentt. 1) affirms, was all that the heathen 
understood by it. At this stage of its meaning it is found 


associated with Syyyos (Plutarch, Quom. Am. ab Adul, 12) 5 _ 


with aicyivn (De Virt. Mor. 12); with wo@os (Pericles, 10; 
ef. Lucian, De Saltat. 84). Last of all it signifies change 
of conduct for the future, springing from all this. At the 
same time this change of mind, and of action upon this 
following, may be quite as well a change for the worse 
as for the better; there is no need that it should bea 
‘resipiscentia’ as well; this is quite a Christian super- 
addition to the word. Thus A. Gellius (xvii. 1. 6): ‘ Pe- 
nitere tum dicere solemus, cum quie ipsi fecimus, aut que 
de nostri, voluntate nostroque consilio facta sunt, ea nobis 
post incipiunt displicere, sententiamque in lis nostram 
demutamus.’ In hke manner Plutarch (Sept. Sap. Conv. 
21) tells us of two murderers, who, having spared a child, 
afterwards ‘repented’ (wetevoncar), and sought to slay 
it; perauwéreca 18 used by him in the same sense of a 
repenting of good (De Ser. Num. Vin. 11); so that here 
also Tertullian had right in his complaint (De Pwnit. 1): 
‘Quam autemin peenitentiz actu irrationaliter deversentur 
[ethnici], vel uno isto satis erit expedire, cum illam etiam 
in bonis actis suis adhibent. Pcenitet fidei, amoris, sim- 
plicitatis, patientiz, misecricordim, prout quid in ingratiam 
cecidit.2 The regret may be, and often is, quite uncon- 
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nected with the sense of any wrong done, of the violation 
of any moral law, may be simply what our fathers were 
wont to call ‘ hadiwist’ (had-I-wist better, I should have 
acted otherwise) ; thus see Plutarch, De Lib. Ed. 14 ; Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 12; De Soler. Anim. 3: Avr SV adryndovos, Hv 
petavotav ovouafopev, ‘ displeasure with oneself, proceeding 
from pain, which we call repentance’ (Holland). That 
it had sometimes, though rarely, an ethical meaning, 
none would of course deny, in which sense Plutarch 
(De Ser. Num. Vin. 6) has a passage in wonderful har- 
mony with Rom. ni. 4; and another (De Trang. Anim, 
19), in which petapedera and petdvora are interchangeably 
used. 

It is only after werdvora has been taken up into the uses 
of Scripture, or of writers dependant on Scripture, that it 
comes predominantly to mean a change of mind, taking a 
wiser view of the past, cuvaicOnars yuyis ed’ ols érpakev 
atorots (Phavorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past, 
and out ofall this a change of life for the better; éarratpod) 
tov Biov (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 11. 245 a), or 
as Plato already had, in part at least, described it, 
petactpodn amo Tov cKiov eri to dos (Rep. vil. 532 Lb) 
TEptaTtpopy, Wuxis meptaywyyn (ep. vil. 521 c). This is 
all imported into, does not etymologically nor yet by 
primary usage lie in, the word. Not very frequent in the 
Septuagint or the Apocrypha (yet see Eeclus. xliv. 15; 
Wisd. xi. 243 xil. 10, 19; and for the verb, Jer. viii. 6), 
it is common in Philo, who joins petavora with BeArATiwots 
(De Abrah. 3), explaining it as zpos to BéXtLov 2) petaBor) 
(ibid. and De Pen. 2); while in the N. T. peravoety and 
petavota, Whenever they are used in the N. T., and it is 
singular how rarely this in the writings of St. Paul is the 
case, wetavoeiy but once (2 Cor. xit. 21), and perdvora ouly 
four times (Rom. 11. 43 2 Cor. vil. 9, 10; 2 Tim. ii. 25), 
are never employed in other than an ethical sense; ‘die 
unter Schmerz der Reue sich im Personleben des Menschen 

6 2 
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vollziehende radicale Umstimmung,’ Delitzsch has finely 
described it. 

But while thus weravoeivand petavoa gradually advanced 
in depth and fulness of meaning, till they became the fixed 
and recognized words to express that mighty change in 
mind, heart, and life wrought by the Spirit of God (‘such 
a virtuous alteration of the mind and purpose as begets a 
like virtuous change in the life and practice,’ Kettlewell), 
which we call repentance ; the like honour was very par- 
tially vouchsafed to perayéreva and petapércoOar. The first, 
styled by Plutarch cwrteipa daipwv, and by him explained as 
n él Tats ndovais, Goat Tapdvomot Kal axpatets, aiayvvy (De 
Gen. Soc. 22), associated by him with BapvOupia (An Vit. ad 
Inf. 2), by Plato with tapayn (Rep. ix. 577 e; cf. Plutarch, 
De Cohib. Ird, 16), has been noted as never occurring in 
the N. T.; the second only five times; and designating on 
one of these the sorrow of this world which worketh 
death, of Judas Iscariot (Matt. xxvii. 3), and on another 
expressing, not the repentance of men, but the change of 
mind of God (Heb. vii. 21) ; and this while petavova occurs 
some five and twenty, and pezavoety some five and thirty 
times. Those who deny that either in profane or sacred 
Greek any traceable difference existed between the words 
ure able, in the former, to point to passages where peta- 
érXeca is used in all those senses which have been here 
claimed for petdavora, to others where the two are employed 
us convertible terms, and both to express remorse (Plutarch, 
De Trang. Anim. 19); in the latter, to passages in the 
N. T. where petapérco@ae implies all that peravoety would 
have implied (Matt. xxi. 29, 32). But all this freely 
adimitted, there does remain, both in sacred and profane 
use, a very distinct preference for weravota as the expression 
of the nobler repentance. This we might, indeed, have 
expected beforehand, from the relative etymological force 
of the words. He who has changed his mind about the 
past is in the way to change everything ; he who has an 
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after care may have little or nothing more than a selfish 
dread of the consequences of what he has done (Aristotle, 
Kihie. Nic. ix. 4. 10: peraperelas of hairdos yépovcty) 3 80 
that the long dispute on the relation of these words with 
one another may be summed up in the statement of Bengel, 
which seems to me to express the exact truth of the 
matter; allowing a difference, but not urging it too far 
(Gnomon N.T.; 2 Cor.vii. 10): ‘ Vietymi petavora proprie 
est mentis, wetapéreca voluntatis; quod illa sententiam, 
hee solicitudinem vel potius studium mutatum dicat. ... 
Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti consiliive peenitet, 
sive peenitentia bona sit sive mala, sive male rei sive bone, 
sive cum mutatione actionum in posterum, sive citra eam. 
Veruntamen si usum spectes, petayérXera plerunque est 
peecov vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares: weravora vero, in N.T. preesertim, in bonam partem 
sumitur, quo notatur peenitentia totius vite ipsorumque 
nostri quodammodo: sive tota illa beata mentis post 
errorem et peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affectibus 
eam ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequuntur. Hine 
fit ut weravoeiy seepe in imperativo ponatur, perapercio ar 
nunquam : ceteris autem locis, ubicunque petdvoa legitur, 
peTaperecay possis substituere: sed non contra.’ Compare 
Witsius, De Gicon. Fed. Det, ii. 12. 130-136; Girdlestone, 
Old Testament Synonyms, p. 153 sqq. 


§Ixx. popdi), oxipa, idea. 
THESE words are none of them of frequent recurrence in 
the N. T., wopdy occurring there only twice (Mark xvi. 12; 
Phil. ii. 6) ; but compare popdworts (Rom. ii. 20; 2 Tim. iii, 
5); exe not oftener (1 Cor. vil. 313 Phil. ii. 8); and coca 
only once (Matt. xxvili. 3). Mopdy is ‘ form,’ ‘forma,’ 
‘gestalt’; oyiua is ‘ fashion,’ ‘ habitus,’ ‘ figur’; cosa, 
‘appearance,’ ‘species,’ ‘erscheinung.’? The first two, 
which occur not unfrequently toge-her (Plutarch, Symp. 
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Vili. 2. 3), are objective; for the ‘ form’ and the ‘ fashion’ 
of a thing would exist, were it alone in the universe, and 
whether there were any to behold it or no. The other 
(62a = eid0s, John v. 37) is subjective, the appearance of a 
thing implying some to whom this appearance is made; 
there must needs be a seer before there can be a seen. 
We may best study the distinction between popdy and 
oxy7jpa, and at the same time estimate its importance, by aid 
of that great doctrinal passage (Phil. 11. 6-8), in which St. 
Paul speaks of the Eternal Word before his Incarnation 
as subsisting “in the form of God” (& popdy Ged 
uTdpywv), as assuming at his Incarnation “the form of a 
servant ” (wopdiy SovrAov AaBwv), and after his Incarnation 
and during his walk upon earth as “ being found in 
fashion as a man” (cynpate eipebeis ws avOpwios). The 
Fathers were wont to urge the first phrase, gv poppy Geov 
UTdapxewv, against the Arians (thus Hilary, De Trin. viii. 
45 ; Ambrose, Ep. 46; Gregory of Nyssa, Con. Eunom. 
4); and the Lutherans did the same against the 
Socinians, as a ‘dictum probans’ of the absolute divinity 
of the Son of God; that is, wopdy for them was here 
equivalent to odoia or ducts. This cannot, however, as is 
now generally acknowledged, be maintained. Doubtless 
there does le in the words a proof of the divinity of 
Christ, but this implicitly and not explicitly. Mopdy is 
not=ovoia: at the same time none could be é popd7 
@zod who was not God; as is well put by Bengel: ‘ Forma 
Dei non est natura divina, sed tamen is qui in forma 
Dei extabat, Deus est;’ and this because popd, like the 
Latin ‘forma,’ the German ‘ gestalt,’ signifies the form 
as it is the utterance of the inner life; not ‘ being,’ but 
‘mode of being,’ or better, ‘mode of existence’; and 
only God could have the mode of existence of God. But 
He who had thus been from eternity év wopd7 Ocod (John 
xvii. 5), took at his Incarnation popdyv dovaAov. The verity 
of his Incarnation is herein implied; there was nothing 
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docetic, nothing phantastic about it. His manner of 
existence was now that of a doiXos, that is, of a Sods Tod 
@cov: for in the midst of all our Lord’s humiliations He 
was never a dodA0s avOpwrwv. Their didxovos He may 
have been, and from time to time eminently was (John 
xi. 4,5; Matt. xx. 28); this was part of his tazretvwors 
mentioned in the next verse; but their dovAos never; 
they, on the contrary, his. It was with respect of God He 
so emptied Himself of his glory, that, from that manner 
of existence in which He thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, He became his servant. 

The next clause, “‘and heing found in fashion (cyjparte) 
as a man,” is very instructive for the distinguishing of 
oyjpa from popdy. The verity of the Son’s Incarnation 
was expressed, as we have seen, in the popdyv Sovrocu 
AaBwv. ‘These words which follow do but declare the 
outward facts which came under the knowledge of his 
fellow-men, with therefore an emphasis on evpefeis: He 
was by men found in fashion as a man, the aya here 
signifying his whole outward presentation, as Bengel puts 
it well: ‘cya, habitus, cultus, vestitus, victus, gestus, 
sermones et actiones.’ In none of these did there appear 
any difference between Him and the other children of men. 
This superficial character of ayia appears in its asso- 
ciation with such words as ypa@pa (Plato, Gorg. 20; Theetet. 
163 b) and itroypady (Legg. v. 737 d) ; as in the definition of 
it which Plutarch gives (De Plac. Phil. 14): éorin éripdvera 
Kal Teptypady Kat Tépas owpatos. The two words are used 
in an instructive antithesis by Justin Martyr (1 Apol. 9). 

The distinction between them comes out very clearly 
in the compound verbs petacynpartivey and perapoppovv. 
Thus if I were to change a Dutch garden into an Itahan, 
this would be peracynpaticpos: butif I were to transform 
a garden into something wholly different, as into a city, 
this would be petapyopdwors. It is possible for Satan 
petacynuatife himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 
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14); he can take the whole outward semblance of such. 
But to any such change of his it would be impossible to 
apply the petayoppotcbas: for this would imply a change 
not external but internal, not of accidents but of essence, 
which lies quite beyond his power. How fine and subtle 
is the variation of words at Rom. xii. 2; though ‘con- 
formed’ and ‘ transformed’! in our Translation have failed 
adequately to represent it. ‘Do not fall in,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘with the fleeting fashions of this world, nor be 
yourselves fashioned to them (py cvoynparifec@e), but 
undergo a deep abiding change (d\Ad petapopgodcbe) by 
the renewing of your mind, such as the Spirit of God 
alone can work in you’ (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18). Theodoret, 
commenting on this verse, calls particular attention to 
this variation of the word used, a variation which it would 
task the highest skill of the English scholar adequately 
to reproduce in his own language. Among much else 
which is interesting, hesays: 2d/dacxev doov mpos Ta TapovTa 
THs apEeTis TO Oudhopov' Tabta yap éxdreoe cya, THY 
apeTny 68 popdnv’ 7 wopdy O& dhnOav trpayudTov onuavTeKn, 
TO O& oXHpa EvdtdAUTOY ypnuwa. Meyer perversely enough 
rejects all this, and has this note: ‘ Beide Worte stehen 
im Gegensatze nur durch die Priipositionen, ohne Differenz 
des Stamm-Verba;’ with whom Fritzsche agrees (in luc.). 
One can understand a commentator overlooking, but 
scarcely one denying, the significance of this change. 
For the very different uses of one word and the other, see 
Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Amic. 7, where both occur. 

At the resurrection Christ shall transfigure (wetacyn- 
paticet) the bodies of his saints (Phil. iii. 21; ef. 1 Cor. 
XV. 53); on which statement Calov remarks, ‘Ille pera- 


1 The Authorized Version is the first which uses ‘ transformed ’ here ; 
Wiclif and the Rheims, both following closely the Vulzate, ‘transtigured,’ 
and the intermediate Reformed Versions, ‘changed into the fashion of.’ 
If the distinctions here drawn are correct, and if they stand good in 
Eoglish as well as Greek, ‘ transformed’ is not the word. 
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eynuaticnos non substantialem mutationem, sed acciden- 
talem, non ratione quidditatis corporis nostri, sed ratione 
qualitatum, salva quidditate, importat:’ but the changes 
of heathen deities into wholly other shapes were petapop- 
gwoes. In the peracynpatiopos there is transition, but 
no absolute solution of continuity. The butterfly, prophetic - 
type of man’s resurrection, is immeasurably more beautiful 
than the grub, yet has been duly unfolded from it; but 
when Proteus transforms himself into a flame, a wild beast, 
a running stream (Virgil, Georg. iv. 442), each of these 
disconnected with all that went before, there is here a 
change not of the cyjjpa merely, but of the popdn (cf. 
Euripides, Hec. 1266; Plato, Locr. 104e). When the 
Evangelist records that after the resurrection Christ ap- 
peared to his disciples év érépa popdy (Mark xvi. 12), the 
words intimate to us how vast the mysterious change to 
which his body had been submitted, éven as they are in 
keeping with the petepopdwOn of Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 2 ; 
the transformation upon the Mount being a prophetic 
anticipation of that which hereafter should be ; compare 
Dan. iv. 33, where Nebuchadnezzar says of himself, 7 
poppy ov erreotpeen els eye. 

The pop then, it may be assumed, is of the essence of 
a thing.’ We cannot conceive the thing as apart from this 
its formality, to use ‘ formality ’ in the old logical sense ; 
the oyjpa is its accident, having to do, not with the 
‘ quidditas,’ but the ‘ qualitas,’ and, whatever changes it 
may undergo, leaving the ‘ quidditas ’ untouched, the thing 
itself essentially, or formally, the same as it was before ; 
as one has said, wopdy ducews cyijpa éEews. Thus oyijpa 
Baowtixov (Lucian, Pisce. 35 ; cf. Sophocles, Antig. 1148) 1s 
the whole outward array and adornment of a monarch— 
diadem, tiara, sceptre, robe (cf. Lucian, Hermot. 86)—all 


1 ‘La forme est nécessairement en rapport avec la matiére ou avec le 
fond. La figure au contraire est plus indépendante des objets; se con- 
goit a part’ (Lafaye, Syn. Fran. p. 617). 
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which he might lay aside, and remain king notwithstand- 
ing. Itin no sort belongs or adheres to the man as a 
part of himself. Thus Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 


p. 985): : ; 
mpaov Kaxoupyos oxnp’ UrewredOwv avnp 
KEKPULLLEVN KEiTAaL Tayis Tois TANG ov. 


Thus, too, the oyjya tod xorpod passes away (1 Cor. vil. 
31), the image being here probably drawn from the shift- 
ing scenes of a theatre, but the coopos itself abides; there 
18 NO TéXos TOD KogpOod, but only Tov aiwvos, or TAY alwver. 
For some valuable remarks on the distinction between 
Hopdyn and oy7jua see The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No. 7, pp. 113, 116, 1213; and the same drawn 
out more fully by Bishop Lightfoot, their author, in his 
Commentary on the Philippians, pp. 125-131. 

The use in Latin of ‘forma’ and ‘figura’ so far cor- 
responds with those severally of popdy and cyjpa, that 
while ‘ figura forme’ occurs not rarely (‘ veterem forme 
servare figuram’; cf. Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1. 32), ‘forma 
figure’ never (see Doderlein, Latein. Syn. vol. i. p. 87). 
Contrast too in English ‘deformed’ and ‘ disfigured.’ A 
hunchback is ‘ deformed,’ a man that has been beaten 
about the face may be ‘ disfigured’; the deformity is 
bound up in the very existence of the one; the disfigure- 
ment of the other may in a few days have quite passed 
away. In ‘ transformed’ and ‘ transfigured ’ it 1s easy to 
recognize the same distinction. 

*16éa on the one occasion of its use in the N. T. (Matt. 
XXVill. 3) is rendered ‘countenance,’ as at 2 Mace. 1. 16 
‘face.’ It is not a happy translation; ‘ appearance’ 
would be better; ‘species sub oculos cadens,’ not the 
thing itself, but the thing as beholden; thus Plato (Rep. 
ix. 588c), mdarre tOgav Onpiov trotxidrov, ‘ Fashion to thy- 
self the image of a manifold beast’ ; so (6éa Tod rpocwrrov, 
the look of the countenance (Plutarch, Pyrr. 3, and often) ; 
idea kados, fair to look on (Pindar, Olymp. x1. 122) ; yeovos 
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idza, the appearance of snow (Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 
48). Plutarch defines it, the last clause of his definition 
alone concerning us here (De Plac. Phil. i. 9): i8éa éoriv 
OVTlA ATwMpaTos, aUTH ev py bhectaoa Kal” avTHy, Eixovi- 
Covca d& Tas dpopdous UAas, Kai aitia y.wopévn Ths TovTwV 
deiEews. The word is constant to this definition, and to 
the ideiv lying at its own base ; oftentimes it is manifestly 
so, as in the following quotation from Philo, which is 
further instructive as showing how fundamentally his doc- 
trine of the Logos differed from St. John’s, was in fact a 
denial of it in its most important element: o 62 tepave 
tovtwy [Tay yepovBin] Aoyos Oetos eis opatny odK AOE 
ideav (De Prof. 19).—On the distinction between eidos and 
idga, and how far the Platonic philosophy admits a dis- 
tinction between them at all, see Stallbaum’s note on 
Plato’s Republic, x. 5966; Donaldson’s Cratylus, 3rd ed. 
p- 105; and Thompson’s note on Archer Butler’s Lectures, 
vol. ii. p. 127. 


§ Ixxi. Wuytxos, capKixos. 


Wuytxos occurs six times in the N. T. On three of these 
it cannot be said to have a distinctly ethical employment ; 
seeing that in them it is only the meanness of the copa Wu- 
yixov Which the faithful now bear about that is contrasted 
with the glory of the céua mvevpatixov which they shall 
bear (1 Cor. xv. 44 bis, 46). On the other three occasions 
a moral emphasis rests on the word, and in every instance 
a most depreciatory. Thus St. Paul declares the yuysxos 
receives not and cannot receive, as having no organ for 
their reception, the things of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. il. 
14); St. James (ili. 15) characterizes the wisdom which 
is vuyexn, aS also ésriyesos, ‘earthly,’ and dauoviwdns, 
‘ devilish ;’ St. Jude explains the yuycxot as those mveipa 
pn éyovtes (ver. 19). The word nowhere appears in the 
Septuagint; but yuytxws in the sense of ‘ heartily’ (=é« 
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wuyijs, Col. iii. 23) twice in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 
373 Xlv. 24). 

It is at first with something of surprise that we find 
auytxos thus employed, and keeping this company; and 
the modern fashion of talking about the soul, as though it 
were the highest part of man, does not diminish this sur- 
prise; would rather lead us to expect to find it associated 
with wvevpatixos, as though there were only light shades 
of distinction between them. But, indeed, this (which 
thus takes us by surprise) is characteristic of the inner 
differences between Christian and heathen, and indicative 
of those better gifts and graces which the Dispensation of 
the Spirit has brought into the world. Wuycxos, continu- 
ally used as the highest in later classical Greek literature— 
the word appears first in Aristotle—being there opposed 
to capxixos (Plutarch, Ve Suav. Vivi Posse, 14), or, where 
there is no ethical antithesis, to cwpartixos (Aristotle, Ethie. 
Nic. iii. 10. 2; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 9; Polybius, vi. 
5. 7), and constantly employed in praise, must come down 
from its high estate, another so much greater than it being 
installed in the highest place of all. That old philosophy 
knew of nothing higher than the soul of man; but Reve- 
lation knows of the Spirit of God, and of Him making 
his habitation with men, and calling out an answering 
spirit inthem. There was indeed a certain reaching out 
after this higher in the distinction which Lucretius and 
others drew between the ‘anima’ and the ‘ animus,’ 
giving, as they did, the nobler place to the last. Ac- 
cording to Scripture the wuyn, no less than the capé, 
belongs to the lower region of man’s being; and if a double 
employment of yuyy there (as at Matt. xvi. 26; Mark vii. 
35), requires a certain caution in this statement, it is at 
any rate plain that Wuycexos is not a word of honour! any 

1 Ttilary has not gute, however nearly, extricated himself from this 


notion, and in the following passage certainly ascribes more to the Puyecos 
than the Scriptures do, however plainly he sets him in opposition to the 
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more than capxixos, being an epithet quite as freely ap- 
plied to this lower. The Wuycxos of Scripture is one for 
whom the Wuy7 is the highest motive power of life and 
action; in whom the mvetpa, as the organ of the divine 
IIvedpua, is suppressed, dormant, for the time as good as 
extinct; whom the operations of this divine Spirit have 
never lifted into the region of spiritual things (Rom. vii. 
14; viii. 1; Jude 1g). For a good collection of passages 
from the Greek Fathers in which yruycxos is thus employed, 
see Suicer, Thes. s. v. 

It may be affirmed that the capxicds and the yuyexos 
alike, in the language of Scripture, are set in opposition 
to the wvevpatixos. Both epithets ascribe to him of whom 
they are predicted a ruling principle antagonistic to the 
avevpa, though they do not ascribe the same. When 
St. Paul reminds the Ephesians how they lived once, 
“‘ fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind ” (Ephes. 
ii. 3), he describes them first as capxixol, and then as 
auxixoi. For, indeed, in men unregenerate there are two 
forms of the life lived apart from God ; and, though every 
unregenerate man partakes of both, yet in some one is 
more predominant, and in some the other. There are 
capxtxoi, in whom the cap is more the ruling principle, 
as there are Wvyixot, in whom the yuy7. It is quite true 
that odp& is often used in the N. T. as covering that 
entire domain of our nature fallen and made subject to 


mvevpatixds (Tract, in Ps. xiv. 3): ‘Apostolus et carnalem [oapkexsr] 
hominem posuit, et animalem (yuyxedr], et spiritalem [wvevparixov]; cars 
nalem, belluss modo divina et humana negligentem, cujus vita corporis 
famula sit, negotiosa cibu, somno, libidine. Animalis autem, qui ex 
judicio sensig humani quid decens honestumque sit, sentiat, atyue ab 
omnibus vitiis animo suo auctore se referat, suo proprio sensu utilia et 
honesta dijudicans; ut pecuniam spernat, ut jejuniis parcus sit, ut am- 
bitione careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. Spiritalis autem est, cui superiora 
illa ad Dominum studia sint, et hoc quod avit, per scientiam Dei ayat, 
intellizens et cognoscens qu sit voluntas [jus, et sciens quie ratio sit a 
Deo earnis assumpte, qui crucis triumphus, que mortis potestas, qu in 
virtute resurrectionis operatio.’ Compare lreniwus, y. 6, 
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vanity, in which sin springs up, and in which it moves 
(Rom. vii. 18; vill. 5). Thus the %pya tis capxds (Gal. 
v. I9-21) are not merely those sinful works that are 
wrought in and through the body, but those which move 
in the sphere and region of the mind as well; more than 
one half of those enumerated there belonging to the latter 
class. But for all this the word, covering at times the 
whole region of that in man which is alienated from God 
and from the life in God, must accept its limitation when 
the yvy7 is brought in to claim that which is peculiarly 
its Own. 

There is an admirable discussion on the difference 
between the words, in Bishop Reynolds’ Latin sermon on 
1 Cor. ii. 14, preached before the University of Oxford, 
with the title Animalis Homo (Works, Lond. 1826, vol. iv. 
p- 349). I quote the most important paragraph bearing 
on the matter in hand: ‘Verum cum homo ex carne et 
animi constet, sitque anima pars hominis prestantior, 
quamvis spius irregenitos, propter appetitum in vitia 
pronum, atque precipites concupiscentie motus, cdpxa et 
capxixovs Apostolus noster appellet ; hic tamen hujusmodi 
homines a preestantiore parte denominat, ut eos se intelli- 
gere ostendat, non qui libidinis mancipia sunt, et crassis 
concupiscentiis vel nativam lumen obruunt (hujusmodi 
enim homines adoya Coa vocat Apostolus, 2 Pet. ii. 12), 
sed homines sapientie studio deditos, et qui ea sola, que 
stulta et absurda sunt, rejicere solent. Hic itaque puyexot 
sunt quotquot to mvedua ovKx Eyovar (Jud. 19), uteunque 
alias exquisitissimis nature dotibus priefulgeant, utcunque 
potissimam partem, nempe animam, omnigena eruditione 
excolant, et rectissime ad priescriptum rationis vitam 
dirigant. Denique eos hic wuyeeovs vocat, quos supra 
Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et istius seculi principes 
appellaverat, ut excludatur quidquid est nativie aut ac- 
quisite: perfectionis, quo natura: viribus assurecre possit 
ratio humana. Wuyixos, 0 To Tay Tots Noyiopois Tips Woyiis 
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di80vs, kal pn vopifwv avwbev SeicOar BonOelas, ut recte 
Chrysostomus: qui denique nihil in se eximium habet, 
preter animam rationalem, cujus solius lucem ductumque 
sequitur.” I add a few words of Grotius to the same effect 
(Annott. in N. T.; 1 Cor. ii. 14): ‘Non idem est auyixos 
dvOpwios et capxixos. WVuyixds est qui humane tantum 
rationis luce ducitur, capxvxos qui corporis affectibus guber- 
natur ; sed plerunque yvyecol aliqua in parte sunt capxuxot, 
ut Grecorum philosophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, 
glorize aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hic [1 Cor. ii. 
14] nihil aliud designatur quam homo humana tantum 
ratione nitens, quales erant Judzorum plerique et philo- 
sophi Greecorum.’ 

The question, how to translate yuyzxes, is one not very 
easy to answer. ‘ Soulish,’ which some have proposed, has 
the advantage of standing in the same relation to ‘ soul’ 
that yruyixos does to aruyy} and ‘ animalis’ to ‘anima’; but 
the word is hardly English, and would certainly convey 
no meaning at all to ordinary English readers. Wiclif 
rendered it ‘beastly,’ which, it need hardly be said, had 
nothing for him of the meaning of our ‘bestial’ (see my 
Select Glossary, 8. v.) ; but was simply =‘ animal’ (he found 
‘animalis’ in his Vulgate) ; the Rhemish ‘ sensual,’ which, 
at Jam. iii. 15; Jude 19, our Translators have adopted, 
substituting this for ‘ fleshly,’ which was in Cranmer’s and 
the Geneva Version. On the other three occasions they 
have rendered it ‘natural.’ These are both unsatisfactory 
renderings, and ‘sensual’ more so now than at the time 
when our Version was made, ‘sensual’ and ‘sensuality’ 
having considerably modified their meaning since that 
time; and now implying a deeper degradation than once 
they did. On the whole subject of the relations of the yuy)) 
to the odp& and the wvedua, there is much very interest- 
ing, thoneh not very casy to master, in Delitzsch’s Psycho- 
loyy, English Version, pp. 109-128. 
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§ xxii. capKixos, capkuivos. 


A DISCUSSION on the relations between Yuyixos and capxxos 
naturally draws after it one on the relations between cap- 
«ixés and another form of the same, oapxivos, which occurs 
three, or perhaps four, times in the N. T.; only once in- 
deed in the received text (2 Cor. iii. 3); but the evidence 
is overwhelming for the right it has to a place at Rom. 
vil. 143; Heb. vil. 16, as well, while a proponderance of 
evidence is in favour of allowing cdpxivos to stand also at 
1 Cor. iii. 1. 

Words with the termination in -.vos, wetovctactikd as 
they are called, designating, as they most frequently do, 
the stuff of which anything is made (see Donaldson, 
Cratylus, 3rd edit. p. 458; Winer, Gramm. § xvi. 3; 
Fritzsche, Ep. ad Rom. vol. 11. p. 46), are common in the 
N.T.; thus @vivos, of thyine wood (Rev. xviii. 12), tddAwwos, 
of glass, glassen (Rev. iv. 6), vaxivOwos (Rev. ix. 17), dep- 
patwos (Matt. ili. 4), axdv@wos (Mark xv. 17). One of 
these is cdpxwvos, the only form of the word which classical 
antiquity recognized (capxcxos, like the Latin ‘ carnalis,’ 
having been called out by the ethical necessities of the 
Church), and at 2 Cor. iii. 3 well rendered ‘ fleshy’; that 
is, having flesh for the substance and material of which it 
is composed. I am unable to affirm that the word 
‘ fleshen’ ever existed in the English language. If it had 
done so, and still survived, it would be better still; for 
‘fleshy’ may be ‘ carnosus,’ as undoubtedly may odpxuvos 
as well (Plato, Legg. x. 906 c; Aristotle, Lthic. Nic. iii, 
g. 3), while ‘fleshen’ must mean what cupxivos means 
here, namely ‘carneus,’ or having flesh for its material. 
The former existence of such a word is not improbable, 
many of a like form having once been current, which have 
now passed away; as, for example, ‘stonen,’ ‘hornen,’ 
‘hairen,’? ‘clayen’ (all in Wiclit’s Bible), ‘ threaden’ 
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(Shakespeare), ‘tinnen’ (Sylvester), ‘milken,’ ‘ breaden,’ 
‘reeden,’ with many more (see my English Past and Pre- 
sent, 10th edit. p. 256). Their perishing is to be regretted, 
for they were often by no means superfluous. The German 
has ‘steinig’ and ‘steinern,’ and finds use for both; as 
the Latin does for ‘lapidosus’ and ‘ lapideus,’ for ‘ saxo- 
sus’ and ‘saxeus.? We might have done the same for 
‘stony’ and ‘stonen’; a ‘stony’ place is one where the 
stones are many, a ‘ stonen’ vessel would be a vessel made 
of stone (see John ii. 6; Rev. ix. 20, Wiclif’s Version, 
where the word is found). Or again, a ‘ glassy’ sea is a 
sea resembling glass, a ‘glassen’ sea is a sea made of 
glass. And thus too ‘fleshly,’ ‘fleshy,’ and ‘ fleshen,’ 
would have been none too many; as little as are ‘ earthly,’ 
‘earthy,’ and ‘ earthen,’ for each of which we are able to 
find its own proper employment. 

‘Fleshly’ lusts (‘ carnal’ is the word oftener employed 
in our Translation, but in fixing the relations between 
gapxixos and odpxivos, it will be more convenient to em- 
ploy ‘fleshly ’ and ‘ fleshy’) are lusts which move and stir 
in the ethical domain of the flesh, which have in that 
rebellious region of man’s corrupt and fallen nature their 
source and spring. Such are the capxixat ériBvpiat (1 Pet. 
ii. 11), and the man is capxixos who allows to the cap& 
a place which does not belong to it of right. It is in its 
place so long as it is under the dominion of the wvedpa, 
and receives a law from it; but becomes the source of all 
sin and all opposition to God so soon as the true positions 
of these are reversed, and that rules which should have 
been ruled. When indeed St. Paul says of the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. ili. 1) that they were ocapeivol, he finds serious 
fault indeed with them; but the accusation is far less 
grave than if he had written capxixoe instead. He does 
not hereby charge them with positive active opposition to 
the Spirit of God—-this is evident from the @s y)7rtoe with 
which he proceeds to explain it—but only that they were 

T 
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intellectually as well as spiritually tarrying at the thresh- 
old of the faith (cf. Heb. v. 11, 12); making no progress, 
and content to remain where they were, when they might 
have been carried far onward by the mighty transforming 
powers of that Spirit freely given to them of God. He 
does not charge them in this word with being anti- 
spiritual, but only with being unspiritual, with being flesh 
and little more, when they might have been much more. 
He goes on indeed, at ver. 3, 4, to charge them with the 
graver guilt of allowing the odp& to work actively, as a 
ruling principle in them; and he consequently changes 
his word. They were not ocdpxivot only, for no man and 
no Church can long tarry at this point, but capxioi as 
well, and, as such, full of “envying and strife and 
divisions.” 

In what way our Translators should have marked the 
distinction between odpxwos and capxixos here it is not 
so easy to suggest. It is most likely, indeed, that the 
difficulty did not so much as present itself to them, accept- 
ing, as they probably did, the received text, in which there 
is no variation of the words. At 2 Cor. iii. 3 all was 
plain before them: the capxivar waxes are, as they have 
given it well, the “ fleshy tables’; Erasmus observing to 
the point there, that ocdpxivos, not capxixos, is used, ‘ ut 
materiam intelligas, non qualitatem.’ St. Paul is drawing 
a contrast between the tables of stone on which the law of 
Moses was written and the tables of flesh on which 
Christ’s law is written, and exalting the last over the 
first; and so far from ‘ fleshy’ there being a dishonour- 
able epithet, it is a most honourable, serving as it does to 
set forth the superiority of the new Law over the old—the 
one graven on dead tables of stone, the other on the 
hearts of living men (cf. Ezek. xi. 193; xxxvi. 26; Jer. 
XXX1. 33; Heb. vill. 10; x. 16). 
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§ lxxill. von, wvedpa, Avepos, Naira, OUerra. 


From the words into comparison with which qvedua is 
here brought, it will be evident that it is proposed to deal 
with it in its natural and earthly, not in its supernatural 
and heavenly, meaning. Only I will observe, that on the 
relations between mvo7 and avebdua in this its higher sense 
there is a discussion in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xiii. 22; 
cf. De Anim. et hu. Orig. i. 14, 19. The first three words 
of this group, as they designate not things heavenly but 
things earthly, differ from one another exactly as, accord- 
ing to Seneca, do in the Latin ‘aér,’ ‘ spiritus,’ ‘ventus’ 
(Nat. Qu. v. 13): ‘Spiritum a vento motus! separat; vehe- 
mentior enim spiritus ventus est ; invicem spiritus leviter 
fluens aer.’ 

IIvo7 and wvedpua occur not seldom together, as at Isai. 
xlii. 5; lvii. 163; avon conveying the impression of a lighter, 
gentler, motion of the air than wvedpa, as ‘aura’ than 
‘ventus.” Compare Aristotle (De Mundo, iv. 10): Ta év dgpe 
TVEOVTA TLELPATA KaOvpEV ave“ous, aipas 52 Tas &E Uypod 
hepopévas exmrvoas. Pliny (Ep. v. 6) recognizes a similar 
distinction: ‘ Semper aér spiritu aliquo movetur ; frequen- 
tius tamen auras quam ventos habet’; Philo no less (Leg. 
Alleg. i. 14): mvony 62, dXX’ od mvetipa eipnnev, ws Siadopas 
ovons' TO péy yap TvEedpa vEevonTaL KaTa THY ioyiv Kal 
evToviay kat Suvapw’ 1) 6& Trvon ws av avpd Tis ote Kal ava- 
Oupiacts npewata Kai mpasia. Against this may be urged, 
that in one of the two places where mavo7 occurs in the 
N. T., namely Acts 1i. 2, the epithet @raia is attached to it, 
and it plainly is used of a strong and vehement wind (cf. 
Job xxxvii. 9). But, as De Wette has observed, this may 
be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that on that occa- 
sion it was necessary to reserve mvevya for the higher 


1 So quoted by Diderlein; but the edition of Seneca before me reads 
‘modus.’ 
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spiritual gift, whereof this 7vo7 was the sign and symbol ; 
and it would have introduced a perplexing repetition to 
have already employed mvevua here. 

IIvedpa is seldom used in the N. T.—indeed only at 
John iii. 8; Heb. i. 7 (in this last place not certainly )— 
for wind; but in the Septuagint often, as at Gen. viii. I; 
Ezek. xxxvii.9; Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of ™ in 
this last passage by ‘spirit,’ and not, as so often, by 
‘wind’ (Job i. 19; Ps. exlviii. 8), in our English Version, 
is to be regretted, obscuring as it does the remarkable 
connexion between this saying of the Preacher and our 
Lord’s words to Nicodemus (John ii. 8). He, who ever 
loves to move in the sphere and region of the QO. T., in 
those words of his, “The wind bloweth where it listeth,’’ 
takes up words of Ecclesiastes, “Thou knowest not what 
is the way of the wind ;” the Preacher having thus already 
indicated of what higher mysteries these courses of the 
winds, not to be traced by man, were the symbol. Ivedpa 
is found often in the Septuagint in connexion with zvon, 
but generally in a figurative sense (Job xxxiii. 4; Isai. 
xlii. 5; lvil. 16; and at 2 Sam. xxii. 16: mvo7 mvevpartos). 

Of dvepos Aristotle (De Mund. 4) gives this account: 
ovdev yap got avewos TANY ap TOAUS péwv Kal AOpoos, daTLS 
dpa xal mvevpa éyerar: we may compare Hippocrates: 
aveos yap ote népos pevya Kai yedua. Like ‘ventus’ and 
‘wind,’ aveuos is usually the strong, oftentimes the tem- 
pestuous, wind (1 Kin. xix. 11; Jobi. 19; Matt. vi. 25; 
John vi. 18; Acts xxvil. 14; Jam. il. 4; Plutarch, Pree. 
Conj. 12). It is interesting and instructive to observe that 
our Lord, or rather the inspired reporter of his conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus, which itself no doubt took place in 
Aramaic, uses not aveyos, but rvedua, as has been noted 
already, when he would seek analogies in the natural 
world for the mysterious movements, not to be traced 
by human eye, of the Holy Spirit; and this, doubtless, 
because there is nothing fierce or violent, but all measured 
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in his operation; while on the other hand, when St. Paul 
would describe men violently blown about and tempested 
on a sea of error, he speaks of them as «Avdwrifopevor xal 
mepipepowevoe travtt avéwo THs Sidacxadias (Ephes. iv. 14; 
cf. Jude 12 with 2 Pet. ii. 17). 

Aainayf is a word of uncertain derivation. It is probably 
formed by reduplication, and is meant to be imitative in 
sound of that which it designates. We meet it three 
times in the N. T. (Mark iv. 37; Luke vili. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 
17); oftener, but not often, in the Septuagint. It is our 
‘squall’; but with something more formidable about it 
than we commonly ascribe to the squall. Thus J. H. H. 
Schmidt, who, in his Synonymik, vol. ui. p. 218 sqq., has a 
very careful and full discussion on the whole group of 
words having to do with wind and weather, and the phe- 
nomena which these present, words in which the Greek 
language, as might be expected, is singularly rich, writes 
on Aatray thus: ‘Die Alten verstanden darunter ganz 
allgemein den unstiiten, aus finsteren Gewolk hervor- 
brechenden mit Regengiissen verbundenen hin und her to- 
benden Sturm.’ And examples which he gives quite bear 
out this statement; it is, as Hesychius explains it, avéwov 
avoTpody pe0” verou: or as Suidas, who brings in the fur- 
ther notion of darkness, pet’ avépwv du8pos Kai oxortos: the 
constant association in Homer of the epithets ceXaiv7) and 
épeuvy with AaiAay certainly implying that this feature 
of it, namely the darkness which goes along with it, 
should not be passed over (Il. x1. 7473 xvi. 3843 XX. 51). 

OverXa, joined with yvodos whenever it occurs in the 
Septuagint, namely at Deut. iv. 11; v. 22; Exod. x. 22, 
is found in the N. T. only at Heb. xii. 18, and sounds there 
rather as a reminiscence from the Septuagint, than a word 
which the writer would have otherwise employed. Schmidt 
is at much pains to distinguish it from the Homeric 
aerra, but with the difference between these we have 
nothing to do. It is sufficient to say thut in the OveAXa, 
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which is often a natural phenomenon wilder and fiercer, 
as it would seem, than the Aairay itself, there is not 
seldom the mingling in conflict of many opposing winds 
(Homer, Od. v. 3193 xii. 290), something of the turbulent 
cyclone. 


§ Ixxiv. doxwudfw, recpato. 


THESE words occur not seldom together, as at 2 Cor. xiii. 
5; Ps. xciv. 10 (at Heb. iii. 9 the better reading is év box 
facia); but notwithstanding that they are both in our 
English Version rendered ‘ prove’ (John vi. 6; Luke xiv. 
19), both ‘try’ (Rev. 11.2; 1 Cor. iii. 13), both ‘ examine’ 
(1 Cor. xi. 28; 2 Cor. xili. 5), they are not perfectly 
synonymous. In dociuafev, which has four other render- 
ines in our Version,—namcely, ‘discern’ (Luke xn. 56); 
‘like’ (Rom. i. 18); ‘approve’ (Rom. i. 18); ‘allow’ 
(Rom. xiv. 22),—hes ever the notion of proving a thing 
whether it be worthy to be received or not, being, as it is, 
nearly connected with déyecfar. In classical Greek it is 
the technical word for putting money to the doxtp2) or 
proof, by aid of the doxiucov or test (Plato, Tima us, 65 ¢3 
Plutarch, Def. Orac. 21); that which endures this proof 
being doxcuos, that which fails adoxipos, which words it 
will be well to recollect are not, at least immediately, con- 
nected with doxcipdfev, but with déyeoPar. Resting on the 
fact that this proving is through fire (1 Cor. iii. 13), doxe- 
pate and mvpovv are often found together (Ps. xev. 9; 
Jer. ix. 7). As employed in the N. T. do«:pagew almost 
always implies that the proof is victoriously surmounted, 
the proved is also approved (2 Cor. vill. 8; 1 Thess. il. 4; 
1 Tim. 111. 10), Just as in English we speak of tricd men 
(= dedoxtpacpévot), meaning not merely those who have 
been tested, but who have stood the test. It is then very 
nearly equivalent to a&otv (1 Thess. il. 4; ef. Plutareh, 
Thes. 12). Sometimes the word will advance even a step 
further, and signify not merely to approve the proved, but 
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to select or choose the approved (Xenophon, Anab. iii. 3. 
12; cf. Rom. i. 28). 

But on the dox:uacla there follows for the most part not 
merely a victorious coming out of the trial, butit is further 
implied that the trial was itself made in the expectation 
and hope that the issue would be such; at all events, with 
no contrary hope or expectation. The ore is not thrown 
into the fining pot—and this is the image which con- 
tinually underlies the use of the word in the O. T. (Zech. 
xili, 9; Prov. vill. 103 xvil. 3; xxvil. 21; Ps. Ixv. 10; 
Jer. ix. 7; Ecclus. i. 5; Wisd. uli. 6; cf. 1 Pet. i. 7)— 
except in the expectation and belief that, whatever of 
dross may be found mingled with it, yet it is not all dross, 
but that some good metal, and better now than before, will 
come forth from the fiery trial (Heb. xil. 5-11; 2 Mace. 
vi. 12-16). It isever so with the proofs to which He who 
sits as a Refiner in his Church submits his own; his inten- 
tion in these being ever, not indeed to find his saints pure 
gold (for that He knows they are not), but to make them 
such ; to purge out their dross, never to make evident that 
they are all dross. Assuch, Heis doxipacrtis Tov Kapdiov 
(1 Thess. it. 4; Jer. xi. 20; Ps. xvi. 4) ; assuch, Job could 
say of Him, using another equivalent word, dvéxpuvé pe 
@oTEp TO Ypuciov (xxill. 10). To Him, as such, his people 
pray, in words like those of Abelard, expounding the sixth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Da ut per tentationem 
probemur, non reprobemur.’ And here is the point of 
divergence between doxtyalew and meipavew, as will be 
plain when the latter word has been a little considered. 

This putting to the proof may have quite another in- 
tention, as 16 may have quite another issue and end, than 
such as have been just described; nay, it certainly will 
have such in the case of the false-hearted, and those who 
belong to God only in semblance and in show. Being 
‘proved’ or tempted, they will appear to be what they 
have always been; and this fact, though not overruling all 
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the uses of zrecpalew, does yet predominantly affect them. 
Nothing in the word itself required that it should oftenest 
signify a making trial with the intention and hope of 
entangling the person tried in sin. TTecpdfew, connected 
with ‘ perior,’ ‘experior,’ mweipw, means properly no more 
than to make an experience of (vretpav NapPSavev, Heb. xi. 
29, 36); to pierce or search into (thus of the wicked it is 
said, mretpafovet Gavarov, Wisd. il. 25; cf. xil. 26; Hecclus. 
xxxix. 4); or to attempt (Acts xvi. 7; xxiv. 6). It came 
next to signify the trying intentionally, and with the pur- 
pose of discovering what of good or evil, of power or weak- 
ness, was in a person or thing (Matt. xvl. 15 xix. 3; xxu. 
18; 1 Kin. x. 1); or, where this was already known to the 
trier, revealing the same to the tried themselves; as when 
St. Paul addresses the Corinthians, éavrovs meipafere, 
“try,” or, as we have it, “ examine yourselves” (2 Cor. 
xiii. 5). It is thus that sinners are said to tempt God 
(Matt. iv. 7 [éxreipaley]; Acts v.9; 1 Cor. x.9; Wisd.t. 
2), putting Him to the proof, refusing to believe Him on 
his own word, or till He has manifested lis power. At this 
stage, too, of the word’s history and successive usages we 
must arrest it, when we affirm of God that He ‘tempts’ 
men (Heb. xi. 17; cf. Gen. xxii. 1; Exod. xv. 25; Deut. 
xiii. 3); in no other sense or intention can He do this 
(Jam. i. 13); but because He does tempt in this sense 
(yupvacias yaply Kai avappycews, Eicumenius), and because 
of the self-knowledge which may be won through these 
temptations,—so that men may, and often do, come out 
of them holier, humbler, stronger than they were when 
they entered in,’—St. James is able to say, “ Count it all 


1 Augustine (Serm. Ixxi. e. 10): ‘In eo quod dictum est, Deus ne- 
minem tentat, non omni sed quodam tentativnis modo Deus neminem 
tentare intelligendus est: ne falsum sit iHlud quod scriptum est, Tentat 
vos Dominus Deus vester [| Deut. xii. 31; et ne Christum negemus Deum, 
vel dicamus falsum Evangelium, ubi legimus quia interrogabat discipulum, 
tentans eum [Joh. vi. 5]. Ist enim tentatio adducens peceatum, qua 
Deus neminem tentat; et est teutatio prebaus fidem, qua et Deus tentare 
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joy when ye fall into divers temptations”’ (1.2; cf. ver. 12). 
But the word itself enters on another stage of meaniug. 
The melancholy fact that men so often break down under 
temptation gives to wepdfev a predominant sense of 
putting to the proof with the intention and the hope that 
the ‘proved’ may not turn out ‘approved,’ but ‘repro- 
bate’; may break down under the proof; and thus the 
word is constantly applied to the solicitations and sug- 
gestions of Satan (Matt. iv. 1; 1 Cor. vil. 5; Rev. n. 10), 
which are always made with such a malicious hope, he 
himself: bearing the name of ‘ The Tempter’ (Matt. iv. 3; 
1 Thess. iii. 5), and evermore revealing himself as such 
(Gen. ill. I, 4, 53 1 Chron. xxi. 1). 

We may say then in conclusion, that while seipalev 
may be used, but exceptionally, of God, doxiuafew could 
not be used of Satan, seeing that he never proves that he 
may approve, nor tests that he may accept. 


§lxxv. codia, dpovacis, yuaots, &riyvwats. 


Lodgia, Ppovncts, and yveors occur together, Dan. i. 4, 17. 
They are all ascribed to God (dpovnois not in the N. T., 
for Ephes. 1. 8 is not in point); codia and yvoo.s, Rom. 
ix. 33; povnors and codia, Prov. iii. 19; Jer.x. 12. There 
have been various attempts to divide to each its own 
proper sphere of meaning. These, not always running 
in exactly the same lines, have this in common, that in all 
codia is recognized as expressing the highest and noblest ; 
being, as Clement of Alexandria has it (Pe@daq. ii. 2), Oeiwv 
kat avOpwrivev mpaypdtov émiotnn; adding, however, 
elsewhere, as the Stoics had done before him, cal tay rovTwv 
aitiwy (Strom. i. 5).1 Augustine distinguishes between it 


dignatur. Cf, Serm. lvii.c. 9: Enarr.in Ps.lv.13 Sern. il. ce. 3: ‘Deus 
tentat, ut doceat: diabolus tentat, ut decipiat.’ 

1 On the relation of didrocodia (ths Trav Svrwv det exirrnuns dpeEts, 
Plato, Def. 4143 dpe€is ris Oecas codias, Id., quoted by Divyenes 
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and yvaos as follows (De Div. Quest. ii. qu. 2): ‘ Heec ita 
discerni solent, ut sapientia [copia] pertineat ad intel- 
lectum zeternorum, scientia [yva@ous] vero ad ea que sensi- 
hus corporis experimur;’ and for a much fuller discussion 
to the same effect see De Trin. xii. 22-24; xiv. 3. 

Very much the same distinction has been drawn between 
copia and gpovnots: as by Philo, who defining dpdvnots as 
the mean between craftiness and folly, péon mavoupyias xat 
pawpias dopovyots (Quod Deus Imm. 35), gives elsewhere this 
distinction between it and codia (De Prom. et Pon. 14): 
copia pév yap pos Oeparreiay Qeod, Ppovnats S2 mrpos avOpw- 
aivov Biov dtoixnow. This was indeed the familiar and - 
recognized distinction, as witness the words of Cicero (De 
Off. 11. 43): ‘ Princeps omnium virtutum est illa sapientia 
quam godiav Greci vocant. Prudentiam enim, quain 
Greci dpovnow dicunt, aliam quandam intelligimus, que 
est rerum expetendarum, fugiendarumque scientia; illa 
autem sapientia, quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum 
atque humanarum scientia’ (cf. Tusc. iv. 26; Seneca, Hp. 
85). In all this he is following in the steps of Aristotle, 
who is careful above all to bring out the practical cha- 
racter of dpovncts, and to put it in sharp contrast with 
cuveots, Which, as in as many words he teaches, is the 
critical faculty. One acts, the other judges. This is his 
account of dpovnois (Ethic. Nic. vi. 5. 4): €&is axnOys pera 
AOyou TpaxTiKy Tept Ta avOpwrm ayala Kal Kaxd: and 
again (het. 1.9): tori apetyn diavotas, kal iv ev BovdEv- 
exOar Suvavtat wept ayadov Kal Kax@v ToY Eipnuéver Eis 
svdazoviav. Not otherwise Aristo the Peripatetic (see 
Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 2): 2) apetn rountéa ericxotrotca 
Kal py TounTéa KéxANTAaL dpovnois: and see too ch. 5, 
where he has some excellent words, discriminating between 


Laertius, ill. 63; emerndevors cogdias, Philo, De Cong. Erud. Grat, xiv. ; 
‘studium virtutis, sed per ipsam virtutem, Seneca, Ep. 89. 7) to codia 
aee Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 5. The word first appears in 
Jlerodotus, i. 50; for a sketch of its history, see Ueberweg, p. 1. 
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these. It is plain from the references and quotations 
just made that the Christian Fathers have drawn their 
distinctions here from the schools of heathen philosophy, 
with only such widening and deepening of meaning as 
must necessarily follow when the ethical and philosophical 
terms of a lower are assumed into the service of a higher ; 
thus compare Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, ili. 1. 222. 

We may affirm with confidence that cod¢ia is never in 
Scripture ascribed to other than God or good men, except 
in an ironical sense, and with the express addition, or sub- 
audition, of rod Koopou rovTov (1 Cor. i. 20), Tov atevos 
rovrouv (I Cor. ii. 6), or some such words (2 Cor. 1. 12) ; 
nor are any of the children of this world called codot 
except with this tacit or expressed irony (Luke x. 21); 
being never more than the dacxovtes eivat codoi of Roi. 
1. 22. For, indeed, if codiéa includes the striving after 
the best ends as well as the using of the best means, is 
mental excellence in its highest and fullest sense (cf. 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 7. 3), there can be no wisdom dis- 
joined from goodness, even as Plato had said long ago 
(Menex. 19): waca ériotipn yopilopevn Stxatoouvns Kai Tis 
adds apEeTis, Tavoupyia ov copia daivetat: to which Ecclus. 
XIX. 20, 22, offers a fine parallel. So, too, the Socrates of 
Xenophon (Mem. ii. 9) refuses to separate, or even by a 
definition to distinguish, codia from owdpocvvyn, from 
dixatoguvn, or indeed from any other virtue. It will follow 
that the true antithesis to codos is rather dvonros (Rom. 1. 
14) than dovveros; for, while the aovvetos need not be 
more than intellectually deficient, in the dvontos there is 
always a moral fault lying behind the intellectual; the 
vous, the highest knowing power in man, the organ by 
which divine things are apprehended and known, being 
the ultimate seat of the error (Luke xxiv. 25, @ dvontot Kat 
Bpadgts tH kapdia: Gal. iii. 1, 3; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Tit. iii. 3). 
* Avoca (Luke vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 9) is ever the foolishness 
which is akin to and derived from wickedness, even as 
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copia is the wisdom which is akin to goodness, or rather 
is goodness itself contemplated from one particular point 
of view ; as indeed the wisdom which only the good can 
possess. Ammon, a modern German rationalist, gives 
not badly a definition of the cogos or ‘sapiens’; i.e. ‘ cog- 
nitione optimi, et adminiculorum ad id efficiendum idoneo- 
rum instructus.’ 

But dpovnors, being a right use and application of the 
dpyv, is a middle term. It may be akin to codia (Prov. 
xX. 23),—they are interchangeably used by Plato (Symp. 
202 a),—but it may also be akin to wavoupyia (Job v. 133 
Wisd. xvii. 7). Itskilfully adapts its means to the attain- 
ment of the ends which it desires; but whether the ends 
themselves which are proposed are good, of this it affirms 
nothing. On the different kinds of ¢dpovnots, and the very 
different senses in which dpovners is employed, see Basil 
the Great, Hom. in Princ. Prov. § 6. It is true that as 
often as dpovnats occurs in the N. T. (év dpovnce dixaiwr, 
Luke i. 17; codia xal dpovnce:, Ephes. i. 8), it is used of 
a laudable prudence, but for all this dpovnats is not wisdom, 
nor the ¢povipos the wise; and Augustine (De Gen. ad 
Int. xi. 2) has perfect right when he objects to the 
‘ sapientissimus,’ with which his Latin Version had ren- 
dered dpoviswratos at Gen. iii. 1, saying, ‘ Abusione 
nominis sapientia dicitur in malo; ’ cf. Con. Guad. 1. 5. 
And the saine objection, as has been often urged, holds 
good against the “ wise as serpents”? (Matt. x. 16), ‘* wiser 
than the children of light” (Luke xvi. 8), of our own 
Version.! 

On the distinction between codia and yvaous Bengel 
has the following note (Gnomon, in 1 Cor, xii. 8): ‘Illud 
certum, quod, ubi Deo ascribuntur, in solis objectis dif- 
ferunt; vid. Rom. xi. 338. Ubi fidelibus tribuuntur, 


1 The Old Italic runs perhaps into the opposite extreme, rendering 
Ppompoe here by Sastuti’; which, however, had not in the later Latin at 
all so evil a subaudition as it had in the classical; so Augustine (Zp. 
167. 6) assures us. 


22 eee ee ee 
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gapientia [codia] magis in longum, latum, profundum et 
altum penetrat, quam cognitio [yvdos]. Cognitio est 
quasi visus; sapientia visus cum sapore ; cognitio, rerum 
agendarum ; sapientia, rerum eternarum; quare etiam 
sapientia non dicitur abroganda, 1 Cor xiil. 8.’ 

Of eriyvwos, as compared with yvaors, it will be 
sufficient to say that ér/ must be regarded as intensive, 
giving to the compound word a greater strength than the 
simple possessed ; thus éari7ro8éw (2 Cor. v. 2), érripedzopat : 
and, by the same rule, if yvaors is ‘ cognitio,’ ‘kenntniss,’ 
ériyvwo.s is ‘major exactiorque cognitio’ (Grotius), ‘ er- 
kenntniss,’ a deeper and more intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance. This we take to be its meaning, and not 
‘recognition,’ in the Platonic sense of reminiscence, as 
distinguished from cognition, if we might use that word ; 
which Jerome (on Ephes. iv. 13), with some moderns, has 
affirmed. St. Paul, it will be remembered, exchanges the 
y.vwoxo, which expresses his present and fragmentary 
knowledge, for éavyv@oopat, when he would express his 
future intuitive and perfect knowledge (1 Cor xiii. 12). 
It is difficult to see how this should have been preserved 
in the English Version; our Translators have made no 
attempt to preserve it; Bengel does so by aid of ‘ nosco’ 
and ‘ pernoscam,’ and Culverwell (Spiritual Optics, p. 180) 
has the following note: ‘’Eziyywots and yveors differ. 
"Eqiyvwots iS 7) meTa THY TPeTHY YvaoLv TOD TpdypaTos 
mavredns Kata Svvapw Kxatavonots. It is bringing me 
better acquainted with a thing I knew before; a more 
exact viewing of an object that I saw before afar off. 
That little portion of knowledge which we had here shall 
be much improved, our eye shall be raised to see the same 
things more strongly and clearly.? All the uses of ésri- 
yvwots which St. Paul makes, justify and bear out this dis- 
tinction (Rom. 1. 28; ill. 20; x. 2; Ephes.iv. 13; Phil.i. 9; 
I Tim. il. 4; 2 Tim. i. 25 ; cf. Heb. x. 26); this same inten- 
sive use of értyvwors 1s borne out by other similar passages 
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in the N. T. (2 Pet. 1. 2, 8; ii. 20) and in the Septuagint 
(Prov. ii. 5; Hos. iv. 1; vi. 6); and is recognized by the 
Greek Fathers ; thus Chrysostom on Col. i. 9: #yvwre, dArNa 
Sef te kat errivyv@vat. On the whole subject of this § see 


Lightfoot on Col. 1. 9. 


§ Ixxvi. Aaréw, Adyw (AaNd, AOYos). 


Iw dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we plainly need 
not concern ourselves with such earlier, or even contem- 
porary, uses of the words which we are discriminating, as 
lie altogether outside of the N. T. sphere, when these uses 
do not illustrate, and have not affected, their Scriptural 
employment. It follows from this that all those con- 
temptuous uses of Aadev as to talk at random, as one 
aOupocrouos, or with no door to his lips, might do; of 
Aadtd, as chatter (dxpacia Aoyou adoyos, Plato, Defin. 416) 
—for I cannot believe that we are to find this at John iv. 
42—may be dismissed and set aside. The antithesis in 
the line of Eupolis, Aadeiv apioros, advvatw@rartos rAéyetv, 
does little or nothing to illustrate the matter in hand. 
The distinction which indeed exists between the words 
may in this way be made clear. There are two leading 
aspects under which speech may be regarded. It may, 
first, be contemplated as the articulate utterance of human 
language, in contrast with the absence of this, from what- 
ever cause springing; whether from choice, as in those 
who hold their peace, when they might speak; or from the 
present undeveloped condition of the organs and faculties, 
as in the case of infants (v)j7eor) ; or from natural defects, 
as in the case of those born dumb; or from the fact of 
speech lying beyond the sphere of the faculties with 
which as creatures they have been endowed, as in the 
lower animals. This is one aspect of speech, namely arti- 
culated words, as contrasted with silence, with mere sounds 
or aulmal cries. But, secondly, speech (‘oratio’ or ‘ oris 
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ratio ’) may be regarded as the orderly Jinking and knitting 
together in connected discourse of the inward thoughts 
and feelings of the mind, ‘ verba legere et lecta ac selecta 
apte conglutinare’ (Valcknaer; cf. Donaldson, Cratylus, 
453). The first 1s Aadetv=137, the German ‘lallen,’ 
‘ loqui,’ ‘sprechen,’ ‘ to speak’; the second =x, ‘ dicere,’ 
‘ reden,’ ‘ to say,’ ‘to discourse.” Ammonius: Aadézy Kal 
Adyew Svadéper* Adyew pev TO TeTaypévws Tpocdhépey Tov 
Noyov* Aarely 62, TO ataxtwos exdépev ta brorimrovTa 
pypata. 

Thus the dumb man (dAandos, Mark vii. 37), restored to 
human speech, éAdAnoe (Matt. ix. 33; Luke xi. 14), the 
Evangelists fitly using this word, for they are not con- 
cerned to report what the man said, but only the fact 
that he who before was dumb, was now able to employ 
his organs of speech. So too, it is always AaXeiy yAW@ooass 
(Mark xvi.17; Actsil. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 30), for it is not what 
those in an ecstatic condition utter, but the fact of this 
new utterance itself, and quite irrespective of the matter 
of it, to which the sacred narrators would call our atten- 
tion; even as Xadeiy may be ascribed to God Himself (it 
is so more than once in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as at 
1. 1,2), where the point is rather that He should have 
spoken at all to men than what it was that He spoke. 

But if in AaAety (=‘ loqui’) the fact of uttering articu- 
lated speech is the prominent notion, in Aéyewv (=< dicere ’) 
it is the words uttered, and that these correspond to 
reasonable thoughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus 
while the parrot or talking automaton (Rev. xiii. 15) may 
be said, though even they not without a certain impropriety, 
Narelv, secing they produce sounds imitative of human 
speech; and in poetry, though by a still stronger figure, 
a Aaretvy may be ascribed to grasshoppers (Theocritus, 
Idyl. v. 34), and to pipes and flutes (Idyl. xx. 28, 29); yet 
inasmuch as there is nothing behind these sounds, they 
could never be said Aéyery; for in the Aé¢yeev lies ever the 
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zvvota, or thought of the mind (Heb. iv. 12), as the corre- 
lative to the words on the lips, and as the necessary con- 
dition of them ; it is ‘ colligere verba in sententiam ’; even 
as Aoyos is by Aristotle defined (Poét. xx. 11), davy 
ouvbeTn, onwavrexn (see Malan, Notes on the Gospel of St. 
John, p. 3). Of dpafew in like manner (it only occurs 
twice in the N. T., Matt. xiii. 36; xv. 15), Plutarch affirms 
that <f could not, but Aarety could, be predicated of 
monkeys and dogs (AaAodar yap, ov dpatovar dé, De Plac. 
Phil. v. 20). 

Often as the words occur together, in such phrases as 
2rdrqoe Afyov (Mark vi. 50; Luke xxiv. 6), \aAnGels Noyos 
(Heb. ii. 2), and the like, each remains true to its own 
meaning, as just laid down. Thus in the first of these 
passages 2\dAnce will express the opening of the mouth 
to speak, as opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xviii. 9) ; 
while Aéywy proceeds to declare what the speaker actually 
said. Nor is there, I believe, any passage in the N. T. 
where the distinction between them has not been observed. 
Thus at Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 17; 1 Thess. i. 8, there is 
no difficulty in giving to AaXety its proper meaning ; indeed 
all these passages gain rather than lose when this is done; 
while at Rom. iii. 19 there is an instructive interchange 
of the words. 

Aandua and Xoyos in the N. T. are true to the distinction 
here traced. How completely Aadza, no less than Aanetv, 
has put off every slighting sense, is abundantly evident 
from the fact that on one occasion our Lord claims Nadia 
as well as Xoyos for Himself: “* Why do ye not understand 
my speech (AaAsdy)? even because ye cannot hear my 
word” (Adyov, John vill. 43). Aadtd and Aoyos are set in 
a certain antithesis to one another here, and in the seizing 
of the point of this must he the right understanding of 
the verse. What the Lord intended by varying Aadd and 
Aoyos has been very differently understood. Some, as 
Augustine, though commenting on the passage, have 
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omitted to notice the variation. Others, like Olshausen, 
have noticed, only to deny that it had any significance. 
Others again, admitting the significance, have failed to 
draw it rightly out. Itis clear that, as the inability to 
understand his ‘speech ’ (AaAva) is traced up as a conse~ 
quence to a refusing to hear his ‘ word’ (Adyos), this last, 
as the root and ground of the mischief, must be the deeper 
and anterior thing. To hear his ‘ word’ can be nothing 
else than to give reom to his truth in the heart. They who 
will not do this must fail to understand his ‘ speech,’ the 
outward form and utterance which his ‘ word’ assumes. 
They that are of God hear God’s words, his p7naTa as else- 
where (John iil. 34; vili. 47), his Aadtd as here, it is 
called ;? which they that are not of God do not and cannot 
hear. Melanchthon: ‘ Qui veri sunt Dei filii et domestici 
non possunt paternze domus ignorare linguam.’ 


§ Ixxvii. dzroAvTpwors, KaTadXayn, tAaTpOS. 


THERE are three grand circles of images, by aid of which 
are set forth to us in the Scriptures of the N. T. the in- 
estimable benefits of Christ’s death and passion. Tran- 
scending, as these benefits do, all human thought, and 
failing to find anywhere a perfectly adequate expression 
in human language, they must still be set forth by the help 
of language, and through the means of human relations. 
Here, as in other similar cases, what the Scripture does is 
to approach the central truth from different quarters; to 
exhibit it not on one side but on many, that so these may 
severally supply the deficiencies of one another, and that 
moment of the truth which one dves not express, another 
may. The words here grouped together, avodvtpwors 


1 Philo makes the distinction of the Adyos and the pyya to be that of 
the whole and its parts (Leg. Alleg. li. 61): 16 6€ pyya pépos Auyouv. On 
the distinction between pnya trou Geav and Adyos rou Geod there are some 
important remarks by Archdeacon Lev, On Inspiration, pp. 135, 539. 

U 
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or ‘redemption,’ catadXayn or ‘ reconciliation,’ (XNaopos or 
‘propitiation,’ are the capital words summing up three 
such families of images; to one or other of which almost 
every word and phrase directly bearing on this work of 
our salvation through Christ may be more or less nearly 
referred. " 

‘ArroAvtpwots is the form of the word which St. Paul 
invariably prefers, AXUTpwors occurring in the N. T. only at 
Luke i. 68; ii. 38; Heb. ix. 12. Chrysostom (upon Rom. 
lil. 24), drawing attention to this, observes that by this 
amo the Apostle would express the completeness of our 
redemption in Christ Jesus, a redemption which no later 
bondage should follow: xal ovy amos ime, NUTpOCEws, 
GN aTroduTpwcEws, OS pNKETL NuaS ETravenOety Taney ert THY 
avTny SovrAsciav. In this he has right, and there is the 
same force in the d7ro of dmoxatradXaocew (Ephes. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 20, 22), which is ‘ prorsus reconciliare’ (see Fritzsche 
on Rom. v. 10), of droxapasdoxia and amexdéyer Oar (Rom. 
viii. 19). Both doAvtpwars (not in the Septuagint, but 
amoAuTpow twice, Exod. xxi. 8; Zeph. iii. 1) and AvTpwars 
are late words in the Greek language, Rost and Palm 
(Lexicon) giving no earlier authority for them than Plu- 
tarch (Arat. 11; Pomp. 24); while Avtpwtns seems peculiar 
to the Greek Scriptures (Lev. xxv. 31; Ps. xix. 15; Acts 
Vill. 35). 

When Theophylact defines dzodvtpwots aS 7 amo THs 
aixparwcias éravdkdyots, he overlooks one most important 
element in the word; for dvoAvtTpwars is not recall from 
captivity merely, as he would imply, but recall of captives . 
from captivity through the payment of a ransom for them ; 
ef. Origen on Rom. iii. 24. The idea of deliverance through 
a AUTpov OY avTddAaypa (Matt. xvi. 20; cf. Heclus. vi. 15 5 
XXvi. 14), a price paid, though in actual use it may often 
disappear from words of this family (thus see Isai. xxxv. 
9), is yet central to them (1 Pet. 1. 18, 19; Isai. In. 3). 
Keeping this in mind, we shall find connect themselves 
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with amoAvtpwors a whole group of most significant words ; 
not only Avrpov (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45), dvriAdrpor 
(1 Tim. 11. 6), Xutpody (Tit. ii. 143 1 Pet. i. 18), AUTpwors 
(Heb. ix. 12), but also ayopafew (1 Cor. vi. 20) and é£ayo- 
patew (Gal. 111. 13; 1v. 5). Here indeed is a point of con- 
tact with (Aacpos, for the AvUTpoy paid in this amroAvTpwors 
is identical with the wpoodgopa or Ovola by which that 
itacpos is effected. There also link themselves with 
atroAutpwors all those statements of Scripture which speak 
of sin as slavery, and of sinners as slaves (Rom. vi. 17, 203 
John vill. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19); of deliverance from sin as 
freedom, or cessation of bondage (John viii. 33, 36; Rom. 
vill. 213 Gal. v. 1). 

KaradAayy, occurring four times in the N. T., only 
occurs once in the Septuagint, and once in the Apocrypha. 
On one of these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 5, it is 
simply exchange; on the other (2 Mace. v. 20) it is em- 
ployed in the N. T. sense, being opposed to the dpy7 rod 
@cov, and expressing the reconciliation, the evpévera of 
God to his people. There can be no question that cvvan- 
Aayn (Ezek. xvi. 8, Aquila) and ovvadAdocetv (Acts vii. 26), 
diadrayn (Ecclus. xxii. 23; xxvii. 21; cf. Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 988) and d:aAddocewy (in the N. T. only at Matt. 
v. 24; ef. Judg. xix. 3; 1 Esdr. iv. 31; Euripides, Hel. 
1235), are more usual words in the earlier and classical 
periods of the language;' but for all this the gram- 
marians are wrong who denounce «catradAayyn and Katan- 
Naooew as words avoided by all who wrote the language 
in its highest purity. None need be ashamed of words 
which found favour with Aischylus (Sept. Con. Theb. 767), 
with Xenophon (Anab. i. 6. 2) and with Plato (Phed. 69 a). 
Fritzsche (on Rom. v. 10) has effectually disposed of 
Tittmann’s fanciful distinction between catad\Aaocew and 
diadXdaoev. 

1 Christ according to Clement of Alexander (Cok, ud Gen. to) iy diad- 


1 € n 
AKTHS Kat TWOTHP NOV. 
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The Christian caradXayn has two sides. It is first a 
reconciliation, ‘ qua Deus nos sibi reconciliavit,’ laid aside 
his holy anger against our sins, and received us into favour, 
a reconciliation effected for us once for all by Christ upon 
his cross; so 2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Rom. v. 10; where xatan- 
NacoeoOas is @ pure passive, ‘ab eo in gratiam recipi apud 
quem in odio fueras.? But xaradday7 is secondly and 
subordinately the reconciliation, ‘ qua nos Deo reconcilia- 
mur,’ the daily deposition, under the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, of the enmity of the old man toward God. In 
this passive middle sense xatadXdooec Garis used, 2 Cor. v. 
20; cf. 1 Cor. vil. 11. All attempts to make this secondary 
to be indeed the primary meaning and intention of the 
word, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but on a fore- 
gone determination to get rid of the reality of God’s anger 
against the sinner. With xcaraddayn is connected all that 
language of Scripture which describes sin as a state of 
enmity (y@pa) with God (Rom. viii. 7; Ephes. ii. 15; 
Jam. iv. 4), and sinners as enemies to Him and alienated 
from Him (Rom. v. 10; Col. 1. 21) ; which sets forth Christ 
on the cross as the Peace, and the maker of peace between 
God and man (Ephes. ii. 14; Col. 1. 20); all such invita- 
tions as this, “‘ Be ye reconciled with God ”’ (2 Cor. vy. 20). 

Before leaving xataddXayn we observe that the exact 
relations between it and (Aacpos, which will have to be 
considered next, are somewhat confused for the English 
reader, from the fact that the word ‘ atouement,’ by which 
our Translators have once rendered xatadXayn (Rom. v. 
11), has little by little shifted its meaning. It has done 
this so effectually, that were the translation now for the 
first time to be made, and words to be employed in their 
present seuse and not in their past, ‘ atonement’ would 
plainly be a much fitter rendering of (Xacpos, the notion 
of propitiation, which we shall find the central one of 
(ANacpos, always lying in ‘ atonement’ as we use it now. 
It was uot so once. When our Translation was made, it 
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signified, as innumerable examples prove, reconciliation, 
or the making up of a foregoing enmity ; all its uses in our 
early literature justifying the etymology now sometimes 
called into question, that ‘ atonement’ is ‘ at-one-ment,’ 
and therefore = ‘ reconciliation’: and that consequently 
it was then, although not now, the proper rendering of 
Kkatadrayn (see my Select Glossary, s. vv. ‘ atone,’ ‘ atone- 
ment ’; and, dealing with these words at full, Skeat, Htym. 
Dict. of the English Language, s. v., an article which leaves 
no doubt as to their history). 

‘Txacpos is found twice in the First Epistle of St. John 
(11. 2; Iv. 10); nowhere else in the N. T.: for other ex- 
amples of its use see Plutarch, Sol. 12; Fab. Maz. 18; 
Camil. 7: Oeav pvis (Aacpod Kal yapiotnpiov Seopévyn. I 
am inclined to think that the excellent word ‘ propitiation,’ 
by which our Translators have rendered it, did not exist in 
the language when the earlier Reformed Versions were 
made. Tyndale, the Geneva, and Cranmer have “to make 
agreement,” instead of “to be the propitiation,” at the first 
of these places; “He that obtaineth grace” at the second. 
In the same way tAactyptov, which we, though I think 
wrongly (see Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1842, p. 314), have 
also rendered ‘ propitiation’ (Rom. 111. 25), is rendered in 
translations which share in our error, ‘ the obtainer of 
mercy’ (Cranmer), ‘a pacification’ (Geneva) ; and first 
‘ propitiation’’ in the Rheims—the Latin tendencies of 
this translation giving it boldness to transfer this word 
from the Vulvate. Neither is (AXacpos of frequent use 
in the Septuagint; yet in such passages as Num. v. 8; 
Ezek. xliv. 27; cf. 2 Mace. iii. 33, it is being prepared for 
the more solemn use which it should obtain in the N. T. 
Connected with trews, ‘ propitius,’? (NadoKxecOat, ‘ placare,’ 
‘iram avertere,’ ‘ex irato mitem reddere,’ it is by Hesy- 
chius explained, not incorrectly (for see Dan. ix. 9; Ps. 
exxlx. 4), but inadequately, by the following synonyins, 
Evpevela, TvYYwpnats, StadrAay?}, KaTAAXAY), TpaoTHs. I say 
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inadequately, because in none of these words thus offered 
as equivalents, does there lie what is inherent in ‘Aacpos 
and iAdoxeoOat, namely, that the evuevera or goodwill has 
been gained by means of some offering, or other ‘ placa- 
men’ (cf. Herodotus, vi. 1053; vill. 112; Xenophon, Cyrop. 
vil. 2. 19; and Nagelsbach, Nachhomer. Theol. vol. 1. p. 37). 
The word is more comprehensive than iAdorns, which 
Grotius proposes as covering the same ground. Christ 
does not propitiate only, as tNadorns would say, but at 
once propitiates, and is Himself the propitiation. To 
speak in the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
the offering of Himself He is both at once, apyvepevs and 
O@vcia or tpocdopa (for the difference between these latter 
see Mede, Works, 1672, p. 360), the two functions of 
priest and sacrifice, which were divided, and of necessity 
divided, in the typical sacrifices of the law, meeting and 
being united in Him, the sin-offering by and through 
whom the just anger of God against our sins was ap- 
peased, and God, without compromising his righteousness, 
enabled to show Himself propitious to us once more. All 
this the word ‘Aaopos, used of Christ, declares. Cocceius : 
‘Est enim (Aacpés mors sponsoris obita ad sanctifica- 
tionem Dei, volentis peccata condonare; atque ita tol- 
lendam condemnationein.’ 

It will be seen that with (Aacpuos connect themselves a 
Jarger group of words and images than with either of the 
words preceding—all, namely, which set forth the benefits 
of Christ’s death as a propitiation of God, even as all 
which speak of Him as a sacrifice, an offering (Ephes. v. 2; 
Heb. x. 143 1 Cor. v. 7), as the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 
36; 1 Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slain (Rev. v. 6, 8), anda 
little more remotely, but still in a lineal consequence from 
these last, all which describe Him as washing us in his 
blood (Rev. i.5). As compared with «catad\Xray7 (=to the 
German ‘ Versihnung’), (Aacpos (=to ‘ Versiihnung ’) is 


the deeper word, goes nearer to the innermost heart of 
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the matter. If we had only caradXayy and the group of 
words and images which cluster round it, to set forth the 
benefits of the death of Christ, these would indeed set 
forth that we were enemies, and by that death were made 
friends; but how made friends caradAayy would not de- 
scribe at all. It would not of itself necessarily imply 
satisfaction, propitiation, the Daysman, the Mediator, the 
High Priest ; all which in tAacpos are involved (see two 
admirable articles, ‘Erl6sung’ and ‘ Versdhnung,’ by 
Schoeberlein, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie). I conclude 
this discussion with Bengel’s excellent note on Rom. ii. 
24: ‘idaopds (expiatio sive propitiatio) et dodvTpwors 
(redemtio) est in fundo rei unicum beneficium, scilicet, 
restitutio peccatoris perditi. "AzroAvTpwows est respectu 
hostium, et caTtadray7 est respectu Dei. Atque hic voces 
ikacpos et xatadrAayy iterum differunt. ‘Inacpos (pro- 
pitiatio) tollit offensam contra Deum; «araddayy (recon- 
ciliatio) est diaAevpor et tollit (a) indignationem Del 
adversum nos, 2 Cor. v. 19 (b), nostramque abalienationem 
a Deo, 2 Cor. v. 20.’ 


§ Ixxvili, warps, duvos, 067. 


Aut these words occur together at Ephes. v. 19, and again 
at Col. 111. 16; beth times in the same order, and in pas- 
saves which very nearly repeat one another; cf. Ps. Ixvi. 1. 
When some expositors refuse even to attempt to distinguish 
between them, urging that St. Paul had certainly no in- 
tention of classifying the different forms of Christian 
poetry, this statement, no doubt, is quite true; but neither, 
on the other hand, would he have used, where there is 
evidently no temptation to rhetorical amplification, three 
words, if one would have equally served his turn. It may 
fairly be questioned whether we can trace very accurately 
the lines of demarcation between the “ psalins and hymns 
and spiritual songs ” of which the Apostle makes mention, 
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or whether he traced these lines for himself with a perfect 
accuracy. Still each must have had a meaning which 
belonged to it more, and by a better right, than it belonged 
to either of the others; and this it may be possible to 
seize, even while it is quite impossible with perfect strict- 
ness to distribute under these three heads Christian poetry 
as it existed in the Apostolic age. "Aca, it may be here 
observed, a word of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Septuagint, does not occur in the N. T. 

The Psalms of the O. T. remarkably enough have no 
single, well recognized, universally accepted name by 
which they are designated m the Hebrew Seriptures 
(Delitzsch, Comm. tb. den Psalter, vol. 1. p. 371; Herzog, 
Real-Encyclop. vol. xi. p. 269). They first obtained such 
in the Septuagint. WVadrpos, from yd, properly a touch- 
ing, and then a touching of the harp or other stringed 
instruments with the finger or with the plectrum (Warpot 
tofwv, Kuripides, Ion, 174; cf. Bacch. 740, are the twang- 
ings of the bowstrings), was next the instrument itself, 
and last of all the song sung with this musica) accompant- 
ment. It is in this latest stage of its meaning that we 
find the word adopted in the Septuagint; and to this 
agree the ecclesiastical definitions of it; thus in the 
Lexicon ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria: Adyos poveckos, 
Stav evpvOuws KaTa Tovs GpyoviKoUs oyous TO dpyavoy 
xpovytat: cf. Clement of Alexandria (Padag. ti. 4): 6 
vrarpos, éperdns got evroyia Kat cwppwv: and Basil the 
Great, who brings out with still greater emphasis what 
differences the ‘psalm’ and the ode or ‘spiritual song’ 
(Tom. in Ps. 44): @61) yap @ort, Kal ody Warpos- Score 
yupvn Povn, 3) cuvnyodvTOs alt Tov opydvou, peET” 
guperovs THs exhwvycews, Tapedi6ore: compare in Psal. 
xxix. 1; to which Gregory of Nyssa, i Psal. ec. 3, agrees. 
Tn all probability the yarpor of Ephes. v. 19, Col. in. 16, 
are the inspired psalms of the Hebrew Canon. The word 
certainly designates these on all other occasions when it 
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is met in the N. T., with the one possible exception of 
1 Cor. xiv. 26; and probably refers to them there; nor 
can I doubt that the ‘psalms’ which the Apostle would 
have the faithful to sing to one another, are psalms of 
David, of Asaph, or of some other of the sweet singers of 
Israel; above all, seeing that the word seems limited and 
restricted to its narrowest use by the nearly synonymous 
words with which it is grouped. 

But while the ‘ psalm’ by the right of primogeniture, 
as being at once the oldest and most venerable, thus 
occupies the foremost place, the Church of Christ does 
not restrict herself to such, but claims the freedom of 
bringing new things as well as old out of her treasure- 
house. She will produce “hymns and spiritual songs” of 
her own, as well as inherit psalms bequeathed to her by 
the Jewish Church; a new salvation demanding a new 
song (Rev. v. 9), as Augustine delights so often to re- 
_ Inind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek dpuvos that it should 
be addressed to, or be otherwise in praise of, a god, or of 
a hero, that is, in the strictest sense of that word, of a 
deified man; as Callisthenes reminded Alexander; who, 
claiming hymns for himself, or suffering them to be 
addressed to him, implicitly accepted not human honours 
but divine (ipvoe pev és Tovs Peovs rrorovvrar, Ematvot 52 es 
avOpwrovs, Arrian, iv. 11). In the gradual breaking 
down of the distinction between human and divine, which 
marked the fallen days of Greece and Rome, with the 
usurping on the part of men of divine honours, the duvos 
came more and more to be applied to men; although this 
not without observation and remonstrance (Athenzcus, v2. 
62; xv. 21, 22). When the word was assumed into the 
language of the Church, this essential distinetion clung 
to it still. A ‘psalm’ might be a De profundes, the story 
of man’s deliverance, or a commemoration of mercies 
which he had received ; and of a “spiritual song” much 
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the same could be said: a ‘hymn’ must always be more 
or less of a Magnificat, a direct address of praise and. 
glory to God. Thus Jerome (in Ephes. v. 19): ‘ Breviter 
hymnos esse dicendum, qui fortitudinem et majestatem 
predicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel beneficia, vel facta, 
mirantur.’ Compare Origen, Con. Cels. viii. 67; and @ 
precious fragment, probably of the Presbyter Caius, pre- 
served by Eusebius (H. EF. v. 28): warpol 82 dcoe xal @bai 
adexpav an’ apxyis ve mustav ypadeioa, Tov Aoyov Tod 
Ocov tov Xprorov tyuvovot Oeoroyodvtes. Compare further 
Gregory of Nyssa (in Psalm. c. 3): dpvos, 9 ert tots virap- 
yovow nuiv ayabois avatiOenévn TO Oew evpnpia: the 
whole chapter is interesting. Augustine in more places 
than one states the notes of what in his mind are the 
essentials of a hymn—which are three: 1. It must be 
sung; 2. It must be praise; 3. It must be to God. Thus 
Enarr. in Ps. lxxii. 1: ‘Hymni laudes sunt Dei cum 
cantico: hymni cantus sunt continentes laudes Dei. Si 
sit lans, et non sit Dei, non est hymnus: si sit laus, et 
Dei laus, et non cantetur, non est hymnus. Oportet ergo 
ut, si sit hynimus, habeat hee tria, et laudem, et Dei, et 
canticum.’ So, too, Enarr. in Ps. exlviil. 14: ‘Hympus 
scitis quid est? Cantus est cum laude Dei. Si laudas 
Deum, et non cantas, non dicis hymnum ; si cantas, et non 
laudas Deum, non dicis hymnum; si laudas aliud quod 
non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando laudes non dicis 
hymnum. Hymnus ergo tria ista habet, et cantum, et 
Jaudem, et Dei.?! Compare Gregory Nazianzene: 
Emuvos Cat EU TLT@Y euav ppacat, 


4 1 a iY , 
aivos 8 éracvos ets Oedv ce 3acutos, 
. , ww vo , 
oO Upvos, uivos Eupedrns, ws otopat. 


But though, as appears from these quotations, duvos 


1 It is not very easy to fullow Augustine in his distinction between a 
‘psalm’ and a ‘canticle.’ Indeed he acknowledges himself that he has 
not arrived at any clearness on this matter; thus see Enarr, tn Ps. Ixvil. 
1; where, however, these words oceur, ‘in psalmo est sonoritas, in can- 
tico letitia’: ef. om Z%.1v. 1; and ILilary, Prol. in Lib. Psalm. §§ 19-21. 
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in the fourth century was a word freely adopted in the 
Church, this was by no means the case at an earlier day. 
Notwithstanding the authority which St. Paul’s employ- 
ment of it might seem to have lent it, iuvos nowhere 
occurs in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, nor in 
those of Justin Martyr, nor in the Apostolic Constitutions ; 
and only once in Tertullian (ad Uzor. ii. 8). It is at least 
a plausible explanation of this that duvos was for the early 
Christians so steeped in heathenism, so linked with pro- 
fane associations, and desecrated by them, there were so 
many hymns to Zeus, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, and to 
the other deities of the heathen pantheon, that the early 
Christians shrunk instinctively from the word. 

lf we ask ourselves of what character were the 
‘hymns,’ which St. Paul desired that the faithful should 
sing among themselves, we may confidently assume that 
these observed the law to which other hymns were sub- 
mitted, and were direct addresses of praise to God. 
Inspired specimens of the dpvos we meet at Luke 1. 46-55 ; 
68-79; Acts iv. 24; such also probably was that which 
Paul and Silas made to be heard from the depth of their 
Philippian dungeon (ipvouvv tov Oeov, Acts xvi. 25). How 
noble, how magnificent, uninspired hymns could prove we 
have signal evidence in the J’e Dewm, in the Veni Creator 
Spiritus, and in many a later possession for ever which 
the Church has acquired. That the Church, brought 
when St. Paul wrote into a new and marvellous world of 
heavenly realities, would be rich’ in these we might be 
sure, even if no evidence existed to this effect. Of such 
evidence, however, there is abundance, more than one 
frarment of a hymn being probably embedded in St. 
Paul’s own Epistles (Ephes. v.14; 1 Tim. ii. 16; 2 Tim. 1. 
11-143 cf. Rambach, Anthologie, vol. i. p. 33; and Neale, 
Essays on Lrturgiology, pp. 413, 424). And as it was 
quite impossible that the Christian Church, mightily 
releasing itself, though with no revolutionary violence, 
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from the Jewish synagogue, should fall into that mistake 
into which some of the Reformed Churches afterwards 
fell, we may be sure that it adopted into liturgic use, not 
‘psalms’ only, but also ‘ hymns,’ singing hymns to Christ 
as to God (Pliny, Hp. x. 96); though this, as we may 
conclude, more largely in Churches gathered out of the 
heathen world than in those wherein a strong Jewish 
element existed. On vuvos from an etymological point of 
view Pott, Etymol. Forsch. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 612, may be 
consulted. 

"06H (=dordy) is the only word of this group which 
the Apocalypse knows (v. 9; xiv. 3; xv. 3). St. Paul, on 
the two occasions when he employs it, adds mvevparixn to 
it; and this, no doubt, because ody by itself might mean 
any kind of song, as of battle, of harvest, or festal, or 
hymeneal, while yradpos, from its Hebrew use, and dpvos 
from its Greek, did not require any such qualifying adjec- 
tive. This epithet thus applied to these ‘ songs’ does not 
affirm that they were divinely inspired, any more than the 
dvnp mvevpatixos is an inspired man (1 Cor. iii. 1; Gal. 
vi. I); but only that they were such as were composed by 
spiritual men, and moved in the sphere of spiritual 
things. How, it may be asked, are we to distinguish 
these “ spiritual songs ” from the ‘psalms’ and ‘hymns’ 
with which they are associated by St. Paul? If the 
‘psalins’ represent the heritage of sacred song which the 
Christian Church derived from the Jewish, the ‘hymns’ 
and “spiritual songs” will between them cover what 
further in the same kind it produced out of its bosom ; 
but with a difference. What the hymns were, we have 
already seen; but Christian thought and feeling will soon 
have expanded into a wider range of poetic utterances 
than those in which there is a direct address to the Deity. 
If we turn, for instance, to Herbert’s Temple, or Vaughan’s 
Silee Scintillans, or Keble’s Christian Year, in all of these 
there are many poems, which, as certainly they are not 
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‘ psalms,’ so as little do they possess the characteristics of 
‘hymns.’ “Spiritual songs” these might most fitly be 
called; even as in almost all our collections of so called 
‘hymns’ at the present day, there are not a few which by 
much juster title would bear this name. Calvin, it will be 
seen, only agrees in part with the distinctions which I have 
here sought to trace: ‘Sub his tribus nominibus com- 
plexus est [Paulus] omne genus canticorum; que ita 
vulgo distinguuntur, ut psalmus sit in quo concinendo 
adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum preter linguam; 
hymnus proprie sit laudis canticum, sive ass& voce, sive 
aliter canatur; oda non laudes tantum contineat, sed 
pareeneses, et alia argumenta.’ Compare in Vollbeding’s 
Thesaurus, vol. li. p. 27, 8qq-; a treatise by J. Z. Hillger, 
De Psalmorum, Hymnorwm, et Odarum discrimine ; Palmer 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie, vol. v. p. 100, sqq.; 
Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. iii. p. 430; Lightfoot On Colos- 
sians, ili, 16; and the art. Hymns in Dr. Smith’s Dvc- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities. 


§ Ixxix. aypapparos, idsiarns. 


THESE words occur together Acts iv. 13; dypauparos no- 
where else in the N. T., but (dcea7ns on four other occasions 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24; 2 Cor. xi. 6). Where found to- 
gether we must conclude that, according to the natural 
rhetoric of human speech, the second word is stronger 
than, and adds something to, the first; thus our Trans- 
lators have evidently understood them, rendering dypdép- 
patos ‘unlearned,’ and idvorns ‘ignorant’; and so Bengel: 
‘dypdppatos est rudis, (Ovens rudior.’ 

When we seek more accurately to distinguish them, 
and to detect the exact notion which each conveys, aypdu- 
patos need not occupy us long. It corresponds exactly to 
our ‘illiterate’ (ypappata pn pepabnxws, John vii. 15 ; 
Acts xxvi. 24; 2 Tim. 111. 15); being joined by Plato with 
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dpevos, rugged as the mountaineer (Crié. 109 d), with 
dpovaos (Tim. 23 b); by Plutarch set over against the 
pepovowpévos (Adv. Col. 26). 

But éésorns is a word of far wider range, of uses far 
more complex and subtle. Its primary idea, the point 
from which, so to speak, etymologically it starts, is that 
of the private man, occupying himself with his own things 
(ra idta), as contrasted with the political; the man un- 
clothed with office, as set over against and distinguished 
from him who bears some office in the state. But lying 
as it did very deep in the Greek mind, being one of the 
strongest convictions there, that in public life the true 
education of the man and the citizen consisted, it could 
not fail that the word should presently be tinged with 
something of contempt and scorn. The id.wrns, staying 
at home while others were facing hanorable toil, oixoupos, 
as Plutarch calls him (Phil. cum Princip.), a ‘house-dove,’ 
as our ancestors slightingly named him, unexercised in 
business, unaccustomed to deal with his fellow-men, is un- 
practical; and thus the word is joined with dmpaypov by 
Plato (Rep. x.620¢; ef. Plutarch, De Virt. et Vit. 4), with 
dmpaxtos by Plutarch (Phil. cum Princ. 1), who sets him 
over against the vroAuTixos Kai mpaxtixos. But more than 
this, he is often boorish, and thus (éswtns is linked with 
aypotxos (Chrysostom, in 1 Ep. Cor. Hom. 3), with dsrai- 
devros (Plutarch, Arist. ef Men. Comp. 1), and other words 
such as these.! 

The history of (é:@rns by no means stops here, though 
we have followed it as far as is absolutely necessary to 
explain its association (Acts iv. 13) with dypdaupatos, and 


1 There is an excellent discussion on the successive meanings of idtarns 
in Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley, Appendix, 
Tdisquisition Second, pp. 475-485. Our Ienelish ‘idiot’ has also an in- 
structive history. This quotation from Jeremy Taylor (Dssuastve from 
Popery, part 1. b. 1. § 1) will show how it was used two hundred years 
aro: ‘S. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scripture are sufficient 
to all laics, and all ¢deofs or private persons.’ See my Select Glossary 
8. v. for other examples of the same use of the word. 
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the points of likeness and difference between them. But 
to explain why St. Paul should employ it at 1 Cor. xiv. 
16, 23, 24, and exactly in what sense, it may be well to 
pursue this history a little farther. There is a singular 
feature in the use of idvatns which, though not very easy 
to describe, a few examples will at once make intelligible. 
There lies continually in it a negation of that particular 
skill, knowledge, profession, or standing, over against which 
it is antithetically set, and not of any other except that 
alone. For example, is the édswrns set over against the 
Sntoupyos (as by Plato, Theag. 124 ¢c), he is the unskilled 
man as set over against the skilled artificer; any other 
dexterity he may possess, but that of the dnysovpyos is 
denied him. Is he set over against the /a7pos, he is one 
ignorant of the physician’s art (Plato, Rep. ili. 389 6; 
Philo, De Conf. Ling. 7); against the codtorns, he is one 
unacquainted with the dialectic fence of the sophists 
(Xenophon, De Venat. 13; ef. Hiero, i. 2; Lucian, Pisce. 
34; Plutarch, Symp. iv. 2. 3); against the ¢AoAoxos 
(Sextus Empiricus, adv. Grammat. § 235), he has no interest 
in the earnest studies which occupy the other; prose 
writers are (6:oTat as contrasted with poets. Those un- 
practised in gymnastic exercises are id:@7Tas as contrasted 
with the a@Anrai (Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 6; Philo, De Sept. 
6); subjects as contrasted with their prince (De Abrah. 
33); the underlings in the harvest-field are id:@Ta: xal 
umnpétae as distinguished from the jyepoves (De Soman. ii. 
4); the weak are id:@Ta1, dopo and adofor being qualita- 
tive adjectives, as contrasted with the strong (Philo, De 
Creat. Princ. 5; cf. Plutarch, De Imper. Apophth. 1); and 
lastly, the whole congregation of Israel are idvw7ae as set 
over against the priests (De Vit. Mos. 111. 29). With these 
examples of the word’s use to assist us, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that the (éc@7ac of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, 23, 24) are the plain believers, with no special 
spiritual gifts, as distinguished from such as were possessed 
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of such; even as elsewhere they are the lay members of 
the Church as contrasted with those who minister in the 
Word and Sacraments; for it is ever the word with which 
cduwrqs is at once combined and contrasted that determineg 
its meaning. 

For the matter immediately before us it will be sufficient 
to say that when the Pharisees recognized Peter and John 
as men adypayuparos cal ids@rat, in the first word they ex- 
pressed more the absence in them of book-learning, and, 
confining as they would have done this to the Old Testa- 
ment, the lepa ypaypara, and to the glosses of their own 
doctors upon these, their lack of acquaintance with such 
lore as St. Paul had learned at the feet of Gamaliel; in 
the second their want of that education which men insen- 
sibly acquire by mingling with those who have important 
affairs to transact, and by taking their own share in the 
transaction of such. Setting aside that higher training of 
the heart and the intellect which is obtained by direct 
communion with God and his truth, no doubt books and 
public life, literature and politics, are the two most effec- 
tual organs of mental and moral training which the world 
has at its command—the second, as needs hardly be said, 
immeasurably more effectual than the first. He is dypap- 
patos who has not shared in the first, 6uerns who has had 


no part in the second. 


§ Ixxx. dSoxéw, daivopar. 


Over Translators have not always observed the distinction 
which exists between doxetvy (= ‘videri’) and daiverOat 
(=‘apparere’). Aoxety expresses the subjective mental 
estimate or opinion about a matter which men form, their 
dofa concerning it, which inay be right (Acts xv. 28; 
1 Cor. iv. 9; vil. 40: cf. Plato, Ton. 51 d, &0Ea adr O)js), 
but which also may be wrong; involving as it always must 
the possibility of error (2 Mace. 1x. 10; Matt. vi. 7; Mark 
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vi. 49; John xvi. 2; Acts xxvii. 13; cf. Plato, Rep. 4234; 
Gorg. 458 a, 5d£a xrevdys ; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 6. 22; Mem. 
i. 7. 4, loyupov, pn Svra, Soxetv, to have a false reputation 
for strength) ; ¢aivecGar on the contrary expresses how a 
matter phenomenally shows and presents itself, with no 
necessary assumption of any beholder at all; suggesting 
an opposition, not to the dv, but to the voovpevov. Thus, 
when Plato (Rep. 408 a) says of certain heroes in the Trojan 
war, aya0ot mpos Tov moXEnov épavnoar, he does not mean 
they seemed good for the war and were not, but they showed 
good, with the tacit assumption that what they showed, 
they also were. So too, when Xenophon writes édaivero 
iyvia iarmwv (Anab. i. 6.1), he would imply that horses 
had been actually there, and left their foot-prints on the 
ground. Had he used doxetv, he would have implied that 
Cyrus and his company took for the tracks of horses what 
indeed might have been such, but what also might not have 
been such at all; cf. Mem. iii. 10.2. Zeune: ‘ doxety cernitur 
in opinione, que falsa esse potest et vana; sed daiveoOat 
plerumque est in re extra mentem, quamvis nemo opinatur.’ 
Thus doxe hatver Oa (Plato, Phedr. 269 d; Legg. xii. 960 d). 

Even in passages where doxetv may be exchanged with 
sivat, it does not lose the proper meaning which Zeune 
has ascribed to it here. There is ever a predominant 
reference to the public opinion and estimate, rather than 
to the actual being ; however the former may be the faithful 
echo of the latter (Prov. xxvii. 14). Thus, while there is 
no touch of irony, no shadow of depreciation, in St. Paul’s 
use of of doxodytes at Gal. ii. 2, of of SoxodvTes eival Tt 
presently after (ver. 6)—exactly which same phrase occurs 
in Plato, Buthyd. 303 d, where they are joined with ceyva 
—and while manifestly there could be no slight intended, 
seeing that he so characterizes the chief of his fellow 
Apostles, the words for all this express rather the reputa- 
tion in which these were held in the Church than the 
worth which in themselves they had, however that reputa- 
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tion of theirs was itself the true measure of this worth 
(= érrlonpot, Rom. xvi. 7). Compare Euripides, Troad. 608, 
where ra Soxovvra are set over against Ta yndév dvta, Hee. 
295, and Porphyry, De Abst. ii. 40, where ot doxodvres in 
like manner is put absolutely, and set over against ta 
wn. In the same way the words of Christ, oi Socoiytes 
apyew tov éOvev (Mark x. 42) =‘they who are acknowledged 
rulers of the Gentiles,’ cast no doubt on the reality of the 
rule of these, for see Matt. xx. 25 ; though indeed there may 
be a slight hint, looking through the words, of the contrast 
between the worldly shows and the heavenly realities of 
greatness ; but as little are they redundant (cf. Josephus, 
Antt. xix. 6. 3; Susan. 5: and Winer, Gramm. § 1 vba ). 

But as on one side the mental conception may have, 
but also may not have, a corresponding truth in the world 
of realities, so on the other the appearance may have a 
reality beneath it, and gaiveo@as is often synonymous with 
elvac and yiyverOar (Matt. ii. 7; xili. 26); but it may also 
have none; gacvoueva for instance are set off against ra 
évta TH adnOeia by Plato (ep. 596) ; being the reflections 
of things, as seen in a mirror: or shows, it may be, which 
have no substance behind them, as the shows of goodness 
which the hypocrite makes (Matt. xxi. 28). It must not 
be assumed that in this latter case daiveo@ax runs into the 
meaning of doxetv, and that the distinction is broken down 
between them. That distinction still subsists in the 
objective character of the one, and the subjective character 
of the other. Thus, at Matt. xxill. 27, 28, the contrast is 
not between what other men took the Pharisees to be, and 
what they really were, but between what they showed 
themselves to other men (paivecde tots avOpwrrots dixatot), 
and what in very truth they were. 

Aoxety signifying ever, as we have seen, that subjective 
estimate which may be formed of a thing, not the objective 
show and seeming which it actually possesses, it will 
follow that our rendering of Jam. 1. 26 is not perfectly 
satisfactury: “Ifany man among you seem to be religious 
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(Soxet Opjoxos elvac), and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” This 
verse, as it here stands, must before now have perplexed 
many. How, they will have asked, can a man “seem to 
be religious,” that is, present himself to others as such, 
when his religious pretensions are belied and refuted by 
the license of an unbridled tongue? But render the words, 
“ Tf any man among you thinketh himself religious ”’ (cf. 
Gal. vi. 3, where doxe? is rightly so translated ; as it is 
in the Vulgate here, ‘“‘se putat religiosum esse”), “ and 
bridleth not his tongue, &c.,” and all will then be plain. 
It is the man’s own mental estimate of his spiritual 
condition which doxez expresses, an estimate which the 
following words declare to be altogether erroneous. Com- 
pare Heb. iv. 1, where for Sox7 the Vulgate has rightly ‘ exis- 
timetur.’ Ifthe Vulgate in dealing with Soxety here is right, 
while our Translators are wrong, elsewhere in dealing with 
gaivecOar it is wrong, while these are right. At Matt. vi. 
18 (“that thou appear not unto men to fast”), it has 
‘ne videaris,’ although at ver. 16 it had rightly ‘ ut ap- 
pareant’; but the disciples in this verse are warned, not 
against the hypocrisy of wishing to be supposed to fast 
when they did not, as this ‘ ne videaris’ might imply, but 
against the ostentation of wishing to be known to fast when 
they did; as lies plainly in the ézws yy davys of the 
original. 

The force of daivec@ar, attained here, is missed in 
another passage of our Version; although not through 
any confusion between it and doxeiv, but rather between it 
and gaivew. We render ev ols daiverOe ws hwortnpes ev 
xoopo (Phil. 1.15), “among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world; ”’ where, instead of ‘ ye shine,’ it should stand, 
‘ye are seen,’ or ‘ye appear.’ To justify “ye shine”’ in 
this place, which is common to all the Versions of the 
English Hexapla, St. Paul should have written daivete 
(cf. John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16), and not, as he has 

x 2 
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written, daivecOe. It is worthy of note that, while the 
Vulgate, having ‘ lucetis,’ shares and anticipates our 
error, an earlier Latin Version was free from it; as is 
evident from the form in which the verse is quoted by 
Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. cxlvi. 4): ‘In quibus apparetis 
tanquam luminaria in celo.’ 


§ Ixxxi. Caov, Onpiov. 


In passages out of number one of these words might be 
employed quite as fitly as the other, even as there are 
many in which they are used interchangeably, as by 
Plutarch, De Cap. ex Inim. Util. 2. This does not how- 
ever prove that there is no distinction between them, if 
other passages occur, however few, where one is fit and 
the other not; or where, though neither would be unfit, 
one would possess a greater fitness than the other. The 
distinction, latent in other cases, because there is nothing 
to evoke it, reveals itself in these. 

The difference between Cwov (by Lachmann always more 
correctly written Gov) and @npioy is not that between two 
coordinate terms; but one, the second is wholly subor- 
dinate to the first, is a less included in a greater. All 
creatures that live on earth, including man himself, Xoy- 
KoV Kat ToALTLKOY Caov, aS Plutarch (De Am. Prol. 3) 80 
grandly describes him, are Goa (Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 
5. 1); nay, God Himself, according to the Definitions of 
Plato, is Sov dAavarov, being indeed the only One to whom 
life by absolute right belongs (dapév 52 Tov Odv evar Gwov 
aidiov dpiorov, Aristotle, Metaph. xii. 7). It is true that 
€aov is nowhere employed in the N. T. to designate man 
(but see Plato, Pol. 271 ¢; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 1. 33 
Wisd. xix. 20); still less to designate God; for whom, 4s 
not merely living, but as being absolute Life, the one 
fountain of life, the avtotaov, the wnyn wis, the fitter as 
the more reverent fw) is retained (John i. 4; 1 John i. 2). 
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In its ordinary use fwov covers the same extent of meaning 
as ‘ animal’ with us, having generally, though by no means 
universally (Plutarch, De Garr. 22; Heb. xiii. 11), @oyov 
or some such epithet attached (2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 10). 

@npiov looks like a diminutive of @7p, which in its 
Holic form dnp reappears as the Latin ‘ fera,’ and in its 
more usual shape in the German ‘Thier’ and in our own 
‘deer.’ Like ypuatov, Bi8riov, doptriov, dyyeiov, and so 
many other words (see Fischer, Prol. de Vit. Lex. N. T. 
p- 256), it has quite left behind the force of a diminutive, 
if it ever possessed it. That it was already without this 
at the time when the Odyssey was composed is sufficiently 
attested by the wéya Onpiov which there occurs (10. 181); 
compare Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 4. 11. It would be a mis- 
take to regard Onpia as exclusively mischievous and raven- 
ing beasts, for see Heb. xii. 20; Exod. xix. 13; however 
such by this word are generally intended (Mark i. 13; 
Acts xxviii. 4,5); Onpia at Acts xi. 6 being distinguished 
from tetpd7roda: while yet Schmidt says rightly: ‘In 
O@npiov liegt eine sehr starke Nebenbeziehung auf Wildheit 
und Grausamkeit.’ It is worthy of notice that, numerous 
as are the passages of the Septuagint where beasts of 
sacrifice are mentioned, it is never under this name. The 
reason is evident, namely, that the brutal, bestial element 
is in O@npiov brought prominently forward, not that wherein 
the inferior animals are akin to man, not that therefore 
which gives them a fitness to be offered as substitutes for 
man, and as his representatives. Here, too, we have an 
explanation of the frequent transfer of Onpiov and Onpiwdns, 
as in Latin of ‘bestia’ and ‘ bellua,’ to fierce and brutal 
men (Tit. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Josephus, Anft. xvii. 5. 5; 
Arrian, in Epict. i. 9). 

All this makes us the more regret, and the regret has 
been often expressed—it was so by Broughton almost as 
soon as our Version was published—that in the Apocalypse 
our Translators should have rendered @npiov and Cwov by 
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the same word, “ beast”; and should thus for the English 
reader have obliterated the distinction between them. 
Both play important parts in this book; both belong to its 
higher symbolism; while at the same time they move in 
spheres as far removed from one another as heaven is 
from hell. The f#a or “living creatures,” which stand 
before the throne, and in which dwells the fulness of all 
creaturely life, as it gives praise and glory to God (iv. 
6-9; v. 6; vi. 1; and often), constitute a part of the 
heavenly symbolism; the @npia, the first beast and the 
second, which rise up, one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), 
the other from the sea (xiii. 1), of whom the one makes 
war upon the two Witnesses, the other opens his mouth 
in blasphemies, these form part of the hellish symbolism. 
To confound these and those under a common designation, 
to call those ‘ beasts’ and these ‘ beasts,’ would be an over- 
sight, even granting the name to be suitable to both; it is 
@ more serious one, when the word used, bringing out, as 
does @npiov, the predominance of the lower animal life, is 
applied to glorious creatures in the very court and presence 
of Heaven. The error is common to all the English trans- 
lations. That the Rheims should not have escaped it is 
strange ; for the Vulgate renders {a by ‘ animalia’ (‘ ani- 
mantia’ would have been still better), and only @npiov by 
‘bestia.’ If faa had always been rendered “ living crea- 
tures,” this would have had the additional advantage of 
setting these symbols of the Apocalypse, even for the 
English reader, in an unmistakeable connexion with Ezek. 
i. 5, 13, 14, and often; where “living creature” is the 
rendering in our English Version of 7’n, as gov is in the 
Septuagint. 


§ Ixxxil. d7rép, avri. 


Ir has been often claimed, and in the interests of an 
all-important truth, namely the vicarious character of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, that in such passages as 
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Heb. ii. 9; Tit. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Gal. iii. 13; Luke 
Xxii. 19, 20; 1 Pet. ii. 21; ii. 18; iv. 1; Rom. v. 8; John 
x. 15, in all of which Christ is said to have died wzép 
TavTov, UTép Huo, UTép TOY TpoBatwy, and the like, brép 
shall be accepted as equipollent with avr/. And then, it 
is further urged that, as dyr/ is the preposition first of 
equivalence (Homer, /l. ix. 116, 117) and then of ex- 
change (1 Cor. xi. 15; Heb. xii. 2, 16; Matt. v. 38), iarép 
must in all those passages be regarded as having the same 
force. Each of these, it is evident, would thus become a 
dictum probans for a truth, in itself most vital, namely 
that Christ suffered, not merely on our behalf and for our 
good, but also in our stead, and bearing that penalty of 
our sins which we otherwise must ourselves have borne. 
Now, though some have denied, we must yet accept as 
certain that ivép has sometimes this meaning. Thus in 
the Gorgias of Plato, 515 ¢, éyw imép cov drroxpwoipat, ‘1 
will answer in your stead ;’ compare Xenophon, Anab. vii. 
4.9: dots av btrip TovTOU drrofavety; ‘ Wouldst thou die 
instead of this lad?’ as the context and the words « 
qaiceiv avtTov dvr éxeivov make abundantly manifest; 
Thucydides, i. 141; Euripides, Alcestis, 712; Polybius, iii. 
67.7; Philem. 13; and perhaps I Cor. xv. 29; but it is 
not less certain that in passages far more numerous v7ép 
means no more than, on behalf of, for the good of; thus 
Matt. v. 44; John xiii. 37; 1 Tim. ii. 1, and continually. 
It must be admitted to follow from this, that had we 
in the Scripture only statements to the effect that Christ 
died tip jpav, that He tasted death taép ravtos, it 
would be impossible to draw from these any irrefragable 
proof that his death was vicarious, He dying in our stead, 
and Himself bearing on his Cross our sins and the penalty 
of our sins; however we might find it, as no doubt we do, 
elsewhere (Isai. liii. 4-6). It is only as having other 
declarations, to the effect that Christ died a@vti modXwv 
(Matt. xx. 28), gave Himself as an avtidvutpov (1 Tim. ii. 
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6), and bringing those other to the interpretation of these, 
that we obtain a perfect right to claim such declarations 
of Christ’s death for us as also declarations of his death in 
our stead. And in them beyond doubt the preposition 
urép is the rather employed, that it may embrace both 
these meanings, and express how Christ died at once for 
our sakes (here it touches more nearly on the meaning of 
mepi, Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; 1 Pet. iii. 18; da 
also once occurring in this connexion, I Cor. vill. Ir), 
and in our stead; while avt¢ would only have expressed 
the last of these. 

Tischendorf, in his little treatise, Doctrina Pauli de Vr 
Mortis Christi Satisfactorid, has some excellent remarks 
on this matter, which | will quote, though what has been 
just said has anticipated them in part: ‘ Fuerunt, qui ex 
sola natura et usu preepositionis vwép demonstrare cona- 
rentur, Paulum docuisse satisfactionem Christi vicariam ; 
alii rursus negarunt prepositionem imép a N. Test. au- 
ctoribus recte positam esse pro dvti, inde probaturi con- 
trarium. Peccatum utrimque est. Sola preepositio utram- 
que pariter adjuvat sententiarum partem ; pariter, inquam, 
utramque. Namque in promptu sunt, contra perplurium 
opinionem, desumta ex multis veterum Grecorum scripto- 
ribus loca, que prepositioni w7rép significatum, loco, vice, 
alicujus plane vindicant, atque ipsum Paulum eodem signi- 
ficatu eam usurpasse, et quidem in locis, que ad nostram 
rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse dubium (cf. Philem. 
13; 2 Cor. v. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 29). Si autem queritur, cur 
hac potissimum prepositione incerti et fluctuantis signifi- 
catis in re tam graviusus sit Apostolus—inest in ipsa pre- 
positione quo sit aptior reliquis ad describendam Christi 
mortem pro nobis oppetitam. Etenim in hoc versari rei 
summam, quod Christus mortuus sit in commodum homi- 
num, nemo negat; atque id quidem factum est ita, ut 
moreretur hominum loco. Pro conjuncti significatione et 
commodi et vicarii preclare ab Apostolo adhibita est prev- 
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positio iép. Itaque rectissime, ut solet, contendit Winerus 
noster, non licere nobis in gravibus locis, ubi de morte 
Christi agatur, prepositionem imép simpliciter = dvri 
sumere. Est enim plane Latinorum pro, nostrum fiir. 
Quotiescunque Paulus Christum pro nobis mortuum esse 
docet, ab ipsé notione vicarii non disjunctam esse voluit 
notionem commodi, neque umquam ab hac, quamvis per- 
quam aperta sit, excludi illam in isté formula, jure meo 
dico.’ 


§ Ixxxili. govevs, avOpwroxrovos, cixdpios. 


Our Translators have rendered all these words by ‘ mur- 
derer,’ which, apt enough in the case of the first (Matt. 
xxlil. 7; I Pet. iv. 15; Rev. xxi. 8), is at the same time so 
general that in the other two instances it keeps out of 
sight characteristic features which the words would bring 
forward. 

"\vOpwroxrovos, exactly corresponding to our ‘man- 
slayer,’ or ‘homicide,’ occurs in the N. T. only in the 
writings of St. John (viii. 44; 1 Ep. iii. 15, bis); being 
found also in Euripides (Iphig. in Taur. 390). On our 
Lord’s lips, at the first of these places, av@pwzroxrtovos 
has its special fitness; no other word would have suited 
at all-so well; an allusion being here to that great, and in 
part only too successful, assault on the life natural and 
the life spiritual of all mankind which Satan made, when, 
planting sin, and through sin death, in them who were 
ordained the authors of being to the whole race of 
mankind, he infected the stream of human existence at its 
fountain-head. Satan was thus o dv@pwroxrovos indeed 
(Sporoxrovos in the Greek triodion); for he would fain 
have slain not this man or that, but the whole race of 
mankind. 

Nixaptos, which only occurs once in the N. T., and then, 
noticeably enough, on the lips of a Roman officer (Acts 
xxi. 38), is one of many Latin words which had followed 
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the Roman domination even into those Eastern provinces 
of the empire, which, unlike those of the West, had refused 
to be latinized, but still retained their own language. 
The ‘sicarius,’ having his name from the ‘sica,’ a short 
sword, poniard, or stiletto, which he wore and was prompt 
to use, was the hired bravo or swordsman, troops of whom 
in the long agony of the Republic the Antonies and the 
Clodiuses kept in their pay, and oftentimes about their 
person, to inspire a wholesome fear, and if needful to 
remove out of the way such as were obnoxious to them. 
The word had found its way into Palestine, and into the 
Greek which was spoken there: Josephus in two instruc- 
tive passages (B. J. ii. 13. 3; Antt. xx. 8. 6) giving us full 
details about those to whom this name was transferred. 
They were ‘ assassins,’ which word would be to my mind 
the best rendering at Acts xxi. 38, of whom a rank growth 
sprang up in those latter days of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, when, in ominous token of the approaching doom, 
all ties of society were fast being dissolved. Concealing 
under their garments that short sword .of theirs, and 
mingling with the multitude at the great feasts, they 
stabbed in the crowd whom of their enemies they would, 
and then, taking part with the bystanders in exclama- 
tions of horror, effectually averted suspicion from them- 
selves. 

It will appear from what has been said that dovevs may 
be any murderer, the genus of which ovxdpios is a species, 
this latter being an assassin, using a particular weapon, 
and following his trade of blood in a special manner. 
Again, adv@pwroxtovos has a stress and emphasis of its 
own. He to whom this name is given is a murderer of 
men, a homicide. Povevs is capable of vaguer use ; a wicked 
man might be characterized as govevs ths evceBetas, a de- 
stroyer of piety, though he made no direct attack on the 
lives of men, a traitor or tyrant as govevs ths tatpisos 
(Plutarch, Prec. Ger. Retp. 19); and such uses of the word 
are not unfrequent. 
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§ Ixxxiv. xaxos, rrovnpos, padNos. 


Tat which is morally evil may be contemplated on various 
sides and from various points of view ; the several epithets 
which it will thus obtain bringing out the several aspects 
under which it will have presented itself to us. 

Kaxos and movnpos occur together, Rev. xvi. 25; as 
xaxia and zrovnpia at 1 Cor. v. 8; the dvaroyopol Kaxol of 
St. Mark vii. 21 are d:adoysopol rovnpol in the parallel 
passage of St. Matthew (xv. 19). The distinction between 
these will best be considered when we come to deal with 
movnpos. Kaxos, the constant antithesis to aya0os (Deut. 
xxx. 14; Ps. xxxili. 14; Rom. xii. 21; 2 Cor. v. 10; cf. 
Plato, Rep. x. 608 e), and though not quite so frequently 
to xados (Gen. xxiv. 50; xliv. 4; Heb. v. 14; Plutarch, 
Reg. Apoph. 20), affirms of that which it characterizes 
that qualities and conditions are wanting there which 
would constitute it worthy of the name which it bears.' 
This first in a physical sense; thus xaxa ciara (Homer, 
Od. xi. 190) are mean or tattered garments; xaxos tatpos 
(Adschylus, Prom. v. 473), a physician wanting in the skill 
which physicians should possess ; xaxos xpityns (Plutarch, 
Rom. Apoph. 4), an unskilful judge. So, too, in the Scrip- 
ture itis often used without any ethical intention (Prov. 
xx. 17; Luke xvi. 25 ; Acts xxviii. 5; Rev. xvi. 2). Often, 
however, it assumes one; thus xaxods dovA0s (Matt. xxiv. 
48) is a servant wanting in that fidelity and diligence 
which are properly due from such; cf. Prov. xil. 12; Jer. 
vii. 243 1 Cor. xv. 33; Col. iii. §; Phil. i. 2. 

But the rovnpos is, as Ammonius calls him, o dpaarixos 
xaxov, the active worker out of evil; the German ‘ Bose- 
wicht,’ or as Beza (Annott. in Matt. v. 37) has drawn the 
distinction : ‘ Significat zrovnpos aliquid amplius quam xaxos, 

1 Cremer: ‘So characterisirt xaxds dasjenige was nicht so beschaffen 


ist wie es, seiner Natur Bestimmung und Idee nach, sein kinnte oder 
solite.’ 
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nempe eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad inju- 
rlam cuivis inferendam totus comparatus.’ He is, accord- 
ing to the derivation of the word, 6 rapéywy vrovous, or one 
that, as we say, ‘puts others to trouble ;’' and zrovnpia is 
the ‘cupiditas nocendi’; or as Jeremy Taylor explains it : 
‘aptness to do shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs 
and tragedies; a loving to trouble our neighbour and to 
do him ill offices ; crossness, perverseness, and peevishness 
of action in our intercourse’ (Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance, iv. 1). In wovnpos the positive activity of evil 
comes far more decidedly out than in xaxos, the word 
therefore being constantly opposed to ypycros, or the good 
contemplated as the useful (Isocrates, Or.i.6 d; vill. 184 
a; Xenophon, Mem. i1.6. 20; Jer. xxiv. 2, 3; and in the 
same way associated with dypnoros, Demosthenes, 1271). 
If xaxos is ‘ mauvais,’ ‘méchant,’ vovnpos is ‘ nuisible,’ 
noxious, or ‘ noisome’ in our elder sense of the word. 
The xaxos may be content to perish in his own corruption, 
but the zrovnpos is not content unless he is corrupting 
others as well, and drawing them into the same destruc- 
tion with himself. ‘They sleep not except they have done 
mischief, and their sleep is taken away except they cause 
some to fall’ (Prov. iv. 16). We know, or we are happier 
still if we do not know even by report, what in French 1s 
meant by ‘dépraver les femmes.’ Thus dyov movnpov 
(Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2) is an unwholesome dish: 


1 J. H. H. Schmidt is of the mind that the connexion between movos 
and zompds is not this, but another; that we have here one of those illus- 
trations of what we may call the aristocratic tendencies of language, which 
meet us so often and in so many tongues. What, he asks, is the feature 
concerning their poorer neighbours’ manner of life which must most 
strike the leisured few—what but this, namely that they are always at 
work ; they are zovnpoi or laborious, for their mdévoe never cease. It is 
not long, however, before a word constantly applied to the poor obtains 
an unfavourable subaudition; it has done so in words out of number, as 
in our own ‘ churl,’ ‘ villain,’ and so many more; the poor it is suggested 
in thought are also the bad, and the word moves into a lower sphere in 
agreement with the thought. 
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adopata tovnpa (Quom. Adol. Péet. 4), wicked songs, such 
as by their wantonness corrupt the minds of the young; 
yuvn tmovnpa (De Virt. et Vit. 2), a wicked wife ; ofOarpos 
movnpos (Mark'vii. 22), a mischief-working eye. Satan is 
emphatically o srovnpos, as the first author of all the mis- 
chief in the world (Matt. vi. 13; Ephes. vi. 16; cf. Luke 
vii. 21; Acts xix. 12); ravening beasts are always Onpia 
movnpa in the Septuagint (Gen. xxxvii. 33; Isai. xxxv. 9; 
cf. Josephus, Anti. vil. 5.5); xaxa Onpia, indeed, occurs 
once in the N. T. (Tit. 1. 12), but the meaning is not pre- 
cisely the same, as the context sufficiently shows. An 
instructive line in Euripides (Hecuba, 596), testifies to the 
Greek sense of a more inborn radical evil in the man who 
is vrovnpos than in the xaxos : 


‘O pev mornpos ovdev aAXAo TAHY KaKkos. 


A reference to the context will show that what Euripides 
meansis this, namely, that a man ofan evil nature (srovnpos) 
will always show himself base in act («axos). 

But there are words in most languages, and ¢addos is 
one of them, which contemplate evil under another aspect, 
not so much that either of active or passive malgnity, 
but that rather of its good-for-nothingness, the impossi- 
bility of any true gain ever coming forth from it. Thus 
‘nequam ’ (in strictness opposed to ‘frugi’), and ‘ nequitia’ 
in Latin (see Ramsay on the Mostellaria of Plautus, 
p- 229) ; ‘vaurien’ in French; ‘naughty ’ and ‘ naughtiness’ 
in English ; ‘ taugenichts,’ ‘ schlecht,’ ‘ schlechtigkeit’ in 
German ; ' while on the other hand ‘tugend ’ (=< taugend’) 
is virtue contemplated as usefulness. This notion of 
worthlessness is the central notion of gairos (by some 
very questionably identified with ‘ faul,’ ‘foul’), which in 
Greck runs successively through the following meaninys, 
—light, unstable, blown about by every wind (see Donald- 


1 Graff (Alt-hochdeutsche Sprachschatz, p. 138) ascribes in like manner 
to ‘ bose * (‘ bose‘) an original sense of weak, small, nothing worth. 
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son, Cratylus, § 152; ‘synonymum ex levitate permuta- 
tum,’ Matthii), small, slight (‘ schlecht ’ and ‘ schlicht’ in 
German are only different spellings of the same word), 
mediocre, of no account, worthless, bad ; but still bad pre- 
dominantly in the sense of worthless; thus ¢avA» avrAnTpis 
(Plato, Conv. 215 c), a bad flute-player; @adros Cwypddos 
(Plutarch, De Adul. et Am. 6), a bad painter. In agree- 
ment with this, the standing antithesis to dadAos 18 
otrovoaios (Plato, Legg. vi. 757 a3 vii. 814 €; Philo, De 
Merc. Mer. 1); the Stoics ranging all men in two classes, 
either in that of orovéaios or davrot, and not recognizing 
any middle ethical position; so too it stands over against 
xpnotos (Plutarch, De Aud. Poét. 4); xados (De Adul. et 
Am. 9); émecxns (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iii. 5. 3); aoreios 
(Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 12) ; while words with which itis 
commonly associated are aypyotos (Plato, Lysias, 204 b) ; 
evtedns (Legg. vii. 806 a); poxOnpos (Gorg. 486 8) ; 
aoQevns (Euripides, Med. 803) ; aromos (Plutarch, De Aud. 
Poét. 12; Conj. Prac. 48); éradpos (De Adul. et Amr. 
32); BraBepds (Quom. Aud. Pott. 14); xowos (Prec. San. 
14); axparys (Gryll. 8); avontos (De Comm. Not. 11); 
axatpos (Conj. Prec. 14); ayevvns (De Adul. et Amic. 2) ; 
ayopatos (Chariton). avdos, as used in the N. T., has 
reached the latest stage of its meaning; and ta gavAa 
mpdaéavtes are set in direct opposition to Ta dya0a rroinoav- 
tes, and condemned as such to “ the resurrection of dam- 
nation” (John v. 29; cf. iii. 20; Tit. 11. 8; Jam. iii. 16; 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. ii. 6. 18; Philo, De Abrah. 3). We 
have the same antithesis of ¢davAa and dyad elsewhere 
(Phalaris, Ep. 144; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 8); and for 
a good note upon the word see Schoeman, Agis et Cleomenes, 


p. 71. 
§ Ixxxv. e/Arxpuvys, eaBapos. 


Tue difference between these words is hard to express, 
even while one may instinctively fecl it. They are con- 
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tinually found in company with one another (Plato, Phileb. 
52 d; Eusebius, Prep. Evan. xv. 15. 4), and words asso- 
ciated with the one are in constant association with the 
other. 

Eidcxpuyns occurs only twice in the N. T. (Phil. i. 10; 
2 Pet. iii. 1) ; once also in the Apocrypha (Wisd. vil. 25) ; 
eidtxpivea three times (1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. i. 12; ii. 17). 
Its etymology, like that of ‘sincere,’ which is its best 
English rendering, is doubtful, uncertainty in this matter 
causing also uncertainty in the breathing. Some, as Stall- 
baum (Plato, Phedo, 66 a, note), connect with iros, tn 
(etre, etrctv), that which is cleansed by much rolling and 
shaking to and fro in the sieve; ‘ volubili agitatione secre- 
tum atque adeo cribro purgatum.’ Another more familiar 
and more beautiful etymology, if only one could feel suffi- 
cient confidence in it, Losner indicates: ‘dicitur de lis 
rebus quarum puritas ad solis splendorem exigitur,’ o éy 
TH €iAn Kexpiupevos, held up to the sunlight and in that 
proved and approved. Certainly the uses of efAcpivys, 
so far as they afford an argument, and there is an instinct 
and traditionary feeling which lead to the correct use of a 
word, long after the secret of its derivation has been 
altogether lost, are very much in favour of the former 
etymology. It is not so much the clear, the transparent, 
as the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled; thus see 
_ Plato, Axioch. 370, and note the words with which it 
habitually associates, as dyuyns (Plato, Menex. 245 d; 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 26) ; ducxros (De Def. Or. 343; cf. De 
Isid. et Os. 61); amaGyns (De Adul. et Amic. 33); axpatos 
(De An. Proc. 27); axpatpviys (Philo, De Mund. Opif. 2); 
axépatos (Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 2); compare Xenophon, 
Cyrop. vill. 5. 143 Philo, De Opif. Mun. 8; Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. 5: De Fac. in Orb. 16: macyet TO peyvipevov: atroBdnr«e 
yap To eiduxpuves. In like manner the Etym. Mag. ; 
Eihuxpiyyns onpaiver Tov Kabapoy Kal dpvy érépov: compare 
an interesting discussion in Plutarch, De Ei up. Delph. 20. 
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Various passages, it is quite true, might be adduced in 
which the notion of clearness and transparency predomi- 
nates, thus in Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 61) eiAuxpwes trip 
is contrasted with the «rAiBavos xarviCopnevos, but they are 
much the fewer, and may very well be secondary and 
superinduced. 

The ethical use of ecAcxpivns and eiduxptvea first makes 
itself distinctly felt in the N. T.; there are only approxi- 
mations to it in classical Greek; as when Aristotle (Ethic. 
Nic. x. 6) speaks of some who, dyevorot dvtes ndovis Eirc- 
Kptwovs Kat edevOepiou, el Tas cwpatixas KaTadpEvyoueev. 
Theophylact defines eiAucpivera well as xaOapirns dtavolas 
Kal adoroTns ovdév Eyovoar cuverxiacpévov Kal Uovnov : 
and Basil the Great (in Reg. Brev. Int.) : etricpwwés sivac 
Aoyilouar TO dpuyés, Kal dxpws Kexa0appévov amd mavTos 
évavtiov. It is true to this its central meaning as often 
as it is employed in the N. T. The Corinthians must 
purge out the old leaven, that they may keep the feast 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity (e:duxpiveias) and 
truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul rejoices that in simplicity 
and in that sincerity which comes of God (ev elAccpiveia 
@cod), not in fleshly wisdom, he has his conversation in 
the world (2 Cor. i. 12); declares that he is not of those 
who tamper with and adulterate (cavnXevovtes) the word 
of God, but that as of sincerity (e& eiAcxpivetas) he speaks 
in Christ (2 Cor. 11. 17). 

Ka@apos, connected with the Latin ‘ castus,’ with the 
German ‘ heiter,’ in its earliest use (Homer does not know 
it in any other, Od. vi. 61; xvii. 48), is clean, and this in 
a physical or non-ethical sense, as opposed to puzrapos. 
Thus xafapov oma (Xenophon, Gcon. x. 7) is the body 
not smeared with paint or ointment ; and in this sense it 
is often employed in the N. T. (Matt. xxvii. 59; Heb. x. 
22; Rev.xv.6). Inanother merely physical sense caOapos 
is applied to that which is clear and transparent ; thus 
we have xafapos and d:avyns (Plutarch, De Gen. Soc. 22). 
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But already in Pindar (Pyth. v. 2, xaOapa dpery), in Plato 
(Rep. vi. 496 d, xaOapos aduclas re Kal dvoolov Epywv), and 
in the tragic poets it had obtained an ethical meaning. 
The same is not uncommon in the Septuagint, where it 
often designates cleanness of heart (Job vill. 6; xxxiii. 9; 
Ps, xxiii. 4), although far oftener a cleanness merely ex- 
ternal or ceremonial (Gen. ix. 21; Lev. xiv. 7). That it 
frequently runs into the domain of meaning just claimed 
for ciAtcpuyns must be freely admitted. It also is found 
associated with ddnOuvos (Job viii. 6); with dyeyns (Philo, 
De Mund. Opif. 8); with axparos (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 
7.20; Plutarch, #mil. Paul. 34); with aypavros (De Is. 
et Osir. 79); with daxnpatos (Plato, Crat. 396 b); xaOapos 
ciros is wheat with the chaff winnowed away (Xenophon, 
(icon. xviii. 8.9) ; xa0apos otparos, an army rid of its sick 
and ineffective (Herodotus, 1. 211; cf. iv. 135), or, as the 
same phrase is used in Xenophon, an army made up of 
the best materials, not lowered by an admixture of mer- 
cenaries or cowards; the flower of the army, all dvdpes 
aypetot having been set aside (Appian, vili.117). In the 
main, however, xa@apos is the pure contemplated under 
the aspect of the clean, the free from soil or stain; thus 
Opnoxsia Kabapa xai apiavtos (Jam. i. 27), and compare 
the constant use of the phrase xaBapos govov, xaapos 
aduxias (Plato, Rep. vi. 496 d; Acts xviii. 6), and the like; 
and the standing antithesis in which the xa@apov stands 
to the xo.vov, contemplated as also the dxd@aprov (Heb. ix. 
13; Rom. xiv. 14, 20). 

It may then be affirmed in conclusion, that as the 
Christian is efAccpwys, this grace in him will exclude all 
double-mindedness, the divided heart (Jam. i. 8; iv. 8), 
the eye not single (Matt. vi. 22), all hypocrisies (1 Pet. 
ii. 1); while, as he is ca@apos 1h xapdia, by this are ex- 
cluded the pudcopata (2 Pet. ul. 20; cf. Tit. i. 15), the 
porvopos (2 Cor. vil. 1), the puvapia (Jam. i. 21; 1 Pet. 
iii. 21; Rev. xxii. 11) of sin. In the first is predicated 

y 
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his freedom from the falsehoods, in the second from the 
defilements, of the flesh and of the world. If freedom 
from foreign admixture belongs to both, yet is it a more 
primary notion in eiduxpus, being probably wrapt up in 
the etymology of the word, a more secondary and super- 


induced in xa@apos. 


§ Ixxxvi. rodeos, payn. 


TloXguos and wdyn occur often together (Homer, II. i. 177 ; 
v. 891; Plato, Tim. 19¢; Job xxxviii. 23; Jam. iv. 1); and 
in like manner vrodguety and wayecOar. There is the same 
difference between them as between our own ‘war’ and 
‘battle’; o vroreuos TWeXorrovvncraxos, the Peloponnesian 
War; 7 ev Mapadouv payn, the battle of Marathon. Deal- 
ing with the words in this antithesis, namely that woXenos 
embraces the whole course of hostilities, wayn the actual 
shock in arms of hostile armies, Pericles, dissuading the 
Athenians from yielding to the demands of the Spartans, 
admits that these with their alles were a match forall the 
other Greeks together ina single battle, but denies that 
they would retain the same superiority in a war, that is, 
against such as had their preparations of another kind 
(udyn pev yap pd mpos aravtas "EXAnvas dvvatol IedXo- 
Tovvnaltot Kal ot Evppayou auvTiocxeiv, TorEuety 6F Ly POS 
Omolay avtTiTapacKevny advvatot, Thucydides, i. 141). We 
may compare Tacitus, Germ. 30: ‘ Alios ad prelium ire 
videas, Chattos ad bellum.’ 

But besides this, while woXguos and woXeuetvy remain 
true to their primary meaning, and are not transferred to 
any secondary, it 1s altogether otherwise with payn and 
payecOar. Contentions which fall very short of the shock 
of arms are continually designated by these words. There 
are payau of every kind: épwtixat (Xenophon, Hiero, i. 
35) 3 vopexac (Tit. ii. 9; cf. 2 Tim. 11. 23); royowaytae (1 
Tim. vi. 4); oxtapayiac: and compare John vi. 52; 2 Tim. 
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li, 243 Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. Eustathius (on Homer, Il. i. 
177) expresses these differences well: ro roXeyol re wadyar 
Té, 1) &x Tapaddnrovu Syrot TO adTo, } Kal Svahopd tis sore 
tais Nékeow, eltye pdyetat pév tis Kal doyous, ws Kal 7 
Aoyopayla Syrot. Kal adros 62 6 romnths per’ ddivya dol, 
payecoapévw erécoce (ver. 304). Kal ddrAws 88 pdyn per, 
avTn % Tav avdpwav auvecBorn o 82 modEuos Kal emt 
Tmapatatewy Kal paylimov xatpov Aéyerar. Tittmann (De 
Synon. mm N. T. p. 66): ‘Conveniunt igitur in eo quod 
dimicationem, contentionem, pugnam denotant, sed mmdXe- 
pos et vroAgueitvy de pugna que manibus fit proprie dicuntur, 
pdyn autem et payeoGar de quacunque contentione, etiam 
animorum, etiamsi non ad verbera et cedes pervenerit. 
In illis igitur ipsa pugna cogitatur, in his sufficit cogitare 
de contentione, quam pugna plerumque sequitur.’ 

I may observe before quitting this subject that ordous 
(Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii. 19; Acts xxiv. 5; cf. Sophocles, 
Gidip. Col. 1228), insurrection or sedition, is by Plato 
distinguished from 7roXeyos, in that the one is a civil and 
the other a foreign strife (Rep. v. 470 b): ext yap tH Tod 
oixeiov &xyOpa ordots KékAnTal, emt O& TH TOV ddXoTpiwY 


TONELOS. 


§ Ixxxvii. dos, ériOupia, opun, dpekcs. 


Tlu@os occurs three times in the N. T.; once coordinated 
with éarvOupia (Col. iii. 5 ; for waO@npara and ériOupiar in 
like manner joined together see Gal. v. 24); once subor- 
dinated to it (7a0os emtOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5); while on 
the other occasion of its use (Rom. 1. 26), the wa@n atisias 
(‘vile affections,” A. V.) are lusts that dishonour those 
who indulge in them. The word belongs to the ter- 
minology of the Greek Schools. Thus Cicero (Tusc. Quest. 
iv. 5): ‘Que Graci wd@yn vocant, nobis perturbationes 
appellari magis placet quam morbos ;’ on this preference 
see iii. 10; and presently after he adopts Zeno’s definition, 


y 2 
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‘aversa a recta ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio ;’ 
and elsewhere (Offic. 11. 5), ‘ motus animi turbatus.? The 
exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes Laértius, is 
as follows (vil. I. 63): Zot. 52 avro To waOos 4 aXoyos Kai 
Tapa pvow Wuyis Kivnots, 7 opyy mAsovafovea. Clement 
of Alexandria has this in his mind when, distinguishing 
between opuy and ad6os, he writes (Strom. ii. 13): oppy 
pev ovv dopa diavoias et tif amo Tov’ mabos 54, rNEeovd- 
Covca oppun, 1) UrepTeivovea Ta KaTa TOV Noyoy wéTpa * 7) Opp 
exhepouévn, Kai arreOns Noy (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 
lll. I. 208). 

So far as the N. T. is concerned, 7a@os nowhere obtains 
that wide sense which it thus obtained in the Schools; a 
sense so much wider than that ascribed to emvOupia, that 
this last was only regarded as one of the several wra0n of 
our nature, being coordinated with opy7, doB8os, and the 
rest (Aristotle, Hth. Nic. 11. 4; Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 
67). *EzcOupia, on the contrary, in Scripture is the larger 
word, including the whole world of active lusts and desires, 
all to which the cap&, as the seat of desire and of the 
natural appetites, impels; while the wd@os is rather the 
‘moross delectatio,’ not so much the soul’s disease in its 
more active operations, as the diseased condition out of 
which these spring, the ‘ morbus libidinis,’ as Bengel has 
put it well, rather than the ‘libido,’ the ‘lustfulness’ 
(¢ Leidenschaft ’) as distinguished from the ‘lust.’ Theo- 
phylact : +d0os 1) Avoca TOU TwpaTOS, Kai oTEp TUpETOS, 
Tpavpa, %) adAx vooos. Godet (on Rom. i. 26): ‘Le terme 
man, pussions, a quelque chose de plus ignoble encore que 
celui de émiOvpiar, convoitises, au ver. 24; car il ren- 
ferme une notivn plus prononcée de passivité morale, de 
honteux esclavage.’ 

"EiOupia, being Tod 76é0s dpetis, as Aristotle (Rhet. i. 
10), dAoyos dpetts, aS the Stoics, ‘immoderata appetitio 
opinati magni boni, ration! non obtemperans,’ as Cicero 
(Tusc. Quest. iii. 11) defined it, is rendered for the most 
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part in our Translation ‘lust’ (Mark iv. 19, and often) ; 
but sometimes ‘concupiscence’ (Rom. vil. 8; Col. iii. 5), 
and sometimes ‘desire’ (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23). It 
appears now and then, though rarely, in the N. T. in a 
good sense (Luke xxii.15; Phil. i.23; 1 Thess. iit. 17; cf. 
Prov. x. 24; Ps. cii. 5); much oftener in a bad; not as 
‘concupiscentia’ merely, but as ‘prava concupiscentia,’ 
which Origen (in Joan. tom. 10) affirms to be the only 
sense which in the Greek Schools it knew (but see Ari- 
stotle, Rhet. i. 11); thus évOuuia nanny (Col. ili. 5); aare- 
Oupiat capxical (1 Pet. ii. 11); vewrepixal (2 Tim. ii. 22) ; 
avontrot kal BraBepal (1 Tim. vi. 9); Koopexad (Tit. ii. 12) ; 
fOopas (2 Pet. i. 4); pracpod (2 Pet. ii. 10); avOparav 
(1 Pet. iv. 2); Tot cwparos (Rom. vi. 12); Tov dvaBorou 
(John viii. 44); THs amadrns (Ephes. iv. 22); tis capxos 
(1 John ii. 16); trav ofOarpov (ibid.) ; and without a quali- 
fying epithet (Rom. vii. 7; 1 Pet.iv.3; Jude 16; cf. Gen. 
xlix. 6; Ps.cv.14). Itis then, as Vitringa, in a disserta- 
tion De Concupiscentid Vitiosd et Damnabilt (Obss. Sac. p. 
598, sqq.), defines it, ‘vitiosa illa voluntatis affectio, qué 
fertur ad appetendum que illicite usurpantur; aut que 
licite usurpantur, appetit ardxrws ;’ this same evil sense 
being ascribed to it in such definitions as that of Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 20): &peots Kal dpeEts Novos Tod 
Keyaptopévov avth. Compare iv. 18: dpeEw obv emiOupias 
Staxpivovaw ot Tepl Tadta Sewwol Kai THv wév, el HOSovais Kal 
dxoracia tatTovew, adoyov ovcav: tv bz dpeEw, emt Trav 
Kata vow davayKxaov, NoyiKNY Uirdpyoveay xlynow. In 
these Sewvot he of course mainly points to Aristotle (thus 
see Rhet. i. 10). Our English word ‘ lust,’ once harmless 
enough (thus see Deut. vil. 7, Coverdale’s Version, and my 
Select Glossary, s. v.), has had very much the same history. 
The relation in which érOuyia stands to raos it has been 
already sought to trace. 

‘Opu7, occurring twice in the N. T.(Acts xiv. 5; Jam. 
iii. 4), and dpe€ss, occurring once (Rom. i. 27), are else- 
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where often found together; thus in Plutarch (De Amor. 
Prol. 1; De Rect. Rat. Aud. 18; where see Wytten- 
bach’s note); and by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. xiv. 765 d). 
“Oppuy, rendered by Cicero on one occasion ‘ appetitio’ 
(Off. 11. 5), ‘appetitus animi’ on another (Fin. v. 7), is thus 
defined by the Stoics (Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 11): 9 opp7 
Tov avOpwiouv doyos orl mpoctaKTiKds avT@ Tov Trove. 
They explain it further as this ‘ motus animi,’ dopa yuys 
éari re (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 1. 206), which, if 
toward a thing is dpefss, if from it &xexduors. When our 
Translators render opuy ‘assault’ (Acts xiv. 5), they 
ascribe to it more than it there implies. Manifestly there 
was no ‘assault’ actually made on the house where Paul 
and Barnabas abode; for in such a case it would have 
been very superfluous for St. Luke to tell us that they 
‘‘ were ware’ of it; but only a purpose and intention of 
assault or onset, ‘ trieb,’ ‘ drang,’ as Meyer gives it. And 
in the same way at Jam. ili. 4, the opyn of the pilot is not 
the ‘impetus brachiorum,’ but the ‘studium et conatus 
voluntatis.? Compare for this use of opuy, Sophocles, 
Philoct. 237; Plutarch, De Rect. Rat. Aud. 1; Prov. iii. 
25; and the many passages in which opy7 is joined with 
mpoaipeots (Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 3). 

But while the opuz7 is thus oftentimes the hostile motion 
and spring toward an object, with a purpose of propelling 
and repelling it still further from itself, as for example 
the op of the spear, of the assaulting host, the dpekes 
(from opéyecOar) is always the reaching out after and 
toward an object, with a purpose of drawing that after 
which it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite for 
food (Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 2; Symp. vi. 2. 1); so too 
‘orexis’ in the Latin of the silver age (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
4273 xi. 127); inthe Platonic Definitions (414 6) philo- 
sophy is described as tis tev ovTwy ai eriothnuns Gpekts. 
After what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged by St. 
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Paul, are regarded as reaching out, and seeking to make 
these their own, is sufficiently manifest from the context 
of the one passage in the N. T. where dpeéis occurs (Rom. 
i. 273 cf. Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 21). 


§ Ixxxvili. (‘epos, doves, ayvos, ayvos. 


‘Iepos, probably the same word as the German ‘hehr’ 
(see Curtius, Grundziige, vol. v. p. 369), never in the N. T., 
and very seldom elsewhere, implies any moral excellence. 
It is singular how seldom the word is found there, indeed 
only twice (1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15); and only once 
in the Septuagint (Josh vi. 8: tgpai cddrvyyes) 5 four times 
in 2 Maccabees, but not else in the Apocrypha; being in 
none of these instances employed of persons, who only are 
moral agents, but always of things. To persons the word 
elsewhere also is of rarest application, though examples 
are not wanting. Thus ‘epos avOpw7os is in Aristophanes 
(Rane, 652) a man initiated in the mysteries; kings for 
Pindar (Pyth. v. 97) are cepot, as having their dignity from 
the gods; for Plutarch the Indian gymnosophists are 
dvdpes tepol Kat avtovopot (De Alex. Fort. i. 10) ; and again 
(De Gen. Soc. 20), lepot Kal Saroveot dvOpwiro.: and com- 
pare De Def. Orac. 2. ‘Tepos (7@ Oe@ dvareBeipévos, Suidas) 
answers very Closely to the Latin ‘sacer’ (‘quidquid destina- 
tui est diis sacrum vocatur’), to our ‘sacred.’ It is that 
which may not be violated, the word therefore being con- 
stantly linked with a8é@8ndos (Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 27), 
with dBartos (Ibid.), with dovdos (De Gen. Soc. 24); this 
its inviolable character springing from its relations, nearer 
or remoter, to God ; and @éios and tepos being often joined 
together (Plato, Tim. 45 a). At the same time the rela- 
tion is contemplated merely as an external one; thus 
Pillon (Syn. Grecs) : ‘ &yvos exprime l’idée de sainteté natur- 
elle et intérieure ou morale; tandis qu’ tepos, comme le latin 
sacer, n’exprime que lidée de sainteté extérieure ou 
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d’inviolabilité consacrée par les lois ou la coutume.’ See, 
however, Sophocles, Zdip. Col. 287, which appears an ex- 
ception to the absolute universality of thisrule. Tittman : 
‘In voce tepos proprie nihil aliud cogitatur, quam quod res 
quedam aut persona Deo sacra sit, nulla ingenii moruamque 
ratione habita ; imprimis quod sacris inservit.? Thus the 
lepevs is a sacred person, as serving at (iod’s altar ; but it 
is not in the least implied that he is a holy one as well; 
he may be a Hophni, a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia 
(Grinfield, Schol. in N. T., p. 397). The true antithesis 
to tgpos is BéBnros (Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 27), and, 
though not so perfectly antithetic, prapos (2 Macc. v. 19). 
“Oovos is oftener grouped with S/cajos for purposes of 
discrimination, than with the words here associated with 
it; and undoubtedly the two constantly keep company 
together; thus in Plato often (Theet. 1760; Rep. x. 615 
Lb; Legg. ii. 663 6); in Josephus (Anté. vill. 9. 1}, and in 
the N. T. (Tit. i. 8) ; and so also the derivatives from these ; 
ogiws and duxaiws (1 Thess. ii. 10) 3 oovotns and Sixarocvvn 
(Plato, Prot. 329 c; Luke 1. 75; Ephes. iv. 24; Wisd. ix. 
3; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 48). The distinction too has 
been often urged that the dovos is one careful of his 
duties toward God, the décaros toward men; and in 
classical Greek no doubt we meet with many passages in 
which such a distinction is either openly asserted or im- 
plicitly involved ; as in an often quoted passage from 
Plato (Gorg. 507 b): «al pry mepi tovs dvOpwmmous Ta 
TpoonkovTa paTTav, Sika’ av mpatTot, Tept dé Oeovs Scra.' 
Of Socrates, Marcus Antoninus says (vii, 66), that he was 
Sixatos Ta mpos avOparrrous, datos Ta Tpos Geovs: cf. Plutarch, 


1 Not altogether so in the Huthyphro, where Plato regards ré 8ixatov, 
or dixatoovv7, as the sum total of all virtue, of which docdrns or piety is 
apart. In this Dialogue, which is throughout a discussion on the dccoy, 
Plato makes Euthyphro to say (12 ¢): rovro rotvuy euotye Soxei, & To- 
Kpates, TO peépos Tou SiKxaiou etvar eboe/Zés TE Kai Gotov, TO TEpt THY TOY Oeay 
Oepameiav’ ro S€ mepi ray tev avOpamTerv Td douTov elvat TOU dixatov pépos. 
Socrates admits and allows this; indeed, has himself forced him to it. 
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Demet. 24 ; Charito, 1. 10. 4; and a large collection of pas- 
sages in Rost and Palm’s Lezicon, s. v. There is nothing, 
however, which warrants the transfer of this distinction to 
the N. T., nothing which would restrict S/cacos to him who 
should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second table 
(thus see Luke i.6; Rom. i. 17; 1 John ii. 1); or dcuos to 
him who should fulfil the demands of the first (thus see 
Acts ii. 27; Heb. vii. 26). It is beforehand unlikely that 
such distinction should there find place. In fact the Scrip- 
ture, which recognizes all righteousness as one, as growing 
out of a single root, and obedient to a single law, gives no 
room for such an antithesis as this. He who loves his 
brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 
God and for God. The second great commandment is not 
coordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, 
and in fact included in, it (Mark x11. 30, 31). 

If ‘epos is ‘sacer,’ dovos is ‘sanctus’ (= ‘sancitus’), 
‘ quod sanctione antiqua et preecepto firmatum’ (Popma ; cf. 
Augustine, De Fid. et Symb. 19), as opposed to ‘ pollutus.’ 
Some of the ancient grammarians derive it from &@fec0at, 
the Homeric synonym for cé8ec@ai, rightly as regards 
sense, but wrongly as regards etymology; the derivation 
indeed of the word remains very doubtful (see Pott, Htym. 
Forschung. vol. i. p. 126). Inclassical Greek it is far more 
frequently used of things than of persons; oc/a, with 
Bovr7 or dicn understood, expressing the everlasting or- 
dinances of right, which no law or custom of men has 
constituted, for they are anterior to all law and custom ; 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral universe 
and man’s relation to this, on that eternal law which, in 
the noble words of Chrysippus, is rdvtwy Bacirevs Oeiwv 
TéKxat avOpwrivev mpaypateyv: cf. Euripides, Hecuba, 799- 
801. Thus Homer (Odyss. xvi. 423) : 008’ ooin Kana pare 
arrAnrorow. The oovos, the German ‘fromm,’ is one who 
reverences these everlasting sanctities, and owns their 
obligation ; the word being joined with evoeBns (2 Macc. 
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Various passages, it is quite true, might be adduced in 
which the notion of clearness and. transparency predomi- 
nates, thus in Philo (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 61) eiduxpiveis trip 
is contrasted with the «A‘Bavos xamvifouevos, but they are 
much the fewer, and may very well be secondary and 
superinduced. 

The ethical use of esAvxpivns and eircxpivea first makes 
itself distinctly felt in the N. T.; there are only approxi- 
mations to it in classical Greek; as when Aristotle (Ethic. 
Nic. x. 6) speaks of some who, a@yevortot dures Hdovas Eidu- 
Kpwvovs Kai eXevOepiov, emt Tas cwpatixas KaTapevyoucw. 
Theophylact defines eiArcpivera well as xaOapirns Stavolas 
kat adororns ovdév Eyovoat cuvecxiacpévoy Kal brrovNov: 
and Basil the Great (in Reg. Brev. Int.) : ciduxpuvés sivac 
Doyilowar TO apuyés, Kal axpws KexaSappévov aro TwavTos 
évavtiov. It is true to this its central meaning as often 
as it is employed in the N. T. The Corinthians must 
purge out the old leaven, that they may keep the feast 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity (etdcxpevetas) and 
truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul rejoices that in simplicity 
and in that sincerity which comes of God (év eidcxpivela 
@<ovd), not in fleshly wisdom, he has his conversation in 
the world (2 Cor. i. 12); declares that he is not of those 
who tamper with and adulterate (camry evovtes) the word 
of God, but that as of sincerity (e€& efAcxpivetas) he speaks 
in Christ (2 Cor. 11. 17). 

Ka@apos, connected with the Latin ‘ castus,’ with the 
German ‘ heiter,’ in its earliest use (Homer does not know 
it in any other, Od. vi. 61; xvii. 48), is clean, and this in 
a physical or non-ethical sense, as opposed to puzapos. 
Thus xafapdy capa (Xenophon, Gcon. x. 7) is the body 
not smeared with paint or ointment; and in this sense it 
is often employed in the N. T. (Matt. xxvii. 59; Heb. x. 
22; Rev.xv.6). In another merely physical sense cafapos 
is applied to that which is clear and transparent ; thus 
we have xa@apos and diavyns (Plutarch, De Gen. Soc. 22). 
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But already in Pindar (Pyth. v. 2, caOapa dpery), in Plato 
(Rep. vi. 496 d, xaOapos adixlas re Kal dvootav Epywv), and 
in the tragic poets it had obtained an ethical meaning. 
The same is not uncommon in the Septuagint, where it 
often designates cleanness of heart (Job vill. 6; xxxiii. 9; 
Ps. xxiii. 4), although far oftener a cleanness merely ex- 
ternal or ceremonial (Gen. ix. 21; Lev. xiv. 7). That it 
frequently runs into the domain of meaning just claimed 
for eiAuxpwwns must be freely admitted. It also is found 
associated with adnOuvos (Job viii. 6); with duvyys (Philo, 
De Mund. Opif. 8); with dxparos (Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 
7.20; Plutarch, #mil. Paul. 34); with aypavros (De Is. 
et Osir. 79); with axnpatos (Plato, Crat. 396 b); xaOapos 
ciros is wheat with the chaff winnowed away (Xenophon, 
(Econ. xviii. 8.9) ; xaOapos otpatos, an army rid of its sick 
and ineffective (Herodotus, 1. 211; cf. iv. 135), or, as the 
same phrase is used in Xenophon, an army made up of 
the best materials, not lowered by an admixture of mer- 
cenaries or cowards; the flower of the army, all dvdpes 
aypetot having been set aside (Appian, vili.117). In the 
main, however, xafapos is the pure contemplated under 
the aspect of the clean, the free from soil or stain; thus 
Opnoxeia xaapa Kal apiavros (Jam. i. 27), and compare 
the constant use of the phrase xa@apos govov, xadapos 
ad.ctas (Plato, Rep. vi. 496 d; Acts xviii. 6), and the like; 
and the standing antithesis in which the xa@apoy stands 
to the covvoy, contemplated as also the axd@aprov (Heb. ix. 
13; Rom. xiv. 14, 20). 

It may then be affirmed in conclusion, that as the 
Christian is efAccpevys, this grace in him will exclude all 
double-mindedness, the divided heart (Jam. i. 8; iv. 8), 
the eye not single (Matt. vi. 22), all hypocrisies (1 Pet. 
ii. 1); while, as he is ca@apos TH Kxapdia, by this are ex- 
cluded the pudopara (2 Pet. il. 20; ef. Tit. i. 15), the 
porvaopos (2 Cor. vii. 1), the puvapia (Jam. i. 213 1 Pet. 
iii. 21; Rev. xxii. 11) of sin. In the first is predicated 
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his freedom from the falsehoods, in the second from the 
defilements, of the flesh and of the world. If freedom 
from foreign admixture belongs to both, yet is it a more 
primary notion in eiAvcpuv7js, being probably wrapt up in 
the etymology of the word, a more secondary and super- 
induced in xaOapos. 


§ Ixxxvi. odégpuos, wayn. 


TloAguos and wayn occur often together (Homer, II. i. 177; 
v. 891; Plato, Tim. 19¢; Job xxxviil. 23; Jam. iv. 1); and 
in like manner voNeuety and payeoOar. There is the same 
difference between them as between our own ‘war’ and 
‘battle’; o woAsuos Tedorovvnotaxos, the Peloponnesian 
War; 1) év Mapa@au payn, the battle of Marathon. Deal- 
ing with the words in this antithesis, namely that voXeyos 
embraces the whole course of hostilities, wayn the actual 
shock in arms of hostile armies, Pericles, dissuading the 
Athenians from yielding to the demands of the Spartans, 
admits that these with their allies were a match for all the 
other Greeks together in a single battle, but denies that 
they would retain the same superiority in a war, that is, 
against such as had their preparations of another kind 
(udyn pev yap pd mpos aravtas "EXAnvas duvarol Tedo- 
Tovvnotot Kat ot Evppayor avtioyeiv, Todemety S& ju7) pos 
opotay avTiTapacKeunpy advvatot, Thucydides, i. 141). We 
may compare Tacitus, Germ. 30: ‘ Alios ad prelium ire 
videas, Chattos ad bellum.’ 

But besides this, while woXeuos and qoAeusiv remain 
true to their primary meaning, and are not transferred to 
any secondary, it is altogether otherwise with payn and 
payer$ar. Contentions which fall very short of the shock 
of arms are continually designated by these words. There 
are payat of every kind: égpwricai (Xenophon, Hicro, i. 
35) 3 vowexat (Tit. 111.9; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 23); Aoyouaytar (1 
Tim. vi. 4); oxcapayiar: and compare John vi. 52; 2 Tim. 
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ll. 243; Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. Eustathius (on Homer, II. i. 
177) expresses these differences well: 16 médeuol re pdyas 
Te, 8x Tapadrdprov Syroi To avdto, h Kal Svadopa tis ore 
tais Nébeow, eltye payetar pév tis Kal doyous, ws Kad 7 
Aoyowayla Syrol. Kal adros 82 0 Tromnrhs per’ drlya nol, 
payecoapéva eméecor (ver. 304). Kal ddrAqws 88 pdyn pdr, 
avuTn 7 TOV avdpav cuvetcBorn o 58 MoAEWos Kal em 
mwapatatewy Kal payiwov Katpov Aéyerar. Tittmann (De 
Synon. mm N. T. p. 66): ‘Conveniunt igitur in eo quod 
dimicationem, contentionem, pugnam denotant, sed déX«- 
pos et mroAguety de pugna que manibus fit proprie dicuntur, 
payn autem et pdyeoOar de quacunque contentione, etiam 
animorum, etiamsi non ad verbera et cedes pervenerit. 
In illis igitur ipsa pugna cogitatur, in his sufficit cogitare 
de contentione, quam pugna plerumque sequitur.’ 

I may observe before quitting this subject that ordous 
(Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii. 19; Acts xxiv. 5; cf. Sophocles, 
(Edip. Col. 1228), insurrection or sedition, is by Plato 
distinguished from 7réAeyos, in that the one is a civil and 
the other a foreign strife (Rep. v. 470 b): él yap tH Tod 
oixeiou exOpa otdois KEkANTAL, ETL O€ TH TOV ddAXOTpioD 


TOAEMOS. 


§ Ixxxvii. d@os, érOupia, opyn, dpegis. 


IId@os occurs three times in the N. T.; once coordinated 
with érvOupia (Col. iii. 5 ; for waOypara and é7iOupias in 
like manner joined together see Gal. v. 24); once subor- 
dinated to it (wda@os emOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5); while on 
the other occasion of its use (Rom. 1. 26), the wun dtiias 
(‘vile affections,” A. V.) are lusts that dishonour those 
who indulge in them. The word belongs to the ter- 
minology of the Greek Schools. Thus Cicero (Tusc. Quest. 
iv. 5): ‘Que Greci wa@n vocant, nobis perturbationes 
appellari magis placet quam morbos ;’ on this preference 
see iii. 10; and presently after he adopts Zeno’s definition, 
x 2 
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‘aversa a recté ratione, contra naturam, animi commotio ;’ 
and elsewhere (Offic. ii. 5), ‘ motus animi turbatus.’ The 
exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes Laértius, is 
as follows (vii. 1. 63): gore 8& avro 1rd maOos 1 aroyos Kar 
mapa pow wuyns xlynots, 4 oppn mwAsovalovea. Clement 
of Alexandria has this in his mind when, distinguishing 
between opuy and md6os, he writes (Strom. ii. 13): opun 
pev ovv dopa Siavolas emt tei} amo Tou mabos dé, wrEovd- 
Covea opun, ) UTEeptEeivouca Ta KATA TOV NOyov uéTpa * 4 Oppt) 
éxhepopévn, kal arrecOns Noy (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 
ill. I. 208). 

So far as the N. T. is concerned, za@os nowhere obtains 
that wide sense which it thus obtained in the Schools; a 
sense so much wider than that ascribed to évOupia, that 
this last was only regarded as one of the several wa0n of 
our nature, being coordinated with opy7}, doB8os, and the 
rest (Aristotle, th. Nic. 11.4; Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 
67). °“Em@upia, on the contrary, in Scripture is the larger 
word, including the whole world of active lusts and desires, 
all to which the cap&, as the seat of desire and of the 
natural appetites, impels; while the md@os is rather the 
“moros# delectatio,’ not so much the soul’s disease in its 
more active operations, as the diseased condition out of 
which these spring, the ‘ morbus libidinis,’ as Bengel has 
put it well, rather than the ‘libido,’ the ‘lustfulness ’ 
(‘ Leidenschaft ’) as distinguished from the ‘lust.’ Theo- 
phylact : wos 7 Avoca TOD THpaTos, Kal WaoTEp TUpETOS, } 
Tpavpa, 1) ddA2 vooos. Godet (on Rom. i. 26): ‘Le terme 
m7aOn, passions, a quelque chose de plus ignoble encore que 

celui de éOupiat, convoitises, au ver. 24; car il ren- 
ferme une notion plus prononcée de passivité morale, de 
honteux esclavage.’ 

"EncOupia, being tov ndgos dpekts, as Aristotle (Rhet. i. 
10), ddoyos dpe—ts, as the Stoics, ‘immoderata appetitio 
opinati magni boni, rationi non obtemperans,’ as Cicero 
(Tusc. Quest. ili. 11) defined it, is rendered for the most 
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part in our Translation ‘lust’ (Mark iv. 19, and often) ; 
but sometimes ‘concupiscence’ (Rom. vii. 8; Col. iii. 5), 
and sometimes ‘desire’ (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23). It 
appears now and then, though rarely, in the N. T.in a 
good sense (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i.23; 1 Thess. ii. 17; cf. 
Prov. x. 24; Ps. cil. 5); much oftener in a bad; not as 
‘concupiscentia’ merely, but as ‘prava concupiscentia,’ 
which Origen (in Joan. tom. 10) affirms to be the only 
sense which in the Greek Schools it knew (but see Ari- 
stotle, Rhet. i. 11); thus émrOupia nanny (Col. iii. 5); éare- 
Ovpiat capxixal (1 Pet. ii. 11); vewrepexal (2 Tim. ii. 22) ; 
avonrot cal BraBepal (1 Tim. vi. 9); xoopcxai (Tit. ii. 12) ; 
POopas (2 Pet. i. 4); puacpod (2 Pet. li. 10); dvO@pwrav 
(1 Pet. iv. 2); rod awparos (Rom. vi. 12); rod dvaBorou 
(John vili. 44); tis amarns (Ephes. iv. 22); THs capKos 
(1 John ii. 16); trav ofOarpor (ibid.) ; and without a quali- 
fying epithet (Rom. vii. 7; 1 Pet. iv.3; Jude 16; cf. Gen. 
xlix. 6; Ps.cv.14). It is then, as Vitringa, in a disserta- 
tion De Concupiscentid Vitiosd et Damnabili (Obss. Sac. p. 
598, sqq.), defines it, ‘vitiosa illa voluntatis affectio, qua 
fertur ad appetendum que illicite usurpantur; aut que 
licite usurpantur, appetit ardxtws ;’ this same evil sense 
being ascribed to it in such definitions as that of Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 20): Epeots eal dpeEts aNoyos Tod 
Keyaptopévov auth. Compare iv. 18: dpefw odv émiOuptas 
Staxpivovew ot trept tadra Sevol- kal rnv pév, él jdovais Kal 
dkoracla TaTTovatww, aroyov ovoav: thy 68 dprtw, ert Trav 
Kata pow dvayKatav, NoyiKHY UTapyovoay Kivnow. In 
these Sevvot he ef course mainly points to Aristotle (thus 
see Rhet.i. 10). Our English word ‘lust,’ once harmless 
enough (thus see Deut. vii. 7, Coverdale’s Version, and my 
Select Glossary, s. v.), has had very much the sarne history. 
The relation in which ér:@upia stands to rad6os it has been 
already sought to trace. 

‘Opp, occurring twice in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 5; Jam. 
ili. 4), and dpe&s, occurring once (Rom. i. 27), are else- 
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where often found together; thus in Plutarch (De Amor. 
Prol. 1; De Rect. Rat. Aud. 18; where see Wytten- 
bach’s note); and by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. xiv. 765 d). 
“Opp, rendered by Cicero on one occasion ‘ appetitio’ 
(Off. 11. 5), ‘appetitus animz’ on another (Fin. v. 7), is thus 
defined by the Stoics (Plutarch, De Rep. Stoic. 11): 7 oppy 
tov avOpwrrov doyos éotl mpootaKTiKOS avT@ TOU TroLEty. 
They explain it further as this ‘ motus animi,’ dopa yuyijs 
érré re (see Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 1. 206), which, if 
toward a thing is dpefts, if from it ExxdAcors. When our 
Translators render opyy ‘assault’ (Acts xiv. 5), they 
ascribe to it more than it there implies. Manifestly there 
was no ‘assault’ actually made on the house where Paul 
and Barnabas abode; for in such a case it would have 
been very superfluous for St. Luke to tell us that they 
‘* were ware” of it; but only a purpose and intention of 
assault or onset, ‘ trieb,’ ‘ drang,’ as Meyer gives it. And 
in the same way at Jam. iii. 4, the opu7 of the pilot is not 
the ‘impetus brachiorum,’ but the ‘studium et conatus 
voluntatis.? Compare for this use of opuy, Sophocles, 
Philoct. 237; Plutarch, De Rect. Rat. Aud. 13 Prov. ii. 
25; and the many passages in which opyu7 is joined with 
mpoatpects (Josephus, Anté. xix. 6. 3). 

But while the opy7y is thus oftentimes the hostile motion 
and spring toward an object, with a purpose of propelling 
and repelling it still further from itself, as for example 
the opu} of the spear, of the assaulting host, the dpeks 
(from opéyec@ar) is always the reaching out after and 
toward an object, with a purpose of drawing that after 
which it reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very 
commonly the word is used to express the appetite for 
food (Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 2; Symp. vi. 2. 1); so too 
‘orexis’ in the Latin of the silver age (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
427; xl. 127); inthe Platonic Definitions (414 b) philo- 
sophy is described as tis tev OvTwy asl ériotHuns Gpekts. 
After what vile enjoyments the heathen, as judged by St. 
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Paul, are regarded as reaching out, and seeking to make 
these their own, is sufficiently manifest from the context 
of the one passage in the N. T. where dpe&ts occurs (Rom. 
i. 27; cf. Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 21). 


§ Ixxxviii. ‘epos, doves, dytos, ayvos. 


‘Iepos, probably the same word as the German ‘hehr’ 
(see Curtius, Grundztige, vol. v. p. 369), never in the N. T., 
and very seldom elsewhere, implies any moral excellence. 
It is singular how seldom the word is found there, indeed 
only twice (1 Cor. ix. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15); and only once 
in the Septuagint (Josh vi. 8: tepai cadarvyyes) ; four times 
in 2 Maccabees, but not else in the Apocrypha; being in 
none of these instances employed of persons, who only are 
moral agents, but always of things. To persons the word 
elsewhere also is of rarest application, though examples 
are not wanting. Thus cepos av@pwros is in Aristophanes 
(Rane, 652) a man initiated in the mysteries; kings for 
Pindar (Pyth. v. 97) are tepot,as having their dignity from 
the gods; for Plutarch the Indian gymnosophists are 
dvdpes iepol ai avtovouor (De Alex. Fort. i. 10) ; and again 
(De Gen. Soc. 20), ispot cat Saudvioe dvOpwrot: and com- 
pare De Def. Orac. 2. “Iepos (r@ Oe@ avatePerpévos, Suidas) 
answers very Closely to the Latin ‘sacer’ (‘quidquid destina- 
tui est diis sacrum vocatur’), to our ‘sacred.’ It is that 
which may not be violated, the word therefore being con- 
stantly linked with a8éBnAos (Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 27), 
with adBatos (Ibid.), with dovdos (De Gen. Soc. 24); this 
its inviolable character springing from its relations, nearer 
or remoter, to God ; and Oztos and cepos being often joined 
together (Plato, Tim. 45 a). At the same time the rela- 
tion is contemplated merely as an external one; thus 
Pillon (Syn. Grecs) : § &ycos exprime lidée de sainteté natur- 
elle et intérieure ou morale; tandis qu’ tepos, comme le latin 
sacer, n’exprime que lidée de sainteté extérieure ou 
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d’inviolabilité consacrée par les lois ou la coutume.’ See, 
however, Sophocles, Gidip. Col. 287, which appears an ex- 
ception to the absolute universality of thisrule. Tittman : 
‘In voce éepés proprie nihil aliud cogitatur, quam quod res 
quedam aut persona Deo sacra sit, nulla ingenii morumque 
ratione habita ; imprimis quod sacris inservit.? Thus the 
lépevs is a sacred person, as serving at God’s altar ; but it 
is not in the least implied that he is a holy one as well; 
he may be a Hophni, a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia 
(Grinfield, Schol. in N. T., p. 397). The true antithesis 
to tgpos is BéBnros (Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 27), and, 
though not so perfectly antithetic, prapos (2 Macc. v. 19). 
"Oatos is oftener grouped with dicayos for purposes of 
discrimination, than with the words here associated with 
it; and undoubtedly the two constantly keep company 
together; thus in Plato often (Theat. 1766; Rep. x. 615 
b; Legg. ii. 663 b); in Josephus (Anéé. vill. 9. 1), and in 
the N. T. (Tit. i. 8) ; and so also the derivatives from these ; 
ogiws and dixaiws (1 Thess. ii. 10) 3 oocoTns and dixacocivn 
(Plato, Prot. 329 c; Luke 1. 75; Ephes. iv. 24; Wisd. ix. 
3; Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 48). The distinction too has 
been often urged that the dcvos is one careful of his 
duties toward God, the décavos toward men; and in 
classical Greek no doubt we meet with many passages in 
which such a distinction is either openly asserted or im- 
plicitly involved ; as in an often quoted passage from 
Plato (Gorg. 507 b): Kat pny mept tovs dvOpwovs Ta 
TpoonKovTa TpaTT@v, Sika av TpaTToL, Tept O& Geovs doua.! 
Of Socrates, Marcus Antoninus says (vii. 66), that he was 
Sixaos Ta mpos avOparrous, datos Ta Tpos Beovs: cf. Plutarch, 


1 Not altogether so in the Euthyphro, where Plato regards ro dixacoy, 
or Stxatoovvn, as the sum total of all virtue, of which downs or piety is 
a part. In this Dialogue, which is throughout a discussion on the doroy, 
Plato makes Euthyphro to say (12 ¢): rovro rotvuy eporye Soxet, & To- 
kpares, TO pepos Tov Stxaiov eivae evoe|sés TE Kat Gotoy, TO Trept THY TaV OeaY 
Ocpameiav’ to S€ rept rHY TeV dvOpamev Td AouTOv elvat TOU Otxalou pépos. 
Socrates admits and allows this; indeed, has himself forced him to it. 
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Demet. 24 ; Charito, 1. 10. 4; and a large collection of pas- 
sages in Rost and Palm’s Lexicon, 8s. v. There is nothing, 
however, which warrants the transfer of this distinction to 
the N. T., nothing which would restrict d/cacos to him who 
should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second table 
(thus see Luke i.6; Rom. i.17; 1 John ii. 1); or dcvos to 
him who should fulfil the demands of the first (thus see 
Acts ii. 27; Heb. vii. 26). It is beforehand unlikely that 
such distinction should there find place. In fact the Scrip- 
ture, which recognizes all righteousness as one, as growing 
out of a single root, and obedient to a single law, gives no 
room for such an antithesis as this. He who loves his 
brother, and fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in 
God and for God. The second great commandment is not 
coordinated with the first greatest, but subordinated to, 
and in fact included in, it (Mark xii. 30, 31). 

If iepds is ‘sacer,’ Oovos is ‘sanctus’ (= ‘sancitus’), 
‘ quod sanctione antiqué et preecepto firmatum’ (Popma ; cf. 
Augustine, De Fid. et Symb. 19), a8 opposed to ‘ pollutus.’ 
Some of the ancient grammarians derive it from &fecOau, 
the Homeric synonym for cé8eo0a, rightly as regards 
sense, but wrongly as regards etymology; the derivation 
indeed of the word remains very doubtful (see Pott, Etym. 
Forschung. vol. i. p. 126). Inclassical Greek it is far more 
frequently used of things than of persons; oo/a, with 
Bovd» or Sinn understood, expressing the everlasting or- 
dinances of right, which no law or custom of men has 
constituted, for they are anterior to all law and custom; 
and rest on the divine constitution of the moral universe 
and man’s relation to this, on that eternal law which, in 
the noble words of Chrysippus, is wdvtwv Baoirels Oeiwv 
Tekal avOpwrwov mpaypatev: cf. Euripides, Hecuba, 799- 
801. Thus Homer (Odyss. xvi. 423) : 008’ ootn Kana parrewv 
avrrAnroow. The dcros, the German ‘fromm,’ is one who 
reverences these everlasting sanctities, and owns their 
obligation ; the word being joined with etoeBys (2 Macc. 
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xii. 45), with evopxos (Plato, Rep. 263 d), with Oetos (Plu- 
tarch, De Def. Orat. 40); more than once set over against 
érriopxos (Xenophon). Those things are avocia, which 
violate these everlasting ordinances; for instance, a 
Greek regarded the Egyptian custom of marriage between 
a brother and sister, still more the Persian between a 
mother and son, as ‘incestum’ (incastum), pyndapas dora 
as Plato (Legg. viii. 858 b} calls them, mixtures which no 
human laws could ever render other than abominable. 
Such, too, would be the omission of the rites of sepulture 
by those from whom they were due, when it was possible to 
pay them; if Antigone, for instance, in obedience to the 
edict of Creon, had suffered the body of her brother to 
remain unburied (Sophocles, Antig. 74). What the écrov 
is, and what are its obligations, has never been more 
nobly declared than in the words which the poet puts into 
her mouth: 


ovdé cbévey TomovTOY @ouny Ta aa 
xnpvypal’, Bor’ aypanta kaodadh Gear 
vopipa Suvacbat Ovntov ovP irepdpapeiv (453-5). 


Compare an instructive passage in Thucydides, ii. 52, 
where tepd and dova occur together, Plato in like manner 
(Legg. ix. 878 b) joining them with one another. This 
character of the dcvov as anterior and superior to all 
human enactments, puts the same antithesis between dcva 
and voutpa as exists between the Latin ‘fas’ and ‘jus.’ 
When we follow écvos to its uses in sacred Greek, we 
find it, as was inevitable, gaining in depth and intensity of 
meaning ; but otherwise true tothe sense which it already 
had in the classical language. We have a striking testi- 
mony for the distinction which, in the minds of the Sep- 
tuagint translators at least, existed between it and aytos, 
in the very noticeable fact, that while dovos is used some 
thirty times as the rendering of TD7 (Deut. xxxill. 8; 
2 Sam. xxii. 26; Ps. iv. 4), and a@ytos nearly a hundred 
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times as that of “1p (Exod. xix. 6; Num. vi. 5; Ps. xv. 
3), inno single instance is dovos used for this, or dytos 
for that; and the same law holds good, I believe, univer- 
sally in the conjugates of these; and, which is perhaps 
more remarkable still, of the other Greek words which are 
rarely and exceptionally employed to render these two, 
none which is used for the one is ever used for the other ; 
thus xa@apos, used for the second of these Hebrew words 
(Num. v. 17), is never employed for the first; while, on 
the other hand, érEnpwv (Jer. iii. 12), woAvédXeos (Exod. 
Xxxiv. 6), evAaBns (Mic. vii. 2), used for the former, are in 
no single instance employed for the latter. 

“Aytos=912 (on the etymology of which word see the 
article in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie, Heiligkeit Gottes) 
and ayvos have been often considered different forms of 
one and the same word. At all events, they have in 
common that root ‘AI, reappearing as the Latin ‘sac’ in 
‘sacer,’ ‘sancio,’ and many other words. It will thus be 
only natural that they should have much in common, 
even while they separate off, and occupy provinces of 
meaning which are clearly distinguishable one from the 
other. “Ayos is a word of rarest use in Attic Greek, 
though Porson is certainly in error when he says (on Euri- 
pides, Med. 750; and compare Pott, Htymol. Forsch. vol. 
lil. p. 577) that it 1s never used by the tragic poets; for 
see Aischylus, Suppl. 851. Its fundamental idea is separa- 
tion, and, so to speak, consecration and devotion to the 
service of Deity ; thus tepov wdra adyov, a very holy temple 
(Xenophon, Hell. 111. 2. 14) ; it ever lying in the word, as 
in the Latin ‘sacer,’ that this consecration may be as 
dvaOnpa or avabepa (see back, page 16). Note in this 
point of view its connexion with dyys, dyos: which last it 
may be well to observe is recognized now not as another 
form of ayos, as being indeed no more than the Ionic form 
of the same word, but fundamentally distinct (Curtius, 
Grundziige, p. 155 sqq.). But the thought lies very near, 
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that what is set apart from the world and to God, should 
Separate itself from the world’s defilements, and should 
share in God’s purity ; and in this way dyvos speedily ac- 
quires a moral significance. The children of Israel must 
be an 20vos &yvov, not merely in the sense of being God’s 
inheritance, a Aaos eptovccos, but as separating them- 
selves from the abominations of the heathen nations round 
(Lev. xix. 2; xi. 44); while God Himself, as the absolutely 
separate from evil, as repelling from Himself every possi- 
bility of sin or defilement, and as warring against these 
in every one of his creatures,! obtains this title of dyuos by 
highest right of all (Lev. x. 3; 1 Sam. li. 2; Rev. in. 7; 
iv. 8). 

It is somewhat different with ayvos. ‘Aryvela (1 Tim. 
iv. 125 v. 2) in the Definitions which go by Plato’s name 
too vaguely and too superficially explained (414 a) evAaBea 
TOV Tpos Tous Oeovs duapTnpatwv: THs Oeod Tins KaTa 
duo. Oeparreia : too vaguely also by Clement of Alexandria 
AS TOY dpapTnudTwY aTroyn, Or again as dpovetv dora (Strom. 
v. 1);? is better defined as éaritacis cwhpocvvns by Suidas 
(it is twice joined with cwd¢pocuvn in the Apostolic Fathers: 
Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 21; Ignatius, Ephes. 20), as éXev- 
Oepia Tavtos poAvopLoOv capKos Kal rvevpatos by Phavorinus. 
‘Aryvos (joined with autavtos, Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 29) 
is the pure ; sometimes only the externally or ceremonially 
pure, as in this line of Euripides, ayvos ydp eipe yeipas, 
arr’ ov tas dpévas (Orestes, 1604; cf. Hippolytus, 316, 317, 
and wyvifewv as = ‘ expiare,’ Sophocles, Ajaz, 640). This 

1 When Quenstedt defines the holiness of God as ‘summa omnis labis 
expers in Deo puritas,’ this, true as far as it goes, is not exhaustive. One 
side of this holiness, namely, its intolerance of unholiness and active war 
against it, is not brought out. 

2 In the vestibule of the temple of lsculapius at Epidaurus were 
inscribed these lines, which rank among the noblest utterances of the 
ancient world. They are quoted by Theophrastus in a surviving frag- 
ment of his work, [epi EvoeSetas: 


‘ ‘ - , » ‘ rd 
dyvov xpy vatoro Ov@deos evros tovra 
Eppevar’ dyvein S Eote Ppovety dora. 
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last word never rises higher in the Septuagint than to 
signify a ceremonial purification (Josh. iii. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 5; cf. 2 Macc. i. 33); neither does it rise higher in 
four out of the seven occasions on which it occurs in the 
N. T. (John xi. 55; Acts xxi. 24, 26; xxiv. 18, which is 
also true of dyvlcpos, Acts xxi. 26). ‘Ayvés however sig- 
nifies often the pure in the highest sense. It is an epithet 
frequently applied to heathen gods and goddesses, to 
Ceres, to Proserpine, to Jove (Sophocles, Philoct. 1273) ; 
to the Muses (Aristophanes, Rane, 875; Pindar, Olymp. 
vii. 60, and Dissen’s note) ; to the Sea-nymphs (Euripides, 
Iphig. in Aul. 982); above all in Homer to Artemis, the 
virgin goddess, and in Holy Scripture to God Himself 
(1 Johniii. 3). For this nobler use of ayvos in the Septu- 
agint, where, however, it is excessively rare as compared 
to dy.os, see Ps. xi. 7; Prov. xx. g. As there are no im- 
purities like those fleshly, which defile the body and the 
spirit alike (1 Cor. vi. 18, 19), So adyvos is an epithet pre- 
dominantly employed to express freedom from these (Plu- 
tarch, Prec. Con). 44; Quest. Rom. 20; Tit. 11. 5; ef. 
Herzog, Real-Encyclop. s. v. Keuschheit); while some- 
times in a still more restricted sense it expresses, not 
chastity merely, but virginity; as in the oath taken by 
the priestesses of Bacchus (Demosthenes, Adv. Newram, 
1371): edul naQapa Kai ayvn am’ avdpos cuvovaias: with 
which compare dxipatos yapwr te dyvos (Plato, Legg. viii. 
840e; and Euripides, Hippolytus, 1016); dyveva too some- 
times owns a similar limitation (Ignatius, ad Polyc. 5). 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, when tempted 
to sin by his Egyptian mistress (Gen. xxxix. 7-12), ap- 
proved himself davos, in reverencing those everlasting 
sanctities of the marriage bond, which God had founded, 
and which he could not violate without sinning against 
Him: “How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” he approved himself ay:os in that he 
separated himself from any unholy fellowship with his 
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temptress ; he approved himself dyvos in that he kept his 
body pure and undefiled. 


§ lxxxix. qdwv7, dNoyos. 


On these words, and on their relation to another, very 
much has been written by the Greek grammarians and 
natural philosophers (see Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, part il. pp. 35, 45, and passim). 

Pov, from daw, ws dwtifoveca to voovpevov (Plutarch, 
De Plac. Phil. 19), rendered in our Version ‘ voice’ (Matt. 
li. 18), ‘sound’ (John iil. 8), ‘ noise” (Rev. vi. 1), is dis- 
tinguished from ypodos, in that it is the cry of a living 
creature (n 5& dwvy ~rodos Tis éotwv eurpvyov, Aristotle), 
being sometimes ascribed to God (Matt. ii. 17), to men 
(Matt. ui. 3), to animals (Matt. xxvi. 34), and, though 
improperly, to inanimate objects as well (1 Cor. xiv. 7), as 
to the trumpet (Matt. xxiv. 31), to the wind (John ii. 8), 
to the thunder (Rev. vi. 1; cf. Ps. lxxvi. 19). But rAdyos, 
a word, saying, or rational utterance of the vows, whether 
spoken (zpodopixos, and thus gwvy trav Aoywr, Dan. vii. 
11) or unspoken (évdia0eTos), being, as it is, the correlative 
of reason, can only be predicated of men (Aoyou xowwvet 
povov avOpwtros, Ta O& AdAa hwvijs, Aristotle, Probl. ii. 55), 
of angels, or of God. The dwv7 may be a mere inarticulate 
ery, and this whether proceeding from man or from any 
other animal; and therefore the definition of the Stoics 
(Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 38. 55) will not stand: Cwou 
pév bore hwvyn anp bro opyis mewAnypévos, avOpwrouv sé 
gat évapOpos Kat ao Svavoias éxrreutropévn. They transfer 
here to the dwvn what can only be constantly affirmed of 
the Aoyos; indeed, whenever it sought to set the two in 
sharp antithesis with one another, this, that the dwv7 is a 
Tvedpa adtdpOpwror, is the point particularly made. It is 
otherwise with the Aoyos, of which the Stoics themselves 


, 49 \ / b] XN , b] / 
say, Aoyos b¢ oti Hovn onpavTiKy), amo dtavoias EKTTELTTOMLEVN 
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(ibid.), as of the Aéyeu that it is To THY Vooupevou mpayparos 
onpavtixny mpopépecOar dwvyv. Compare Plutarch (De 
Anim. Proc. 7): dovn tis gor adoyos xal donpavtos, Noyos 
dz AdEts ev hovy onuavrixyn Siavolas.' His treatise De . 
Gento Socratis has much on the relations of dwn and Novos 
to one another, and on the superior functions of the latter. 
By such an unuttered ‘word’ he affirms the Demon of 
Socrates to have intimated his presence (c 20): To 62 mpoc- 
mimtov, ov POoyyov, adda DoOyov av Tis Eixdoee Salpovos, 
dvev davis éharTopevoy avt@ TO Snrovpev@ Tod voodvtos. 
Ilnyn yap » gwvyn mpocéouxe Tis Woxyns, Ov wTwv Bia Tov 
Novyor siadeyouevns, Tay adrAnroas evtuyydvopev. “O 82 Tod 
KpelTTovos vous ayer THY evpva vpuynv, emibuyyavav TO 
vonOévrt, mAnyHS 7 Seopevnv. 

The whole chapter is one of deepest theological 
interest ; the more so seeing that the great theologians of 
the early Church, above all Origen in the Greek (in Joan. 
tom. ii. § 26), and Augustine in the Latin, loved to transfer 
this antithesis of the ¢dwy7 and the Aoyos to John the 
Baptist and his Lord, the first claiming for himself no 
more than to be “‘ the voice of one crying in the wilderness ”’ 
(John i, 23), the other emphatically declared to be the Word 
which was with God, and was God (Johni. 1). In drawing 
out the relations between John and his Lord as expressed by 
these titles, the Voice and the Word, ‘ Vox’ and ‘ Verbum,’ 
dwvn and Aoyos, Augustine traces with a singular subtlety 
the manifold and profound fitnesses which lie in them for 
the setting forth of those relations. A word, he observes, 
is something even without a voice, for a word in the heart 
is as truly a word as after it is outspoken; while a voice is 
nothing, a mere unmeaning sound, an empty cry, unless it 
be also the vehicle of a word. But when they are thus 
united, the voice in a manner goes before the word, for the 


1 On the distinction between Adyos and Aé€és, which last does not 
occur in the N. T., see Petavius, De Trin. vi. 1.6; and Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, vol. iii. p. 45. 
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sound strikes the ear before the sense is conveyed to the 
mind: yet while it thus goes before it in this act of com- 
munication, it is not really before it, but the contrary. 
Thus, when we speak, the word in our hearts must precede 
the voice on our lips, which voice is yet the vehicle by 
which the word in us is transferred to, and becomes also 
a word in, another; but this being accomplished, or rather 
in the very accomplishment of this, the voice has passed 
away, exists no more; but the word which is planted now 
in the other’s heart, no less than in our own, abides. All 
this Augustine transfers to the Lord and to his forerunner. 
John iz nothing without Jesus: Jesus just what before 
He was without John: however to men the knowledge of 
Him may have come through John. John the first in 
time, and yet He who came after, most truly having been 
before, him. John, so soon as he had accomplished his 
mission, passing away, having no continual significance for 
the Church of God; but Jesus, of whom he had told, and 
to whom he witnessed, abiding for ever (Serm. 293. § 3): 
‘ Johannes vox ad tempus, Christus Verbum in principio 
eternum. Tolle verbum, quid est vox? Ubi nullus est 
intellectus, inanis est strepitus. Vox sine verbo aurem 
pulsat, cor non edificat. Verumtamen in ipso corde nostro 
eedificando advertamus ordinem rerum. Si cogito quid 
dicam, jam verbum est in corde meo: sed loqui ad te volens, 
quero quemadmodum sit etiam in corde tuo, quod jam est 
in meo. Hoc querens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in 
corde tuo insideat verbum quod jam est in corde meo, 
assumo vocem, et assumtaé voce loquor tibi: sonus vocis 
ducit ad te intellectum verbi, et cum ad te duxit sonus 
vocis intellectum verbi, sonus quidem ipse pertransit, 
verbum autem quod ad te sonus perduxit, jam est in corde 
tuo, nec recessit a meo.’ Cf. Serm. 288. § 3; 289. § 3. 
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§ xc. Aoyos, pdGos. 


Acyos is quite as often ‘ sermo’ as ‘verbum,’ a connected 
discourse as a single word. Indeed, as is well known, 
there was once no little discussion whether Aoyos in its 
very highest application of all (John i. 1) should not 
rather be rendered by ‘Sermo’ than by ‘ Verbum’; on 
which controversy see Petavius, De Trin. vi. 1. 4-6. And, 
not to dwell on this exceptional and purely theological 
employment of Aoyos, it is frequently in the N. T. employed 
to express that word which by supereminent right deserves 
the name, being, as it is, ‘ the word of God ” (Acts iv. 13), 
“the word of the truth” (2 Tim. ii. 15); thus at Luke i. 
2; Jam. i. 22; Acts vi. 4. As employed in this sense, it 
may be brought into relations of likeness and unlikeness 
with pv@os, between which and Aoyos there was at one 
time but a very slight difference indeed, one however 
which grew ever wider, until in the end a great gulf has 
separated them each from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through 
which piddos has past; although, as will often happen, in 
passing into later meanings it has not altogether renounced 
and left behind its earlier. At the first there is nothing 
of the fabulous, still less of the false, involved in it. It 
stands on the same footing with pia, eros, Aoyos, and, as 
its connexion with pve, pvéw, wvlw sufficiently indicates, 
must have signified originally the word shut up in the mind, 
or muttered within the lips (see Creuzer, Symboltk, vol. iv. 
p- 517)3 although of this there is no actual trace; for 
already in Homer it appears as the spoken word (J1. xviii. 
254), the tragic poets with such other as form their dic- 
tion on ILomer continuing so to employ 1t (thus éschylus, 
Eumen. 582; Euripides, Phen. 455), and this at a time 
when in Attic prose it had nearly or altogether exchanged 
this meaning for another. 
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At the second stage of its history pios is already in a 
certain antithesis to Adyos, although still employed in a 
respectful, often in a very honourable, sense. It is the 
mentally conceived as set over against the actually trae. 
Not literal fact, it is often truer than the literal truth, 
involves a higher teaching; Aoyos Wevdys, eixoviSwy THY 
arnOevav (Suidas) ; Adyou pdGos eixav cal eidwrov gore (Plu- 
tarch, Bell. an Pace clar. Athen. 4). There is a Xoyos év 
pv0@ (‘veritas que in fabule involucro latet,’ as Wytten- 
bach, Annott. in Plutarch. vol. 11. part I, p. 406, gives it), 
which may have infinitely more value than much which is 
actual fact, seeing that oftentimes, in Schiller’s words, 

‘a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told our infant vears 

Than lies upon the truth we live to learn.’ 
Mi6os had already obtained this significance in Herodotus 
(ii. 45) and in Pindar (Olymp. 1. 29); and Attic prose, as 
has been observed, hardly knows any other (Plato, Gorg. 
523a; Phado, 61a; Legg. 1x. 872 d; Plutarch, De Ser. 
Num. Vin. 18; Symp. 1. 1. 4). 

But in a world like ours the fable easily degenerates 
into the fulsehood. 


‘ Tradition, Time's suspected register, 
That wears out truth’s best stories into tales,’ 


is ever at work to bring such a result about; ‘story,’ ‘ tale,’ 
and other words not a few, attest this fact; and at its 
third stage pd0os is the fable, but not any more the fable 
undertaking to be, and often being, the vehicle of some 
lofty truth; it is now the lying table with all its false- 
hood and all its pretences to be what it is not: Eustathius: 
pd000s rap’ ‘Oprpw o aTAOs AUYyos, Tapa 42 Tots VaTEpoY, O 
arevdis Kal TeTAATLEVOS, KAaL GANOslas Exwv Euhacw AOYos : 
this being the only sense of woos which the N. T. knows 
(in the Apocrypha it occurs but once, Ecclus. xx. 19; in 
the Septuagint never). Thus we have there wtdot BeBrroe 
Kat ypawoes (1 Tim. iv. 7); ‘lovéaixor (Tit. i. 14) ; secodi- 
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opévor(2 Pet.i. 16; cf. w00oe remdacpévot, Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 93); the other two occasions of the word’s use (1 Tim. i. 
4; 2 Tim. iv. 4) being not less slighting and contemptuous. 
‘ Legend,’ a word of such honourable import at the be- 
ginning, meaning, as it does, that worthy to be read, but 
which has ended in designating ‘ a heap of frivolous and 
scandalous vanities’ (Hooker), has had much the same 
history as wi0os; very similar influences having been at 
work to degrade the one and the other. J.H, H. Schmidt 
(Synonymik, vol. i. p. 100) traces the history of pddos 
briefly and well: ‘Moos ist zu der Bedeutung einer er- 
dichteten Erziihlung gekommen, weil man den naiven 
Glauben an die alten Ueberlieferungen, die ihren herge- 
brachten Namen behielten allmialig verloren hatte. So 
wird denn pivdos wie Aoyos der Wirklickheit entgegen- 
gesetzt, jedoch so dass man zugleich auf die Albernheit 
und Unwabrscheinlichleit der Erdichtung hindeutet.’ 

It will thus be scen that Noyos and pwiGos, which begin 
their journey together, or at all events separated by very 
slight spaces, gradually part company, the antagonism 
between them becoming ever stronger, till in the end they 
stand in open opposition to one another, as words no less 
than men must do, when they come to belong, one to the 
kingdom of light and of truth, the other to that of darkness 
and of lies. 


. , A td A Bd 
§ xci. tépas, onpetov, dvvaps, weyanstov, evydo£or, 


Tmapddofov, Pavudatov. CS iickre 


THESE words have this in common, that they are all uscd 
to characterize the supernatural works wrought by Christ 
in the days of his flesh; thus onyetov, John 11. 11; Acts 11. 
19; tépas, Acts ii. 22; John iv. 48; duvaues, Mark vi. 2; 
Acts il. 223 peyadetov, Luke 1. 49; evdo€ov, Luke xiii. 17; 
mwapacotov, Luke v. 26; @avpaciov, Matt. xxi. 15; while the 
first three and the most usual are in like manner employed 
z 2 
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of the same supernatural works wrought in the power of 
Christ by his Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 12); and of the lying 
iniracles of Antichrist no less (2 Thess. ii. 11). They will 
be found, on closer examination, not so much to represent 
different kinds of miracles, as miracles contemplated under 
different aspects and from different points of view. 

Tépas and onpeior are often linked together in the N.'T. 
(John iv. 48; Acts il. 22; iv. 30; 2 Cor. xil. 12); and 
times out of number in the Septuagint (Exod. vi. 3, 9; 
Deut. iv. 34; Neh. ix. 10; Dan. vi. 27); the first =na'p, 
and the second = Mik; often also in profane Greek, in 
Josephus (Antt. xx. 8.6; Bell. Jud. Proém. 11); in Plutarch 
(Sep. Sap. Con. 3); in Polybius (ii. 112. 8); in Philo (De 
but. Mos. 1. 16); and in others. The ancients were fond 
of drawing a distinction between them, which however 
will not bear a moment’s serious examination. It is 
sufficiently expressed in these words of Ammonius: Tépas 
onpetou Oiadépéet® TO wev yap Tépas Tapa Pvacy yivetat, TO de 
onpetov Tapa cvvnOecav; and again by Theophylact (in 
Rom. xv. 19): Stadéper 6& cnpetov Kai Tépas TO TO pév OnpeEtov 
ev Tos Kata gvaow reyec Oat, KatwoTTPETaS MEVTOL YLWOLEVOLS, 
olov émt Tov TO THY TEevOEpav Tlétpov wupértovaay evbéws 
ia@jnvac [Matt. vili. 15], 70 O& Tépas ev Tois pn Kata duow, 
olov TO Tov Ex yeveTis TUPAoy taGijva [Jolin ix. 7] ; compare 
Suicer, J'hes. s.v. onpecov. But in truth this distinction 
breaks down so entirely the instant it is examined, as 
Fritzsche, in a good note on Rom. xv. 19, has super- 
abundantly shown, that it is dificult to understand how 
so Imany, by repeating, have given allowance to it. An 
earthquake, however rare, cannot be esteemed rapa dia, 
cannot therefore, aceordine to the distinction traced 
above, be called a répas, while yet Herodotus (vi. 98) gives 
this name to the single earthquake which in his experience 
had visited Delos. As little can a serpent snatched up in 
an eagle’s talons and dropped in the midst of the Trojan 
army be called beyond and beside nature, which yet 
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Homer (Il. xii. 209) calls Avés tépas aiysoxyouo. I may 
observe that the Homeric idea of the répas is carefully 
discussed by Nigelsbach, Homerische Theologie, p. 168, sqq. 
On the other hand, beyond and beside nature are the 
healing with a word of a man lame from his mother’s 
womb, the satisfying of many thousand men with a few 
loaves, the raising of a man four days dead from the 
grave, which all in Scripture go by the name of onyeia 
(Acts iv. 16; John vi. 143 x1.47); compare Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Con. 3, where a monstrous birth is styled both a répas 
and a onecop. 

It is plain then that the distinction must be sought 
elsewhere. Origen has not seized it, who finds a prophetic 
element in the onyetov, which is wanting in the répas (in 
Rom. xv. 19): ‘Signa [onpeta] appellantur in quibus cum sit 
aliquid mirabile, indicatur quoque aliquid futurum. Pro- 
digia [répata] vero in quibus tantummodo aliquid mira- 
bile ostenditur. Rather the same miracle is upon one 
side a tépas, on another a onpetov, and the words most 
often refer, not to different classes of miracles, but to 
different qualities in the same miracles; in the words 
of Lampe (Comm. in Joh. vol. i. p. 513): § Eadem eninn . 
miracula dici possunt signa, quatenus aliquid seu occultum 
seu futurum docent; et prodigia, quatenus aliquid extraor- 
dinarium, quod stuporem excitat, sistunt. Hine sequitur 
signorum notionem latius patere, quam prodigiorum. 
Omnia prodigia sunt signa, quia in lum usum & Deo 
dispensata, ut arcanuin indicent. Sed omnia signa non 
sunt prodigia, quia ad signandum res celestes aliquando 
etiam res communes adhibentur.’ 

Tépas, certainly not derived from tpéo, the terrifying, 
but now put generally in connexion with rypéw, as being 
that which for its extraordinary character is wont to be 
observed and kept in the memory, is always rendered 
‘wonder’ in our Version. It is the miracle regarded as 
a startling, imposing, amazement-wakening portent or 
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prodigy; being elsewhere frequently used for strange 
appearances in the heavens, and more frequently still for 
monstrous births on the earth (Herodotus, vil. 57; Plato, 
Crat. 393 6). It is thus used very much with the same 
meaning as the Latin ‘monstrum’!= monestrum (Virgil, 
fin. 11. 171: ‘Nec dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris’), 
or the Homeric ofa (Il. ii. 308: iO ébavn péya ojpa, 
dpdxwv). Origen (in Joh. tom. xiii. § €0; in Hom. lib. x. 
§ 12) long ago called attention to the fact that the name 
répata 18 never in the N. T. applied to these words of 
wonder, except in association with some other name. They 
are often called onyeia, often duvapecs, often tépata Kai on- 
peta, more than once répata, onpeta, cat dvvdpes, but never 
tepata alone. The observation was well worth the making; 
for the fact which we are thus bidden to note is indeed 
eminently characteristic of the miracles of the N. T.; 
nanely, that a title, by which more than any other these 
might seem to hold on to the prodigies and portents of 
the heathen world, and to have something akin to them, 
should thus never be permitted to appear, except in the 
company of some other necessarily suggesting higher 
thoughts about thenr. 

But the miracles are also onueta. The onpetov Basil 
the Great (in Esai. vii. § 198) defines well: govt onpetov 
Tpaypa havepov, Kexpuppévov Twos Kat adavovs ev EavT@ 
tiv Sydwow Eyov: aud presently after, 7 wévtos Tpagdy ta 
mapatoka, Kal Tapactatixd TwWos puaTiKoD NOYou onpeta 
kare. Among all the names which the miracles bear, 
their ethical end and purpose comes out in onpetoyv with 
the most distinctness, as in tépas with the least. It is 
involved and declare] in the very word that the prime 
object and end of ithe miracle is to lead us to something 

1 On the similar group of synonymous words in the Latin, Augustine 
writes (De Civ. Det, xxi. 8): 4 Menstra sane dicta perbibent a mon- 
strando, quod aliquid signiticando demonstrant, et osfenta ab ostendendo, 


et portenta a portendendo, id est, pricostendendo, et prodigia quod porro 
dicant, id est, futura preedicant.’ Compare Ciceru, Drvin. i. 42. 
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out of and beyond itself; that, so to speak, it is a kind 
of finger-post of God (Ssoonueta, signs from Zeus, is no 
unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for us to this 
(Isai. vil. 11; xxxvili. 7) ; valuable, not so much for what 
it is, as for what it indicates of the grace and power of 
the doer, or of his immediate connexion with a higher 
spiritual world (Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; Heb. ii. 4; 
Exod. vii. 9, 10; 1 Kin. xiii. 3). Lampe has put this 
well: ‘ Designat sane onpetoy natura sud rem non tantum 
extraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, sed etiam talem, 
que in rei alterius, absentis licet et future, significatio- 
nem atque adumbrationem adhibetur, unde et prognostica 
(Matt. xvi. 3) et typi (Matt. xil. 39; Luc. xi. 29) nec non 
sacramenta, quale est iJlud circumcisionis (Rom. iv. 11), 
eodem nomine in N. T. exprimi solent. Aptissime ergo 
hec vox de miraculis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod non 
tantum admirabili modo fuerint perpetrata, sed etiam 
sapientissimo consilio Dei ita directa atque ordinata, ut 
fuerint simul characteres Messiz, ex quibus cognoscendus 
erat, sigilla doctrine quam proferebat, et beneficiorum 
gratis per Messiam jam prestande, nec non typi viarum 
Dei, earumque circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia 
erant applicanda.’ It is to be regretted that onpeioy is 
not always rendered ‘sign’ in our Version; that in the 
Gospel of St. John, where it is of very frequent recurrence, 
‘sign’ too often gives place to the vaguer ‘ miracle’; 
and sumetimes not without serious loss: thus see lil. 2; 
Vil. 313 x. 41; and above all, vi. 26. 

But the miracles are also ‘ powers’ (duvdyecs = ‘ virtutes’), 
outcomings of that mighty puwer of God, which was in- 
herent in Christ, Himself that ‘‘ great Power of God” which 
Simon blasphemously allowed himself to be named (Acts 
vill. 8, 10); these powers being by Him lent to those who 
were his witnesses and ambassadors. One must regret 
that in our Version duvdauecs is translated now “ wonderful 
works ” (Matt. vil. 22); now “mighty works” (Matt. xi. 
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20; Luke x. 13); and still more frequently ‘ miracles” 
(Acts 11. 22; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. iii. 5); in this last case 
giving such tautologies as “‘ miracles and wonders” (Acts 
li. 22; Heb. ii. 4); and always causing something to be 
lost of the true intention of the word—pointing as it does 
to new and higher forces (évépyevat, evepynpata, I Cor. xii. 6, 
10), ‘ powers of the world to come’ (Heb. vi. 5), which have 
entered and are working in this lower world of ours. 
Delitzsch: ‘Jedes Wunder ist eine Machtausserung der in 
die Welt der Schépfung, welche dem Tode verfallen ist, 
eintretenden Welt der Erlisung.’? With this is closely 
connected the term peyadeia, only occurring at Luke 1. 49 
(=‘magnalia’) and at Acts ii. 11, in which, as in dvvapets, 
the miracles are contemplated as outcomings of the great- 
ness of God’s power and glory. 

They are further styled véofa (Luke xiii. 17), as being 
works in which the doa or glory of God and of the Son of 
God shone manifestly forth (John li. 11; xi. 40; Luke v. 
25; Actsi. 13, 16). They are wapadofa (Luke v. 26), as 
being “new things” (Num. xvi. 30), not hitherto seen 
(Mark ii. 12), and thus beside and beyond all opinion and 
expectation of men. The word, though finding place only 
this once in the N. T., is of very frequent occurrence in 
ecclesiastical Greek. They are @avyacia (Matt. xxi. 15), 
as provoking admiration and astonishment (vill. 273; 1x. 
8, 33; xv. 313; Mark v. 20; Acts iti. 11). Oavyata they 
are never called in the N.T., though often in the writings 
of the Greek Fathers. A word which conjurers, magi- 
cians, and impostors of various kinds had so long made their 
own could only after a while be put to nobler uses again. 


§ xcll. Kogplos, TEUVOS, LEepoT PETS. 


Koopuos and gepvos are both epithets applied occasionally 
to things, but more frequently to persons. They are so 
nearly allied in meaning as to be often found together ; 
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but at the same time are very clearly distinguishable the 
one from the other. 
Koopuos, related to xoopos in its earlier sense as ‘ orna- 


ment,’ while cocptxos (Tit. i. 12; Heb. ix. 1)is related to — - 


it in its secondary sense as ‘ world,’ occurs twice in the 
N. T., being rendered in our Version on one occasion 
‘modest’ (1 Tim. ii. 9), on the other, ‘ of good behaviour’ 
(1 Tim. iil. 2); and corresponds very nearly to the ‘ compo- 
situs’ of Seneca (Ep. 114), to the ‘ compositus et ordinatus ’” 
(De Vit. Beat. 8), of the same. The ‘ornatus,’ by which it 
is both times rendered in the Vulgate, is strangely at fault, 

though it is easy enough to see how the fault arose. It is 
a very favourite word with Plato, and is by him and others 
constantly applied to the citizen who is quiet in the land, 
who duly filfils in his place and order the duties which are 
incumbent on him as such; and is in nothing draxtos 
(1 Thess. v. 143 cf. 2 Thess. 111. 6,7, 11); but teraypévos 
rather. It is associated by him, as by St. Paul, with 
codpwov (Legg. vil. 802 e)—this indeed is everywhere its 
most constant companion (thus see Lysias, Orat. xxi. 
163; Plutarch, Quom. Adul. ab Am. 36, and often); with 
Huepos (Plato, Rep. 410 e); with voucpos(Gorg. 504 d) ; with 
éyxpatns (Phadr. 256 b); with evorarrs (Mener. 90 a); 
with qdpovipos (Phadr. 108 a3 Plutarch, De Mul. Virt.) ; 
with oracipmos (Rep. 539d); with edxoros (Tb. 329d); with 
avopeios (Ib. 399 e€) ; with cadres (Ib. 403 a); with etraxros 
by Aristotle; with a’dxyerv by Epictetus (Enchir. 40); and 
by Plutarch (De Garrul. 4); with yevvatos (Ib.); with 
evaywyos (Max. cum Prine. 2); opposed by Plato to 
axoxactos (Gorg. 494 4). Keeping company as xoopios 
does with epithets such as these, it must be admitted that 
an explanation of it like the following, ‘of well ordered 
demeanour, decorous, courteous’ (Webster), dwells too 
much on the outside of things; the same with still greater 
truth may be affirmed of Tyndale’s rendering, ‘ honestly 
apparelled’ (1 Tim. ili. 3). No doubt the xocpos is all 
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this; but he is much more than this. The well ordering 
is not of dress and demeanour only, but of the inner life ; 
uttering indeed and expressing itself in the outward con- 
versation. Even Bengel has taken a too superficial view of 
the word, when at 1 Tim. iii. 2 he says, ‘Quod cadpwr 
est intus, id xooptos est extra;’ though I cannot refuse 
the pleasure of quoting what he says in one of his most 
characteristic notes, unfolding more fully his idea of what 
in these two epithets is implied: ‘Homo novus festum 
quiddam est, et abhorret ab omni eo quod pollutum, con- 
fusum, inconditum, immoderatum, vehemens, dissolutum, 
affectatum, tetricum, perperum, lacerum, sordidum est: 
ipsi necessitati nature materieque, que ingerendo, dige- 
rendo, egerendo agitatur, parce et dissimulanter paret, 
corporisque corruptibilis tecta habet vestigia.’? This, it 
must be confessed, goes a good deal deeper than does Phile- 
mon, the comic poet, in four lines preserved by Stobzus, 
describing who is xoopios, and who is not. I hardly know 
whether they are worth quoting, but they follow here: 

oUk dv AaAT Tis puxpov, €aTt Koo pos * 

avd’ ay mopevnrat tis eis THY ynv BAe" 

6 8 nXixov pev n puais hepec Aad@v, 

pndev motay © dcynpov vttos Koo pwos. 

But whatever may be implied in xooptos, and there is 
much, something more is involved in cewvos. If the 
xooptos orders himself well in that earthly modcteia, of 
which he is a support and an ornament, the ceyvos has a 
grace and dignity not lent him from earth; but which he 
owes to’ that higher citizenship which is also his; being 
ono who inspires not respect only, but reverence and 
worship. In profane Greek ceuvos is a constant epithet of 
the gods—of the Eumenides, the ceuvai Geai, above all. 
It is used also constantly to qualify such things as pertain 
to, or otherwise stand in any very near relation with, the 
heavenly world. All this will appear the more clearly, 
when we cnumerate some of the epithets wherewith it 
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habitually is linked ; which are these: d-yzos (Plato, Sophist. 
249 a; Rep. 290 d; cf. Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 1, where 
it is joined to dyvos and duwpos) ; opOos (Apol. 412 e) 3 wéyas 
(Theetet. 203 e); tipsos (Crit. 51 a); pérpios (Clement of 
Rome, 1 Ep. § 1); Baowdtxos (Plutarch, Quom. Aud. Poét. 
8): egytysos (Prec. Ger. Reip. 31): peyarorperns (De Def. 
Orac. 30); Oetos and goBepos. From all this it is plain 
that there lies something of majestic and awe-inspiring in 
ceuvos, which does not at all lie in xoopuos, although this 
has nothing about it to repel, but all rather to invite and 
to attract, waraxy Kal evoxynpwv BapvrTns being Aristotle’s 
happy definition of ceuvorns (Rhet. ii. 19), making it as 
he does the golden mean between dpeoxeta, or unmanly 
assentation, at one extreme, and av@aéia, or churlish bear- 
ishness, pleasing itself, and careless how much it displeases 
others, at the other; even as in Plutarch cepvds is asso- 
ciated with dirccos (Quom. Am. ab Adul. 26); with dus 
(Conviv. 4, Proém.); with GirdvOpwros, with émecens, and 
other like words; so too with zpoonvys in Josephus (Anté. 
xi. 6.9). But all this does not exclude tne fact that the 
geuvos is one who, without in as many words demanding, 
does yet challenge and inspire reverence and, in our earlier 
use of the word, worship, the word remaining true to the 
oé8 with which it is related. How to render it in 
English is not very easy to determine. On the one occa- 
sion that it qualifies things rather than persons (Phil. iv. 
8), we have translated it by ‘honest,’ an unsatisfactory 
rendering; and this, even though we include in ‘ honest’ 
all which was included in it at the time when our Transla- 
tion was made. Alford has here changed ‘honest’ into 
‘seemly’; if changed at all, I should prefer ‘ honorable.’ 
On the other three occasions it is rendered ‘ grave’ 
(t Tim. il. 8; 1. 11; Tit. 11. 2); while ceuvortns is once 
‘honesty’? (1 Tim. ui. 2), and twice ‘ gravity’ (1 Tim, ili. 
4; Tit, u. 7). Here too it must be owned that ‘grave’ 
and ‘ gravity ’ are renderings which fail to cover the full 
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meaning of their original. Malvolio in Twelfth Night is 
‘grave,’ but his very gravity is itself ridiculous; and 
the word we want is one in which the sense of gravity 
and dignity, and of these as inviting reverence, 18 com- 
bined ; a word which I fear we may look for long without: 
finding. 

“Iepompemns belongs to the best age of the Greek lan- 
guage, being used by Plato (Theag. 122 d) and by Xenophon 
(Conv. viii. 40), in this unlike oovomperns and dytompetns, 
which are of later ecclesiastical formation. Like xcooptos 
it belongs to that large group of noticeable words, which, 
being found nowhere else in St. Paul’s Epistles, and mndeed 
nowhere else in the N. T., are yet found in the Pastoral 
“pistles, some of them occurring several times over in 
these. The number and character of these words, thenew 
vein of Greek which St. Paul in these later Epistles opens,! 
constitutes a very remarkable phenomenon, one for which 
no perfectly satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
offered. Alford indeed in his Prolegomena to these Epis- 
tles has made a valuable contribution to such an explana- 
tion; but after all has been said, it remains perplexing 
still. 

It will follow from what has been already elaimed for 
ocuvos that (epompem7s is more nearly allied in meaning to 
it than to xoopeos. It expresses that which beseems a 
sacred person, thing, or act. On the one occasion of its 
use in the N. T. (Tit. ii. 3), it is joined with cwdpwr, 
being an epithet applied to women professing godliness, 
who shall be in their bearing or behaviour tepomperrets, or 


1 For instance, take the adjectives alone which are an addition to, or 
a variation from, his ethical terminology in all his other Epistles; occur- 
ring as they do nowhere else but in these Epistles: aiperios, axparns, 
dpayos, averaicxvrtos, averiAnmros, arnpepos, aveEixaxos, Gvdawos, arrai- 
Sevtos, tiprios, adidrayabos, awevdns, SSaxrexds, Sedoras, SiAoyos, €yxpatnsy 
eUpeTadotos, €miopKos, Wmrtos, KadodidacKados, Kowwrixds, paratodrAcyos, 
ynpdrtos, oikoupos, apyidns, mapowos, coppav, Prayabos, piravdpos, pirav- 
ros, prndovos, PirdGeos, Prrogevas, Pidcrexvos, PAvapos. 
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“as becometh holiness” (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 10). That such 
behaviour will breed reverence and awe, we may reason- 
ably expect, but this is not implied in ‘epompem7s as it is 
in oeuvos, and here we must find the distinction between 
them. 


§ xciilil. avdddns, diravtos. 


THE etymology of these words holds out, perhaps, the 
expectation of a greater nearness of meaning than in 
actual use is the case. Yet they sometimes occur toge- 
ther, as in Plutarch (De Rect. Rat. Aud. 6), nor can it he 
denied that ‘the pleaser of himself’ and ‘the lover of 
himself’ stand in sufficient moral proximity, and are suffi- 
ciently liable to be confounded, to justify an attempt to 
distinguish them one from the other. 

Av@dbéns (=adrodbéns, or ait@ ado, as Aristotle informs 
us, Ethic. M. i. 29), ‘sibi placens,’ occurs twice in the N. T. 
(Tit. i. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 10), and three times in the Old (Gen. 
xlix. 3, 7; Prov. xxi. 24) ; av@ddea never in the New, but 
once in the Old (Isai. xxiv. 8). 

The ad0ddns, who etymologically is haat distinguish- 
able from the avtapecxos,—but the word is of earlier and 
more classical use,—is properly one who pleases himself, 
who is so pleased with his own that nothing pleases him 
besides: ‘qui nisi quod ipse facit nihil rectum putat’ 
(Terence, Adelph. iv. 2.18). He is one so far overvaluing 
any determination at which he has himself once arrived 
that he will not be removed from it; for this element of 
stubbornness or obstinacy which so often lies in avéadea 
sce the Prometheus Vinctus of Auschylus, 1073: while Cicero 
translates it ‘pervicacia.” The man thus obstinately 
maintaining his own opinion, or asserting his own rights, 
is reckless of the rights, feelings and interests of others ; 
one indeed who with no motive at all is prompt rather to 
run counter to these, than to fall in with them: ‘ selbstge- 
fiillig, selbstsiichtig, anmassend, frech, sich um keinen 
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andern kiimmernd, riicksichtlos, grausam ” (Pott, Etym. 
Forsch. vol. iv. p. 315). Thus we find av@éaéns associated 
with (d:oyvopwv (Hippocrates, p. 295, 12. 29) ; with ayptos 
(Euripides, Med. 102) ; with aixpos (Ib. 223); with duaéns 
(Pluto); with yanerros (Id. Legg. 950 b) ; with apeiaucros 
(Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 38); with oxdAnpos (Polybius, iv. 21; 
Plutarch, Symp. vii. 2. 1); with érayOns and avOéxactos 
(Id. Prec. Ger. Reip. 31);—which last word does not 
necessarily bear an unfavourable meaning; thus see Aris- 
totle, Ethic. Nic. iv. 7. 4; and lines ascribed to the Stoic 
Cleanthes, to be found in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xiii. 3; 
—with @pdovs (Plutarch, Marius, 408; Prov. xxi. 24) ; 
with daxoracTos (De Gen. Soc. 9); with trapos (De Laud. 
Scip. 16) 3 with girovecxos (Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32); with 
oxvOpw7ros (Isocrates, see Rost and Palm); with drafov 
(Prov. xxi. 24); with wpomerns (Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. 
§ 1); with rorApntns (2 Pet. ii. 10): av@adea with Opacos 
and roApa (Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 31); while the Greek 
grammarians give such words as wu7repydavos, Oupewdns, 
UTepomTns as its nearest equivalents. Eudemus identifies 
him with the dvcxoXos, and describes him as regulating 
his life with no respect to others (undéev mpos étepov Car, 
Ethic. Eudem. 11.7.4; cf. Ethic. Nic. iv. 6.9). He is the 
‘ preefractus,’ ‘pertinax,’ ‘morosus’ of the Latins, or, 
going nearer to the etymological heart of the word, the 
German ‘eivensinnig’; av@adns is by Luther so trans- 
lated; while our own ‘ peevish’ and ‘ humorous’ in their 
earlier uses both represent some traits and aspects of his 
character. He is opposed to the eviapoaryopos, the easy 
cf access or affable (Plutarch, Pree. Reip. Ger. 31). In 
the unlovely gallery of portraits which Theophrastus has 
sketched for us, the av@adns finds his place (Char. $ 3) ; 
but this his rudeness of speech, his surliness, his bearish- 
ness as we should now say, is broucht too exclusively out, 
as is evident from the very superficial and inadequate 
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definition of av@dadea by a a given, as being 
amrnveta o-trtas év Doyots. 

Av@dadea, which thus cares to please nobody, is by 
Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 19) set over against dpéoxeva, which is 


the ignoble seeking to please everybody, the endeavouring . 


at all costs of dignity and truth to stand well with all the 
world; these two being in his ethical system the opposite 
extremes, between which ceuvorns constitutes the mean 
(see p. 347). There is always something to be learned from 
the hypocoristic phrases with which it is sought to give a 
fair show to an ugly thing; and it is worth therefore 
noticing that the av@aéns is called by his flatterers cepvos 
and peyarorperns (Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9. 3), while on the 
other hand a worthy freedom of speech (vappnoia) may be 
misnamed av@adea by those who resent, or would fain 
induce others to resent it. It was this hateful name 
which the sycophants of the younger Dionysius gave to 
the manly boldness of speech which Dion used, when 
they desired to work his ruin with the tyrant (Plutarch, 
Dion, 8). 

Bengel profoundly remarks, and all experience bears 
out the truth of his remark, that there are men who are 
‘simul et molles et duri’; at once soft and hard, soft to 
themselves, and hard to all the world besides; these two 
dispositions being in fact only two aspects and outcomings 
of the same sin, namely the wrong love of self. But if 
avaéns expresses this sin on one side, ¢éAavTos expresses 
it on the other. Having dealt with that, we may now 
proceed to treat a little of this. It need hardly be ob- 
served that when bad men are called ¢éAavroz, or ‘ lovers 
of themselves,’ as by St. Paul they are on the one occasion 
when the word is employed in the N. T. (2 Tim. iu. 2), the 
word can be only abusively applied; for, indeed, he is no 
true ‘lover of himself’? who loves himself overmuch, more 
than God’s law allows, or loves that in himself which he 
cught not to love but to hate, that which constitutes his 
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sickness and may in the end be his death, and not his 
health. All this, when treating of this word, Aristotle 
brings out with admirable clearness and distinctness, and 
with an ethical feeling after, and in part at least anticipa- 
tion of, that great word of Christ, “‘ He that loveth his life 
shall lose it,’ which is profoundly interesting to note 
(Ethic. Nic. ix. 8). 

The ¢idXauTos is exactly our ‘selfish’ (Plutarch, Cons. 
ad Apoll. 19; Quom. Am. ab Adul. 26), and didrautia 
‘selfishness’; but this contemplated rather as an undue 
sparing of self and providing things easy and pleasant for 
self, than as harshness and rigour toward others. Thus 
girautos is joined with diroyuyos by Plutarch (Dion, 46), 
this last epithet imdicating one who so loves his life that 
he seeks ignobly to save it. Before the English language 
had generated the word ‘selfishness,’ which it only did 
toward the middle of the seventeenth century, there was 
an attempt made to supply an evident want in our ethical 
terminology by aid of ‘philauty’; thus see Beaumont’s 
Psyche, passim, and other similar poems.  ‘ Philauty,’ 
however, never succeeded in obtaining any firm footing 
among us, and ‘suicism,’ which was a second attempt, as 
little; an appeal to the Latin proving as unsuccessful as 
that to the Greek. Nor was the deficiency effectually 
supplied till the Puritan divines, drawing upon our native 
stock of words, brought in ‘ selfish’ and ‘ selfishness’ (see 
my English Past and Present, toth ed. p. 171). One of 
these same divines helps me to a comparison, by aid of 
which the matter of the likeness and difference between 
avdaéns and diravtos may be brought not inaptly to a 
point. He likens the selfish man to the hedgehog, which, 
rolling itself up in a ball, presents only sharp spines to 
those without, kecping at the same time all the soft and 
warm wool for itself within. In some sinful men their 
av0udea, the ungracious bearing towards others, the self- 
pleasing which is best pleased when it displeases others, 
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is the leading feature of their character; in others the 
dtravria, the undue providing of all which shall minister 
to their own ease, and keep hardness aloof from them. 
In each of these there is potentially wrapped up the other ; 
but as the one sinful tendency predvminates or the other, 
the man will merit the epithet of av@ddns or didaurTos. 


§ xclv. doxdduis, eripdvera, pavépwors. 


*Amroxaduwes is only once found in the books of the O. T. 
canon, namely at 1 Sam. xx. 30; and there in altogether 
a subordinate sense, as =‘ denudatio ’; three times in the 
Apocrypha (Keclus. xi. 27; xxii. 22; xli. 23); but as little 
in this as in the other does it obtain that grander mean- 
ing which it has acquired in the N. T. In this last it is 
predominantly, though not exclusively, a Pauline word; 
and, occurring altogether some nineteen times, being ren- 
dered sometimes ‘coming’ (1 Cor.1. 7), sometimes ‘ mani- 
festation ’ (Rom. viil. 19), sometimes ‘appearing’ (1 Pet. 
i. 7), and once ‘ to lighten’ (e¢s amroxaduyruv, Luke ii. 32), 
has always that auguster sense of an unveiling by God of 
Himself to his creatures, to which we have given the more 
Latin term, revelation. The same auguster sense the verb 
avwoxadurrev in the N. T. commonly possesses; but not 
there for the first time, this sense having been anticipated 
in the great apocalyptic book of the Old Covenant (see 
Dan. i. 19, 22, 28). Nor does it always possess this, some- 
times simply meaning ‘ to uncover’ or ‘ to lay bare’ (Luke 
xii. 2; Prov. xxi. 19). 

’ATroxdruwis, as St. Jerome would fain persuade us, 1s 
nowhere to be found outside of sacred Greek (Comm. in 
Gal, i, 12): ‘ Verbum droxadvews proprie Scripturarum 
est; a nullo sapientum seculi apud Grecos usurpatum. 
Unde mihi videntur quemadmodum in aliis verbis, quae de 
Hebreo in Grecum LXX Interpretes transtulerunt, ita et 
in hoc magnopere esse conati ut proprietatem peregrini 
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sermonis exprimerent, nova novis rebus verba fingentes, et 
sonare, quum quid tectum et velatum ablato desuper operi- 
mento ostenditur et profertur inlucem.’ In thus claiming 
the word as proper and peculiar to the Scriptures, and not 
to be found in any writings of the wise of this world, St. 
Jerome is in error; although the total absence in his 
time of exhaustive Lexicons or Concordances of the great 
writers of antiquity may well excuse his mistake. Not to 
speak of diroxadvrrev, which is used several times by 
Plato (Protag. 352 d; Gorg. 460 a), avoxdduis itself 
is far from unfrequent in the later Greek of Plutarch (see 
Paul. Zimil. 14; Cato Maj. 20, where it is = yupvwos ; 
Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32; and elsewhere). Thus far indeed 
Jerome has right, namely, that the religious use of the 
word was altogether strange to the heathen world, while 
the corresponding ‘ revelatio’ was absolutely unknown to 
classical Latin, having first come to the birth in the Latin 
ofthe Church. Elsewhere (ip. cxxi. ad Algas.) he makes 
a somewhat similar mistake in respect of the verb xata- 
BpaBevew (Col. ii. 18), which he claims as a Cilicism of 
St. Paul’s. It occurs in adocument cited by Demosthenes, 
Mid. p. 544. 

The word in its higher Christian sense has been ex- 
plained by Arethras as 7 T@v KpuTTav pvoTnpiov SyrAwors, 
Katavyalopévov ToD HryE“oviKoD THs ~ruyis, cite Sta Oeiwv 
oveipatwv, cite Kal’ Urap, & Oeias &rdpews. Joined 
with d7racia (2 Cor. xii. 1), it is by Theophylact (see 
Suicer, s. v.) distinguished from it in this, that the orracia 
is no more than the thing shown or seen, the sight or 
vision, which might quite possibly be seen without being 
understood ; while the azoxaAuyis includes not merely 
the thing shown and seen, but the interpretation or 
unveiling of the same. His words are as follows: 7 
dmoxdduis WAEoy TL EEL THS OWTaGlas* 7) ev yap povoy 
Brerew Sidwow* aitn 62 Kat te Babvtepov tod opwpévou 
aoyvpvot. Thus Daniel's vision of the four beasts was 
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seen but not understood, until one that stood by made 
him know the interpretation of the things (Dan. vii. 15, 
16, 19, 23; cf. villi. 15, 19; Zech. i. 18-21). On this 
distinction see more in Liicke’s Einlettung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 26. What holds good of 
the omrracia will of course hold good of the épaya (Matt. 
xvill. 9; Acts vii. 31; x. 19), and of the dpaccs (Acts ii. 17) 
as well ; between which and the omtac/a it would scarcely 
be possible to draw any distinction that would stand. 
"Extpaveva, which Tertullian renders ‘ apparentia’ (Adv. 
Mare. 1. 19), occurs only twice in the Septuagint (2 Sam. 
Vil. 23, peyarwovvn Kal émriddvea (cf. d0€a xal émipavea, 
Plutarch, De Trang. Anim. 11]; Amos v. 22): but often 
in the Second Maccabees; being always there used of 
God’s supernatural apparitions in aid of his people; thus 
li. 21 (e€& ovpavov éripavetat) 5 il. 243 V. 43 Xll. 223 XV.27. 
Already in heathen use this grand word was constantly 
employed to set forth these gracious appearances of the 
higher Powers in aid of men; so Dionysius Hal. (ii. 68), 
and Plutarch (Ne Suav. Viv. Posse, 22; Them. 30) ; émripat- 
ve, too, in the same way (De Def. Orac. 30); though 
sometimes obtaining a much humbler use (Anim. an Corp. 
Aff. 2; Polybius, ii. 29. 7). The word is found only six 
times in the N. T., always in the writings of St. Paul. 
On five occasions our Translators have rendered it ‘ ap- 
pearing’; on the sixth, however (2 Thess. 11. 8), they 
seem to have shrunk from what looked to them as a tau- 
tology, ‘ appearance of his coming,’ as in the earlier Pro- 
testant Versions it stood; and have rendered émigavera 
THs wapovotas, ‘the brightness of his coming,’ giving to 
the word a meaning not properly its own. It expresses 
on one occasion (2 Tim. 1. 10, and so émidaivew, Tit. ii. 
I1; 111. 4) our Lord’s first Epiphany, his es avépwrovus 
EvoapKos éripavera: but on all the other his second ap- 
pearing in glory, the emipdvera tis wapovaias advtod (2 
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Thess. ii. 8), ris d0Ens tov peydrXov @eod (Tit. 11. 13 5 1 Tim. 
vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1,83 cf. Acts xx. 20). 

If we bring these two into comparison, d7roxdd\ufes 
is the more comprehensive, and, grand as is the other, the 
grander word. It sets forth nothing less than that pro- 
gressive and immediate unveiling of Himself to his Church 
on the part of the otherwise unknown and unknowable 
God, which has run through all ages; the body to which 
this revelation is vouchsafed being thereby designated or 
indeed constituted as his Church, the object of his more 
immediate care, and the ordained diffuser of this know- 
ledge of Him to the rest of mankind. The world may 
know something of Him, of his eternal power and Godhead, 
from the things which are seen; which things except for 
the darkening of men’s hearts through sin would have 
told of Him much more clearly (Rom. i. 20); but there is 
no avoxddAvyis save to the Church. We may say of the 
emipavecat that they are contained in the dwoxdAuyrs, being 
separate points or moments therein. If God is to be 
immediately known to men, He must in some shape or 
other appear to them, to thuse among them whom He has 
chosen for this honour. Epiphanies must be Theophanies 
as well; and as such the Church has claimed not merely 
such communications made to men as are recorded at Gen. 
XVlil. I; xxvill. 13; but all in which the Angel of the Lord 
or of the Covenant appears; such as Gen. xvi. 7; Josh. 
v. 13-153 Judg. ii. 13 vi. 113 xiii. 3. All these it has 
regarded as preludings, on the part of the Son, of his 
Incarnation ; itself the most glorious Epiphany that as yet 
hus been, even as his second coming is an Epiphany more 
glorious still which is yet in the future. 

Pavépwors is only twice used in the N. T. (1 Cor. xii. 7; 
2Cor.iv.2). Reaching far on both these occasions, it does 
not reach to the very highest of all; it does not set forth, as 
do the words we have just been treating, either the first 
or the second appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; although 
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that it could have borne even this burden is sufficiently 
plain from the fact that the verb davepotc Gar is continually 
employed of both; thus of the first coming at 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Heb. ix. 26; 1 John i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20; and of the 
second at Col. 11. 4; 1 Pet. v.43; 1 John iii. 2; and for 
other august uses of it see John ii. 11; xxi. 1; and 
g¢avépwors itself is not seldom so employed by the Fathers. 
Thus Athanasius (quoted by Suicer, s.v.) calls the Incar- 
nation 7 év cwpate davépwois Tov tatpixov Aoyov. It is 
hard to trace any reason why ¢avépwots should not have 
been claimed to set forth the same glorious facts which 
these other words, to which in meaning it is so nearly 
allied, have done; but whether by accident or of intention 
this honour has not been vouchsafed it. 


§ xcv. dAXos, érepos. 


*AdXos, identical with the Latin ‘ alius,’ is the numerically 
distinct ; thus Christ spoke we are told ‘another’ parable, 
and still ‘another,’ but each succeeding one being of the 
same character as those which He had spoken before 
(Matt. xili. 23, 24, 31, 33), a@AAny therefore in every case. 
But Zrepos, equivalent to the Latin ‘ alter,’ to the German 
‘ander’ (on which last word see an instructive article in 
Grimm’s Worterbueh), superadds the notion of qualitative 
difference. One is ‘divers,’ the other is ‘ diverse.” There 
are not a few passages in the N. T. whose right interpre- 
tation, or at any rate their full understanding, will depend 
on an accurate seizing of the distinction between these 
words. Thus Christ promises to his disciples that He 
will send, not érepov, but dAdov, Tlapd«rntov (John xiv. 
16), ‘another’ Comforter therefore, similar to Himself. 
The dogmatic force of this a@dXov has in controversy with 
various sects of wvevparozayot been often urged before 
now; thus by Petavius (De Trin. ii. 13. 5): ‘ Kodem per- 
tinet et Paracleti cognomen, maxime cum Christus aliwm 
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Paracletum, hoe est, parem sibi, et equalem eum nominat- 
Quippe vox alin dignitate ac substantia prorsas eandem, 
et @qjualem fore demonstrat, ut Gregorius Nazianzenus et 
Ambrosins admonent.’ 

But if im the adXos there is a negation of identity, there 
is oft=ntimes much more in érzpos, the negation namely, 
up to a certain point, of resemblance; the assertion not 
merely of distinctness but of difference. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Thus St. Paul says, ‘ Isee another law” 
-€repov vopov_, a law quite different from the law of the 
spirit of life, even a law of sin and death, ‘working n my 
members’ (Rom. vil. 23). After Joseph's death * another 
king arose” in Egvpt (aothevs érepos, Acts vi. 18; ef. 
Exod. 1. 8), one, it is generally supposed, of quite another 
dynasty, at all events of quite another spirit, from his 
who Lad invited the children of Israel into Egypt, and so 
hospitubly entertained them there. The ocos érépa and 
Kapcia évépa Which God promises that He will give to his 
peopl: are anew way and a new heart Jer. xxxix. 39; ef. 
Deut. xxix. 22}. It was not ‘another spirit’ only but a 
different (érepov tvetpa which was in Caleb, as distin- 
guished from the other spies (Num. xiv. 24). In the 
parable of the Pounds the slothful servant is érepos (Luke 
xix. 1%. When Iphigenia about to die exclaims, étepor, 
éTzpov alova Kat poipay oixyjcouev, a different life with 
quite other surroundings is that to which she looks for- 
ward Euripides, Iphig. in Aul. 1316). The spirit that 
has been wandering through drv places, seeking rest in 
them in vain, takes ‘seven other spirits’ (évepa wvevpata), 
worse than himself, of a deeper mulignity, with whose 
aid to repossess the house which he has quitted for a 
while (Matt. xu. 45). Those who are crucitied with the 
Lord are érepot €vo, Kaxotpyot, ‘two others, malefactors,’ 
as it should be pointed (Luke xxiii. 323; cf. Borne- 
mann, Schol. in Lucam, p. 147); it would be inconceivable 
und revolting so to confound Him and them as to speak 
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of them as dAdo dv0o. Itis only too plain why St. Jude 
should speak of érépa odp€ (ver. 7), as that which the 
wicked whom he is denouncing followed after (Gen. xix. 
5). Christ appears to his disciples év érépa popd7 (Mark 
xvi. 12), the word indicating the mighty change which 
had passed upon Him at his resurrection, as by anticipa- 
tion at his Transfiguration, and there expressed in the 
same way (Luke ix. 29). It is yeiAeow érépois, with alto- 
gether other and different lips, that God will speak to his 
people in the New Covenant (1 Cor. xiv. 21); even as the 
tongues of Pentecost are érepar yAwooar (Acts ii. 4), 
being quite different in kind from any other speech of 
men. It would be easy to multiply the passages where 
étepos could not be exchanged at all, or could only be 
exchanged at a loss, for d\Xos, as Matt. xi. 33 1 Cor. xv. 
40; Gal. i.6. Others too there are where at first sight 
a&\Xos seems quite as fit or a fitter word; where yet érepos 
retains its proper force. Thus at Luke xxii. 65 the érepa 
moA\Aa are ‘ multa diversi generis convicia,’ blasphemous 
speeches now of one kind, now of another; the Roman 
soldiers taunting the Lord now from their own point of 
view, as a pretender to Cesar's throne; and now from the 
Jewish, as claiming to be Son of God. At the same time 
it would be idle to look for qualitative difference as in- 
tended in every case where étepos is used; thus see Heb. 
xl. 36, where it would be difficult to trace anything of the 
kind. 

What holds good of érepos, holds good also of the 
compounds into which it enters, of which the N. T. con- 
tains three; namely, érepoyAwooos (1 Cor. xiv. 21), by 
which word the Apostle intends to bring out the non- 
intelligibility of the tongues to many in the Church; 
it is true indeed that we have also dAXoyAwooos ( Ezek. 
iii. 6) ; érepodidacKaneiv (1 Tim. i. 3), to teach other things, 
and things alien to the faith; erepofuyeiv (2 Cor. vi. 14), 
tu voke with others, and those as little to be yoked with 
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barons tonwie ig écéca yamooa Tsai. xxvii. 11., the phrase 
being inked with darkicpss yeteur. 

We may bring this distinction practically to bear on 
the interpretation of the N.T. There is only one way In 
which the fine distinction between érepov and ado, and 
the point which St. Paul makes as he sets the one over 
avainst the other at Gal. i. 6, 7, can be reproduced for the 
Knglish reader. ‘I marvel,’ says the Apostle, ‘that ye 
are #0 s00n removed from them that called you into the 
grace of Christ unto another (grepov) Gospel, which is not 
another? (@Xo). Dean Alford for the first ‘other’ has sub- 
stituted ¢ different’; for indeed that is what St. Paul intends 
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to express, namely, his wonder that they should have so 
soon accepted a Gospel different in character and kind 
from that which they had already received, which there- 
fore had no right to be called another Gospel, to assume 
this name, being in fact no Gospel at all; since there 
could not be two Gospels, varying the one from the other. 
Cocceius: ‘ Vos transferimini ad aliud Evangelium quod 
aliud nec est, nec esse potest.’ 

There are other passages in the N.T. where the student 
may profitably exercise himself with the enquiry why one 
of these words is used in preference to the other, or rather 
why both are used, the one alternating with, or giving 
partial place to, the other. Such are 1 Cor. xii. 8-10; 
2 Cor. xi. 4; Acts iv. 12. 


§ xcvl. srotéw, Tpdoow. 


THERE is a long discussion in Rost and Palm’s Lexicon, 
8. V. tpacow, on the distinction between these words ; and 
the references there given sufficiently attest that this dis- 
tinction has long and often occupied the attention of 
scholars; this occupation indeed dating as far back as 
Prodicus (see Plato, Charmides, 162d). It is there rightly 
observed that qovety brings out more the object and end 
of an act, mpaccew the means by which this object is 
attained, as, for instance, hindrances moved out of the 
way, and the like; and also that the idea of continuity 
and repetition of action is inherent in rpdccew = ‘agere’ 
or ‘gerere,’ ‘ handeln,’ ‘ to practise’; but not necessarily 
in zroveiy==‘ facere,’ ‘machen,’ which may very well be the 
doing once and for all; the producing and bringing forth 
something which being produced has an independent 
existence of its own; a8 7rovety Tratdiov, of a Woman, 7rovety 
xaprrovs, of a tree; in the same way, rrovety eiprynv, to make 
peace, while rpdocew eipyvgy is no more than to negotiate 
with the view to peace (see Pott, Htym. Forsch. vol. iit. 
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p- 408); that attaining what this is only aiming to attain. 
IIparrecy and zroveiv are in this sense often joined together 
by Demosthenes, and with no tautology; thus of certain 
hostile designs which Philip entertained he assures the 
Athenians ort rpafe tadra nal rojo (Orat. xix. 373), he 
will busy himself with the bringing about of these things, 
‘and he will effect them! (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 2. 30; 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 5): mpdooew, in the words of a 
recent German scholar, ist die geschiftige, zrosety die 
schaftende Thiatigkeit. 

How far can we trace the recognition of any such dis- 
tinction in the Greek of the N. T.? There are two or 
three passages where it is difficult not to recognize an 
intention of the kind. It is hard, for example, to suppose 
that the change of words at John iii. 20, 21 is accidental ; 
above all when the same reappears at v. 29. In both 
places it is the ¢avAa rpdoocey, which is set, in the first 
instance, over against the vovety rnv adyOevav, in the second 
against the vrovety ta ayaOd, just as at Rom. vii. 19 we have 
gouty ayabov and wpagoew xaxov. It would of course be 
idle to assert that the zrovety relates only to good things, 
for we have movsiy dvopiay (Matt. xili. 41), adpuaptiav 
(2 Cor. v. 21), ra xaxad (Rom. ill. 8); not less idle to affirm 
that mpacoev is restricted to ill things; for, to go no 
farther than the N. T., we have mpdocew ayadov (Rom. 
ix. 11). Still it is not to be denied that very often where 
the words assume an ethical tinge, the inclination makes 

1 These are some of their words: Auch Kriiger und Franke (Demo- 
ethenes, Olynth. ili. 15) unterscheiden mpdoce als die geschaftige, rovety 
als die schaffende Thatigkeit. Zulanglicher Wird es indess sein, diesen 
Unterschied dahin festzustellen, dass bei wotety mehr die Vorstellung von 
dem Product der Thatigkeit, bei tpaogcecv mehr die von dem Hinarbeiten 
auf ein Ziel mit Beseitigung entyegentretender Hindernisse, von den 
Mitteln und Wegen vorherrschend ist, wodurch dasselbe erreicht wird. 
Damit verbindet sich die Vorstellung einer wenigstens relativen Con- 
tinuitit, wie aufgewandter Anstrengung. It may be added that in 
apdooew the action is always more or less conscious of itself, so that, as 


was ubserved long ago, this could not be predicated of animals (Ethic, 
Ludem, yi, 2.2); while the rouiy is more free and spontaneous, 
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itself felt to use vrovety in a good and mpdocew in an evil 
sense; the latter tendency appearing in a more marked 
way in the uses of pas, which, occurring six times in 
the N. T. (namely at Matt. xvi. 27; Luke xxiii. 51; Acts 
xix. 18; Rom. viii. 13; xii. 4; Col. iii. 9), has in all these 
places except. the first an evil signification, very much 
like our ‘ practices’; cf. Polybius, iv. 8. 3 (pages, amdras, 
érruBoudat) 3 v. 96. 4. 

Bengel, at John iii. 20, gives the proper explanation of 
this change of words: ‘mpdcowv. Malitia est irrequieta ; 
est quiddam operosius quam veritas. Hinc verbis diversis 
notantur, uti cap. v. 29.’ There may be a busy activity 
in the working of evil, yet not the less it is true that ‘ the 
wicked worketh a deceitful work,’ and has nothing to 
show for all his toil at the end, no fruit that remains. 
Then too evil is manifold, good is one; they are zpya Tijs 
capxos (Gal. v. 22), for these works are many, not merely 
contradicting good, but often contradicting one another ; 
but it is xapmés tod mvevpartos (Gal. v. 19), for there is 
an inner consent between all the parts of good, a ‘ con- 
sensus virtutum,’ as Cicero calls it, knitting them into a 
perfect and harmonious whole, and inviting us to con- 
template them as one. Those are of human art and de- 
vice, this of Divine nature. Thus Jerome (in loco): ‘In 
carne opera posuit [Paulus], et fructus in spiritu; quia 
vitia in semetipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes frugibus 
pullulant et redundant.’ Here is enough to justify and 
explain the fact that the inspired reporter of our Lord’s 
words has on these two occasions (John il. 21, 22) ex- 
changed the dada rpaocew for the moveiv ddAnOevav, troveiy 
Ta wya0a, the practising of evil for the doing of good. Let 
me add in conclusion a few excellent words of Bishop 
Andrewes: “There are two kinds of doers: 1. trounrtat, 
and 2. mpaxtixoi, which the Latin likewise expresseth in 
I. ‘agere,’ and 2. ‘ facere.’ ‘ Agere,’ as in music, where, 
when we have done singing or playing, nothing remaineth : 
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sermonis exprimerent, nova novis rebus verba fingentes, et 
sonare, quum quid tectum et velatum ablato desuper operi- 
mento ostenditur et proferturinlucem.’ In thus claiming 
the word as proper and peculiar to the Scriptures, and not 
to be found in any writings of the wise of this world, St. 
Jerome is in error; although the total absence in his 
time of exhaustive Lexicons or Concordances of the great 
writers of antiquity may well excuse his mistake. Not to 
speak of dzroxadvrretv, which is used several times by 
Plato (Protag. 352 d; Gorg. 460 a), arroxaduyrs itself 
is far from unfrequent in the later Greek of Plutarch (see 
Paul. Aimil. 14; Cato Maj. 20, where it is = yvpveoots ; 
Quom. Am. ab Adul. 32; and elsewhere). Thus far indeed 
Jerome has right, namely, that the religious use of the 
word was altogether strange to the heathen world, while 
the corresponding ‘ revelatio” was absolutely unknown to 
classical Latin, having first come to the birth in the Latin 
ofthe Church. Elsewhere (Ep. cxxi. ad Algas.) he makes 
a somewhat similar mistake in respect of the verb xara- 
BpaBevew (Col. ii. 18), which he claims as a Cilicism of 
St. Paul’s. It occurs in adocument cited by Demosthenes, 
Mid. p. 544. 

The word in its higher Christian sense has been ex- 
plained by Arethras as 7 Tov KpuTTaev pvaoTnpiov SyrwWaors, 
Katauyalouévou Tov HryE“oviKod THS vuyns, elite Sta Oeiwv 
ovetpatwv, elite Kal’ vmap, &x Oeias E\rdprews. Joined 
with d7racta (2 Cor. xii. 1), 1t is by Theophylact (see 
Suicer, s. v.) distinguished from it in this, that the é7racia 
is no more than the thing shown or seen, the sight or 
vision, which might quite possibly be seen without being 
understood ; while the amoxaduyes includes not merely 
the thing shown and seen, but the interpretation or 
unveiling of the same. His words are as follows: 7 
amokdruwis Wréov Te EyEL THS OTTAaGlas* 4 pev yap povov 
Prérew Siwow'* aitn b& Kai tt Babvtepov Tov opwpévov 
amoyupvot. Thus Daniel's vision of the four beasts was 
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seen but not understood, until one that stood by made 
him know the interpretation of the things (Dan. vil. 15, 
16, 19, 23; ef. villi. 15, 19; Zech. i. 18-21). On this 
distinction see more in Liicke’s Einleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 26. What holds good of 
the orracia will of course hold good of the épaya (Matt. 
xvil. 9; Acts vii. 31; x. 19), and of the dpacrs (Acts ii. 17) 
as well; between which and the orracia it would scarcely 
be possible to draw any distinction that would stand. 
‘Emtpavea, which Tertullian renders ‘apparentia’ (Adv. 
Mare. 1. 19), occurs only twice in the Septuagint (2 Sam. 
Vil. 23, peyarwourn Kai émidavea (cf. Sofa xal émripdvea, 
Plutarch, De Trang. Anim. 11]; Amos v. 22): but often 
in the Second Maccabees; being always there used of 
God’s supernatural apparitions in aid of his people; thus 
li. 21 (€& ovpavod éaipdverat) ; ili. 2435 V. 43 Xil. 22; xv. 27. 
Already in heathen use this grand word was constantly 
employed to set forth these gracious appearances of the 
higher Powers in aid of men; so Dionysius Hal. (ii. 68), 
and Plutarch (Ne Suav. Viv. Posse, 22; Them. 30) ; émipat- 
vet, too, in the same way (De Def. Orac. 30); though 
sometimes obtaining a much humbler use (Anim. an Corp. 
Aff. 2; Polybius, i. 29. 7). The word is found only six 
times in the N. T., always in the writings of St. Paul. 
On five occasions our Translators have rendered it ‘ ap- 
pearing’; on the sixth, however (2 Thess. i. 8), they 
seem to have shrunk from what looked to them as a tau- 
tology, ‘ appearance of his coming,’ as in the earlier Pro- 
testant Versions it stood; and have rendered éaiddvera 
THs Tapovatas, ‘the brightness of his coming,’ giving to 
the word a meaning not properly its own. It expresses 
on one occasion (2 Tim. 1. 10, and so émridaivev, Tit. 11. 
11; u1. 4) our Lord’s first Epiphany, his efs dv@pwmous 
Evaapkos émidavera: but on all the other his second ap- 
pearing in glory, the emipdvea tis twapovoias a’tod (2 
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Thess. ii. 8), rHs d0Ens Tod peydrXou Geod (Tit. ii. 13; 1 Tim. 
vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1,83 cf. Acts xx. 20). 

If we bring these two into comparison, aroxdAuyes 
is the more comprehensive, and, grand as 1s the other, the 
grander word. It sets forth nothing less than that pro- 
gressive and immediate unveiling of Himself to his Church 
on the part of the otherwise unknown and unknowable 
God, which has run through all ages; the body to which 
this revelation is vouchsafed being thereby designated or 
indeed constituted as his Church, the object of his more 
immediate care, and the ordained diffuser of this know- 
ledge of Him to the rest of mankind. The world may 
know something of Him, of his eternal power and Godhead, 
from the things which are seen; which things except for 
the darkening of men’s hearts through sin would have 
told of Him much more clearly (Rom. 1. 20); but there is 
no avoxddviis save to the Church. We may say of the 
emipdverat that they are contained in the droxadAurs, being 
separate points or moments therein. If God is to be 
immediately known to men, He must in some shape or 
other appear to them, to those among them whom He has 
chosen for this honour. Epiphanies must be Theophanies 
as well; and as such the Church has claimed not merely 
such communications made to men as are recorded at Gen. 
XVliil. I; Xxvill. 133 but all in which the Angel of the Lord 
or of the Covenant appears; such as Gen. xvi. 7; Josh. 
v. 13-153; Judg. ii. 13 vi. 11; xii. 3. All these it has 
regarded as preludings, on the part of the Son, of his 
Incarnation ; itself the most glorious Epiphany that as yet 
has been, even as his second coming is an Epiphany more 
glorious still which is yet in the future. 

Pavépwots is only twice used in the N. T. (1 Cor. xii. 7; 
2Cor.iv. 2). Reaching far on both these occasions, it does 
not reich to the very highest of all; it does not set forth, as 
do the words we have just been treating, either the first 
or the second appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; although 
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that it could have borne even this burden is sufficiently 
plain from the fact that the verb ¢avepodo Gar is continually 
employed of both; thus of the first coming at 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Heb. ix. 26; 1 John i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20; and of the 
second at Col. ili. 4; 1 Pet. v. 4; 1 John iii. 2; and for 
other august uses of it see John ii. 11; xxi. 1; and 
gavépwors itself is not seldom so employed by the Fathers. 
Thus Athanasius (quoted by Suicer, s.v.) calls the Incar- 
nation 7 év cmpatt davépwots Tod tratpixod Aoyov. It is 
hard to trace any reason why davépwors should not have 
been claimed to set forth the same glorious facts which 
these other words, to which in meaning it is so nearly 
allied, have done; but whether by accident or of intention 
this honour has not been vouchsafed it. 


§ xcv. dAndos, Erepos. 


*AXXos, identical with the Latin ‘ alius,’ is the numerically 
distinct ; thus Christ spoke we are told ‘another’ parable, 
and still ‘ another,’ but each succeeding one being of the 
same character as those which He had spoken before 
(Matt. xiii. 23, 24, 31, 33), adAnv therefore in every case. 
But repos, equivalent to the Latin ‘ alter,’ to the German 
‘ander’ (on which last word see an instructive article in 
Grimm’s Worterbuch), superadds the notion of qualitative 
difference. One is ‘divers,’ the other is ‘ diverse.’ There 
are not a few passages in the N. T. whose right interpre- 
tation, or at any rate their full understanding, will depend 
on an accurate seizing of the distinction between these 
words. Thus Christ promises to his disciples that He 
will send, not érepov, but dddov, TlapaxAnrov (John xiv. 
16), ‘another’ Comforter therefore, similar to Himself. 
The dogmatic force of this @\Xoy has in controversy with 
various sects of mvevpyatopdyo: been often urged before 
now; thus by Petavius (De Trin. ii. 13. 5): ‘ Hodem per- 
tinet et Paracleti cognomen, maxime cum Christus aliwm 


- 
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.Paracletum, hoe est, parem sibi, et equalem eum nominat. 
Quippe vox alius dignitate ac substantia. prorsus eundem, ~ 
et zequalem fore demonstrat, ut Gregorius Nazianzenus et 
Ambrosius admonent.’ 

But if in the dos there is a negation of identity, there 
is oftentimes much more in érepos, the negation namely, 
up to a certain point, of resemblance; the assertion not 
merely of distinctness but of difference. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Thus St. Paul says, ‘ I see another law’ 
[érepov voxov], a law quite different from the law of the 
spirit of life, even a law of sin and death, ‘ working in my 
members’ (Rom. vil. 23). After Joseph’s death ‘another 
king arose’ in Egypt (Baownreds Erepos, Acts vii. 183 ef. 
Exod. i. 8), one, it is generally supposed, of quite another 
dynasty, at all events of quite another spirit, from his 
who had invited the children of Israel into Egypt, and so 
hospitably entertained them there. The odds érépa and 
xapodia érépa which God promises that He will give to his 
people are. anew way and a new heart (Jer. xxxix. 39; cf. 
Deut. xxix. 22). It was not ‘another spirit’ only but a 
different (érepov mvetpa) which was in Caleb, as distin- 
guished from the other spies (Num. xiv. 24). In the 
parable of the Pounds the slothful servant is érepos (Luke 
xix. 18). When Iphigenia about to die exclaims, érepov, 
ETEpOV ai@va Kai poipay oixjocopuev, a different life with 
quite other surroundings is that to which she looks for- 
ward (Kuripides, Iphig. in Aul. 1516). The spirit that 
has been wandering through dry places, seeking rest in 
them in vain, takes ‘seven other spirits’ (tepa mvevpata), 
worse than himself, of a deeper malignity, with whose 
aid to repossess the house which he has quitted for a 
while (Matt. xu. 45). Those who are crucified with the 
Lord are érepot dv0, kaxatipyo., ‘two others, malefactors,’ 
us it should be pointed (Luke xxiii, 32; cf. Borne- 
mann, Schol. in Lucam, p. 147); it would be inconceivable 
and revolting so to confound Him and them as to speak 
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of them as dAdo do. It is only too plain why St. Jude 
should speak of érépa odp€ (ver. 7), as that which the 
wicked whom he is denouncing followed after (Gen. xix. 
5). Christ appears to his disciples év érépa popdp (Mark 
xvi. 12), the word indicating the mighty change which 
had passed upon Him at his resurrection, as by anticipa- 
tion at his Transfiguration, and there expressed in the 
same way (Luke ix. 29). It is yetAeow érépous, with alto- 
gether other and different lips, that God will speak to his 
people in the New Covenant (1 Cor. xiv. 21); even as the 
tongues of Pentecost are érepar yAwooas (Acts il. 4), 
being quite different in kind from any other speech of 
men. It would be easy to multiply the passages where 
érepos could not be exchanged at all, or could only be 
exchanged at a loss, for d\Xos, as Matt. xi. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 
40; Gal. i. 6. Others too there are where at first sight 
aAXos seems quite as fit or a fitter word; where yet érepos 
retains its proper force. Thus at Luke xxii. 65 the érepa 
mToAAG are ‘ multa diversi generis convicia,’ blasphemous 
speeches now of one kind, now of another; the Roman 
soldiers taunting the Lord now from their own point of 
view, as a pretender to Cesar’s throne; and now from the 
Jewish, as claiming to be Son of God. At the same time 
it would be idle to look for qualitative difference as in- 
tended in every case where érzpos is used; thus see Heb. 
xi. 36, where it would be difficult to trace anything of the 
kind. 

What holds good of égrepos, holds good also of the 
compounds into which it enters, of which the N. T. con- 
tains three; namely, érepoyAwooos (1 Cor. xiv. 21), by 
which word the Apostle intends to bring out the non- 
intelligibility of the tongues to many in the Church; 
it is true indeed that we have also dd\XoyAwacoos ( Hizek. 
ili. 6) 5 ErepodidacKanreiv (1 Tim. i. 3), to teach other things, 
and things alien to the faith; érepofvyety (2 Cor. vi. 14), 
tv vuke with others, and those as little to be yoked with 
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as the ox with the ass (Deut. xxii. 10); cf. érepoxduvns 
(Clement of Rome, 1 Ep. § 11), swerving aside ; érepoyvapwr 
(ibid.), an epithet applied to Lot’s wife (Gen. xix. 26). 
So too we have in ecclesiastical Greek érepodokia, which is 
not merely another opinion, but one which, in so far as it 
is another, is @ worse, a departure from the faith. The 
same reappears in our own ‘ heterogeneous,’ which is not 
merely of another kind, but of another and a worse kind. 
For this point also deserves attention, and is illustrated 
by several of the examples already adduced; namely, that 
repos is very constantly, not this other and different, adX.0 
xal duddopov, only, but such with the farther subaudition, 
that whatever difference there is, it is for the worse. Thus 
Socrates is accused of introducing into Athens érepa xawva 
Saipova (Xenophon, Mem. i. 1. 1); Satpwv érepos (Pindar, 
Pyth. iii. 61) is an evil or hostile deity; érepar Ovcias 
(Aischylus, Agamemnon, 151), ill-omened sacrifices, such 
as bring back on their offerer not a blessing but a curse; 
Snpaywyot érepor (Plutarch, Pericles, 3) are popular leaders 
not of a different only, but of a worse stamp and spirit 
than was Pericles. So too in the Septuagint other gods 
than the true are invariably érepor Oeot (Deut. v. 7; Judg. 
x. 13; Ezek. xlii. 18; and often) ; compare Aristophanes 
(Ran. 889): Erepot yap iow olow evyopuat Geots. A bar- 
barous tongue is érépa yAoooa (Isai. xxviii. 11), the phrase 
being linked with davricpos yerréwr. 

We may bring this distinction practically to bear on 
the interpretation of the N. T. There is only one way in 
which the fine distinction between érepov and aAXo, and 
the point which St. Paul makes as he sets the one over 
against the other at Gal. i. 6, 7, can be reproduced for the 
English reader. ‘I marvel,’ says the Apostle, ‘ that ye 
are so soon removed from them that called you into the 
grace of Christ unto another (érepov) Gospel, which is not 
another’ (addo0). Dean Alford for the first ‘other’ has sub- 
stituted ‘ different ’; for indeed that is what St. Paul intends 
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to express, namely, his wonder that they should have so 
soon accepted a Gospel different in character and kind 
from that which they had already received, which there- 
fore had no right to be called another Gospel, to assume 
this name, being in fact no Gospel at all; since there 
could not be two Gospels, varying the one from the other. 
Cocceius: ‘ Vos transferimini ad aliud Evangelium quod 
aliud nec est, nec esse potest.’ 

There are other passages in the N.T. where the student 
may profitably exercise himself with the enquiry why one 
of these words is used in preference to the other, or rather 
why both are used, the one alternating with, or giving 
partial place to, the other. Such are 1 Cor. xii. 8-10; 
2 Cor. xi. 4; Acts iv. 12. 


§ xcvi. srovéw, wodoow. 


THERE is a long discussion in Rost and Palm’s Lexicon, 
8. v. wpacow, on the distinction between these words ; and 
the references there given sufficiently attest that this dis- 
tinction has long and often occupied the attention of 
scholars; this occupation indeed dating as far back as 
Prodicus (see Plato, Charmides, 162d). It is there rightly 
observed that mocvety brings out more the object and end 
of an act, mpdocew the means by which this object is 
attained, as, for instance, hindrances moved out of the 
way, and the like; and also that the idea of continuity 
and repetition of action is inherent in wpdocew = ‘agere’ 
or ‘gerere,’ ‘ handeln,’ ‘ to practise’; but not necessarily 
in qrovety=‘ facere,’ ‘machen,’ which may very well be the 
doing once and for all; the producing and bringing forth 
something which being produced has an independent 
existence of its own; a8 qovecy T1ratdiov, of a woman, troveiy 
xaptrovs, of a tree; in the same way, srovety etprjvnv, to make 
peace, while rpdccew eipnvyv is no more than to negotiate 
with the view to peace (see Pott, Etym. Forsch. vol. iit. 
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p- 408); that attaining what this is only aiming to attain. 
IIparrew and zrovezy are in this sense often joined together 
by Demosthenes, and with no tautology; thus of certain 
hostile designs which Philip entertained he assures the 
Athenians 6: rpafe tadra Kal romeo (Orat. xix. 373), he 
will busy himself with the bringing about of these things, 
‘and he will effect them! (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 2. 30; 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 5): mpdaooew, in the words of a 
recent German scholar, ist die geschiftige, aroveiy die 
schaffende Thatigkeit. 

How far can we trace the recognition of any such dis- 
tinction in the Greek of the N. T.? There are two or 
three passages where it is difficult not to recognize an 
intention of the kind. It is hard, for example, to suppose 
that the change of words at John iii. 20, 21 is accidental ; 
above all when the same reappears at v. 29. In both 
places it is the dadda mpdocev, which is set, in the first 
instance, over against the zrocety THv ddAnOerav, in the second 
against the zrovety ta ayaa, just as at Rom. vii. 19 we have 
movety ayaov and wpdcoey Kaxov. It would of course be 
idle to assert that the 7rovety relates only to good things, 
for we have zrovety avoyiay (Matt. xiii. 41), dpaptiay 
(2 Cor. v. 21), Ta xaxd (Rom. iii. 8); not less idle to affirm 
that mpaccew is restricted to ill things; for, to go no 
farther than the N. T., we have mpdocew dyabov (Rom. 
ix. 11). Still it is not to be denied that very often where 
the words assume an ethical tinge, the inclination makes 

1 These are some of their words: Auch Kriiger und Franke (Demo- 
athenes, Ofynth. ili. 15) unterscheiden mpdocerv als die geachdftige, motety 
als die schaffende Thatigkeit. Zulauglicher Wird es indess sein, diesen 
Unterschied dahin festzustellen, dass bei zoey mehr die Vorstellung von 
dem Product der Thatigkeit, bei mpaoaecv mehr die von dem Hinarbeiten 
auf ein Ziel mit Beseitiguog entgegentretender Hindernisse, von den 
Mitteln und Wegen vorherrschend ist, wodurch dasselbe erreicht wird. 
Damit verbindet sich die Vorstellung einer wenigstens relativen Con- 
tinuitat, wie aufgewandter Anstrengung. It may be added that in 
mpaocew the action is always more or less conscious of itself, so that, as 


was observed long ago, this could not be predicated of animals (Zthic. 
Ludem. Vi. 2. 2); while the wouiv is more free and spontaneous, 
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itself felt to use srovety in a good and mpdocew in an evil 
sense; the latter tendency appearing in a more marked 
way in the uses of mpaéis, which, occurring six times in 
the N. T. (namely at Matt. xvi. 27; Luke xxiii. 51; Acts 
xix. 18; Rom. viii. 13; xii. 4; Col. iii. 9), has in all these © 
places except the first an evil signification, very much 
like our ‘ practices’; cf. Polybius, iv. 8. 3 (rpakes, dardrat, 
é7tBovrat) ; Vv. 96. 4. 

Bengel, at John iii. 20, gives the proper explanation of 
this change of words: ‘apdcowv. Malitia est irrequieta ; 
est quiddam operosius quam veritas. Hinc verbis diversis 
notantur, uti cap. v. 29.2 There may be a busy activity 
in the working of evil, yet not the less it is true that ‘ the 
wicked worketh a deceitful work,’ and has nothing to 
show for all his toil at the end, no fruit that remains. 
Then too evil is manifold, good is one; they are épya tijs 
capkos (Gal. v. 22), for these works are many, not merely 
contradicting good, but often contradicting one another ; 
but it is xapzos tod mvevpartos (Gal. v. 19), for there is 
an inner consent between all the parts of good, a ‘ con- 
sensus virtutum,’ as Cicero calls it, knitting them into a 
perfect and harmonious whole, and inviting us to con- 
template them as one. Those are of human art and de- 
vice, this of Divine nature. Thus Jerome (in loco): ‘In 
carne opera posuit [Paulus], et fructus in spiritu; quia 
vitia in semetipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes frugibus 
pullulant et redundant.’ Here is enough to justify and 
explain the fact that the inspired reporter of our Lord’s 
words has on these two occasions (John iil. 21, 22) ex- 
changed the dada mpaccewv for the morety ddnOecav, Troreiv 
ra wyada, the practising of evil for the doing of good. Let 
me add in conclusion a few excellent words of Bishop 
Andrewes: “There are two kinds of doers: I. wotnrat, 
and 2. mpaxtixol, which the Latin likewise expresseth in 
I. ‘agere,’ and 2. ‘ facere.’ ‘ Agere,’ as in music, where, 
when we have done singing orplaying, nothing remaineth : 
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‘ facere,’ as in building, where, after we have done, there is 
a thing permanent. And zronrai,‘ factores, they are St. 
James’ doers. But we have both the words in the English 
tongue: actors, as in a play; factors, as in merchandise. 
When the play is done, all the actors do vanish: but 
of the factors’ doing, there is a gain, a real thing re- 
maining.” On the distinction between wpafis and Epyor 
see Wyttenbach’s note on Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. vi. p. 601. 


§ xevil. Bwpos, Quctactnpioy. 


THERE was occasion to note, in dealing with the words 
mpopnrevw and paytevouar (§ vi.), the accuracy with which. 
in several instances the lines of demarcation between the 
sacred and profane, between the true religion and the 
false, are maintained in the.words which, reserved for the 
one, are not permitted to be used for the other, each 
retaining its proper and peculiar term. We have another 
example of this same precision here, in the fact of the 
constant use in the N. T. of @uciacrypiov, occurring as it 
does more than twenty times, for the altar of the true 
God, while, on the one occasion when a heathen altar 
needs to be named (Acts xvii. 23), Bwpos is substituted in 
its stead. 

But, indeed, there was but a following here of the good 
example which the Septuagint Translators had shown, the 
maintenance of a distinction which these had drawn. So 
resolute were they to mark the difference between the altars 
of the true God and those on which abominable things 
were Offered, that there is every reason to suppose they 
invented the word @vciacr pov for the purpose of main- 
taining this distinction ; being indeed herein more nice 
than the inspired Hebrew Scriptures themselves; for these, 
while they have a word which they use for heathen altars, 
and never for the altars of the true God, namely 7%} (Isa. 
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xv. 2; Amos vii. 9), make no scruple in using 3219 now 
for the one (Lev. 1. 9), and now for the other (Isai. xvii. 
8). I need hardly observe that @vovacrjpiov, properly 
the neuter of @votacripios, as thaotnpiov (Exod. xxv. 17; 
Heb. ix. 5) of tNaornpios, nowhere occurs in classical 
Greek; and it is this coining of it on the part of the 
Septuagint Translators which Philo must have had in 
mind when he implied that Moses invented the word (De 
Vit. Mos. iii. 10). With all this the Greek of the O. T. 
does not invariably observe this distinction. I cannot 
indeed accept Num. xxiii. I, 2 as instances of a failure 
so to do; for what altars could be more truly heathen 
than those which Balaam reared? Still there are three 
occasions, one in Second Maccabees (xiii. 8), and two in 
Ecclesiasticus (l. 12, 14), where Bwpuds designates an altar 
of the true God; these two Books however, it must be 
remembered, hellenize very much. So too there are occa- 
sions on which @vovacryptov is used to designate an idol 
altar; for example, Judg. il. 2; vi. 25; 2 Kin. xvi. 10. 
Still these are rarest exceptions, and sometimes the antago- 
nism between the words comes out with the most marked 
emphasis. It does so, for example, at 2 Macc. x. 2, 3; but 
more remarkably still at 1 Macc. i. 59, where the historian 
recounts how the servants of Antiochus offered sacrifices 
to Olympian Jove on an altar which had been built over 
the altar of the God of Israel (@votdfovres éari tov Bwpor, 
Os Hv ert Tod Ovatactnpiov). Our Translators are here 
put to their shifts, and are obliged to render Bwpos 
‘idol altar,’ and @vavactyptov ‘altar.2 We may compare 
Josephus, Antt. xii. 5. 4, where relating these same events 
he says, érotxodounoas Kal T@ Ovctactnpio Bwpov, cvas ea 
aitod xatéadake. Still more notable, as marking how 
strong the feeling on this matter was, 1s the fact of the 
refusal of the Septuagint Translators to give the title of 
O@vctactnptov (Josh. xxil.) to the altar which the Trans- 
jordanic tribes had reared—being as it was a piece of 
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will-worship upon their parts, and no altar reared ac- 
cording to the will, or by the express command, of God. 
Throughout the chapter this altar is Bwpoy (ver. 10, IT, 
16, 19, 23, 26, 34), the legitimate divinely ordained altar 
Ouctactnpwyv (ver. 19, 28, 29), and this while the Hebrew 
text knows no such distinction, but indiscriminately em- 
ploys 73! for both. 

I mentioned just now an embarrassment, in which on 
one occasion our Translators found themselves. In the 
Latin there is no such difficulty; for at a very early day 
the Church adopted ‘ altare’ to designate her altar, and 
assigned ‘ara’ exclusively to heathen uses. Thus see the 
Vulgate at Judg. vi. 28; 1 Macc. 1. 59; 2 Mace. x. 2, 3; 
Acts xvii. 23. Cyprian in like manner expresses his 
wonder at the profane boldness of one of the ‘ turificati,’— 
those, that is, who in time of persecution had consented 
to save their lives by burning incense before a heathen 
idol,—that he should afterwards have dared, without 
obtaining first the Church’s absolution, to continue his 
ministry—‘ quasi post aras diaboli accedere ad altare Dei 
fas sit’ (Ep. 63). In profane Latin ‘ara’ is the genus, 
‘altare’ the specific kind of altar on which the victims 
were offered (Virgil, Eel. v. 65, 66; cf. Tacitus, Annal. 
xvi. 31, and Orelli thereupon). The distinction between 
Bopos and @votacrnpiov, first established in the Septua- 
gint, and recognized in the N. T., was afterwards main- 
tained in ecclesiastical Greek; for the Church has still 
her @vcia aivécews (Heb. xiii. 15), and that which is at 
once her @vcia dvapvicews and avaprnots Ovolas, and 
therefore her @vo.acrnprov still. We have clear testimony 
to this in the following passage of Chrysostom (in 1 Cor. 
IIom, 24), in which Christ is supposed to be speaking: 
OoTE Eb aipatos eTwiOvpeis, 7) TOV TOV EldwrAoY BopmoV T@ 
TOV Gdoyav Pove, GAAA TO OvTLAaTTHpPLOY TO émov TH 
éuo hoivicce aipate (compare Mede, Works, 1672, p. 391; 
Augusti, Christl Archiol. vol. 1. p. 412; and Smith, 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s. v. § Altar’). 
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§ xcviii. dads, Ovos, Ojos, Syros. 


Aaos, a word of rarest use in Attic prose, but occurring 
between one and two thousand times in the Septuagint, 
is almost always there a title reserved for the elect - 
people, the Israel of God. Still there are exceptions. 
The Philistines are a AXads (Gen. xxvi. 11), the Egyptians 
(Exod. ix. 16), and the Moabites (Ruth i. 15); to others 
too the name is not refused. Then, too, occasionally in the 
plural of AXaoé are=ra 2Ovn; as for example at Neh. i. 8; 
xi. 30, 31; Ps. xevi. 6; Hos. x. 10; Mic. vi. 16. Or again 
we find Aaoé joined with Z6yn as a sort of exhaustive 
enumeration to comprehend the whole race of mankind ; 
thus Ps. cvii. 4; Wisd. of Sol. ni. 8; Rev. v. 9; vii. 9; 
X. Il; Xi. QO; xill. 73 xiv. 6; xvii. 15. It is true indeed 
that in all these passages from the Book of Revelation the 
exhaustive enumeration is fourfold; and to Aaoi and Z6v7n 
are added gvAai and yAdooas, on one occasion dvAat 
making way for Bacidéts (x. 11) and on another for dyXor 
(xvii. 15). We may contrast with this a distributive use of 
Aaos and 26yn, but Aaos here in the singular, as at Luke 
ii, 32; Acts xxvi. 17, 23, where also, being used together, 
they between them take in the whole of mankind, but 
where Aas is claimed for and restricted to the chosen 
people, while 26vy includes all mankind outside of the 
covenant (Deut. xxxil. 43; Isai. Ixv. 1, 2; 2 Sam. vii. 23; 
Acts xy. 14). And this is the general law of the words’ 
use, every other being exceptional ; Aas the chosen people, 
Z0vn, or sometimes more fully ra 2Ovn Tod Koopouv (Luke 
Kil, 30), or THs ys (Ezra vill. 89); but always in the 
plural and with the article, the residue of mankind (0: 
KaTaroTot TOV avOpwrwy, Acts xv. 17). At the same time 
Z@vos in the singular has no such limitation; it is a name 
which, given to the Jews by others, is not intended to 
convey any slight, thus to 2Ovos tov ‘Tovdaiwy (Acts x. 22) ; 
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they freely take it as in no way a dishonorable title to 
themselves, 76 Z0vos jyav (Luke vii. 5; cf. xxiii. 2; John 
xi. 18), 7d ZOvos Tovro (Acts xxiv. 3; cf. Exod. xxxiil. 13 5 
Deut. iv. 6; Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 2); nay sometimes and 
with certain additions it is for them a title of highest 
honour; they are 2@vos aytov (Exod. xix. 6; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 
9); 2Ovos éx peécov 2O0vav (Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. § 29). 
If indeed the word is connected with 260s, and contem- 
plates a body of people living according to one custom 
and rule, none could deserve the title better or so well as 
a nation which ordered their lives according to a more 
distinctive and rigidly defined custom and rule of their 
own than probably any other nation that ever lived. 
Ajjos occurs only in St. Luke, and in him, as might be 
expected, only in the Acts, that is, after his narrative has 
left behind it the limitations of the Jewish Church, and 
has entered on and begun to move in the ampler spaces, 
and among the more varied conditions of the heathen 
world. The following are the four occasions of its use, 
xii. 22; xvil. 5; x1x. 30, 33; they all exemplify well that 
fine and accurate use of technical terms, that choice of 
the fittest among them, which we so often observe in 
St. Luke, and which is so characteristic a mark of the 
highly educated man. The Greek déjyos is the Latin 
‘ populus,’ which Cicero (De Re Publ. 1. 25; cf. Augustine, 
De Civ. Det, ii. 21) thus defines: ‘Populus autem non 
omnis hominum cetus quoquo modo congrezatus, sed 
cetus multitudinis juris consensu et utilitatis communione 
sociatus ;’ ‘die Gemeinde,’ the free commonalty (Plutarch, 
Mul. Virt. 15, in fine), and these very often contemplated 
as assembled and in actual exercise of their rights as 
citizens. This idea indeed so dominates the word that év 
to Oro is equivalent to, ‘in a popular assembly.’ It is 
invariably thus used by St. Luke. If we want the exact 
opposite to ojos, it is oyXos, the disorganized, or rather 
the unorganized, multitude (Luke ix. 38; Matt. xxi. 8; 
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Acts xiv. 14); this word in classic Greek having often a 
certain tinge of contempt, as designating those who share 
neither in the duties nor privileges of the free citizens; 
such contempt, however, does not lie of necessity in the 
word (Rev. vii. 9; Acts i. 15), and there is no hint of it in 
Scripture, where a man is held worthy of honour even 
though the only zoAérevyza in which he may claim a share 
is that which is eternal in the heavens (Phil. iii. 70). 


§xcix. PBarricpos, Barticpya. 


THESE are exclusively ecclesiastical terms, as are Bazr- 
tists and BamticTyptov ; none of them appearing in the 
Septuagint, nor in classical Greek, but only in the N. T., 
or in writings dependent on this. They are all in lineal 
descent from Barrifev, a later form of Bawrev, and to be 
found, though rarely, in classical Greek; thus twice in 
Plato (Euthyd. 277d; Symp. 176b), where BeBamrricpévos 
signifies well washed with wine; the ‘ uvidus’ of Horace 
(Carm, iit. 19. 18); and often in later writers, as in Plutarch 
(De Superst. 3; Galba, 21), in Lucian (Bucch. 7), and in 
others. 

Before proceeding further, a word or two may fitly 
find place here on the relation between words of the same 
family, but divided from one another by their several ter- 
ininations in pa and pos, as Knpuypa and Knpvypos, diwypa 
and Siwypos, Ojjyya and Snypos, with others innumerable. 
Itseldom happens that both forms are found in the N. T.; 
that in pa being of the most frequent occurrence; thus 
this has dwauvyacua (Heb. i. 3), but not avavyacpos ; 
ciBacpa (Acts xvii. 23), but not ce8acpos; BdérAuypa 
(Matt. xxiv. 15), but not Bderuvypos; piyya (Luke vi. 49), 
but not pyyyos; wepexabappa (1 Cor. iv. 13), but not aepi- 
cabappos. Sometimes, but more rarely, it offers us the 
termination of pos; thus dpzaypos (Phil. ii. 6), but not 
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aprrayya; atapticuos (Luke xiv. 28), but not dmdptiopa ; 
xataptiopos (Ephes. iv. 12), but not catdpricpa ; aytacpos 
(Rom. vi. 19), but not ay/acua. It will happen, but only 
in rare instances, that both forms occur in the N. T.; thus 
piacpa (2 Pet. ii. 20) and piacwos (2 Pet. ii. 10); and 
these with which we have at present to deal, Bdmricpya 
and Bamrticpos. There is occasionally, but not in the 
N. T., a third form ; thus besides cé8acya and ceBacpos 
there is cé8acrs; besides a7rdpticpa and drapriopos there 
is dmdpticts; besides wAeovacya and mdzovacpes there is 
mrzovacts ; besides dprayya and dprayyos there is dprraccs; 
and so too besides Bdmricpa and Bartiopos we have Bazr- 
trots in Josephus (Anté. xvill. 5. 2) and others. There is 
no difficulty in severally assigning to each of these forms 
the meaning which properly belongs to it; and this, even 
while we must own that in actual use the words are very 
far from abiding true to their proper significance, those 
with the active termination in yos continually drifting 
into a passive signification, as is the case with wAgovacyos, 
Bacavcpos, and in the N. T. with dycacuos and others; 
while the converse, if not quite so common, is yet of fre- 
quent occurrence; cf. Tholuck, Disp. Christ. de loco Pauli 
Ep. ad Phil. ii. 6-9, 1848, p. 18. Thus, to take the words 
which now concern us the most nearly, Bamticws is the 
act of baptism contemplated in the doing, a baptizing; 
Bartiopos the same act contemplated not only as doing, 
but as done, a baptism; while Barricpa is not any more 
the act, but the abiding fact resulting therefrom, baptism ; 
the first embodying the transitive, the second the in- 
transitive, notion of the verb; while the third expresses 
the result of the transitive notion of the same—this last 
therefore, as is evident, being the fittest word to designate 
the institution of baptism in the Church, as an abstract 
idea, or rather as an ever-existing fact, and not the same 
in its several concrete realizations. See on these passives 
in pa the exhaustive essay on 7Apwpa in Lightfoot, On 


the Culossitns, pp. 323-339- 
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How far is this the usage of the N.T.? It can only 
be said to be approximately so; seeing that Bamticpos 
has not there, as I am convinced, arrived at the dignity 
of setting forth Christian baptism at all. By SBamtiopos in 
the usage of the N. T. we must understand any ceremonial 
washing or lustration, such as either has been ordained of 
God (Heb. ix. to), or invented by men (Mark vii. 4, 8); 
but in neither case as possessing any central significance: 
while by Bamricua we understand baptism in our Christian 
sense of the word (Rom. vi. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 21; Ephes. iv. 5); 
yet not so strictly as to exclude the baptism of John (Luke 
vii. 29; Acts x. 37; xix. 3). This distinction is in the 
main preserved by the Greek ecclesiastical writers. Jose- 
phus indeed calls the baptism of John Bamricpos (Antt. 
xviii. 5. 2); but Augusti (Christl. Archdol. vol. ii. p. 313) is 
strangely in error, affirming as he does of the Greek 
Fathers that they habitually employ the same for Christian 
Baptism. So far from this, it would be difficult to adduce 
a single example of this from Chrysostom, or from any 
one of the great Cappadocian Fathers. In the Latin 
Church it is true that ‘baptismus’ and ‘baptisma’ are 
both employed to designate Christian baptism; by Ter- 
tullian one perhaps as frequently as the other; while 
‘baptismus’ quite predominates in Augustine; but it is 
altogether otherwise in ecclesiastical Greek, which remains 
faithful to the distinctions which the N. T. observes. 

These distinctions are there so constantly maintained, 
that all explanations of Heb. vi. 2 (Garticpav didayijs), 
which rest on the assumption that Christian baptism is 
intended here, break down before this fact; not to urge 
the plural Bartiopav, which, had the one baptism of the 
Church been intended, would be inexplicable. If, indeed, 
we take the Bamrticpot of this place in its widest sense, as 
including all baptisms whatever with which the Christian 
had anything to do, either in the way of rejecting or 
making them his own, we can understand a ‘ doctrine of 
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baptisms,’ such as should teach the young convert the 
definitive abolition of the Jewish ceremonial lustrations, 
the merely preparatory and provisional character of the 
baptism of John, and the eternal validity of the baptism 
of Christ. We can understand too how these all should 
be gathered up under the one name of Bamricpol, being 
that they were ail washings; and this without in the least 
allowing that any other save Bawticpa was the proper 
title of that Xourpov wadvyyeverias which is the exclusive 
privilege of the Church of Christ. 


§ c. oxdtos, yvodos, Sodos, axydvs. 


OF cxortos it needs hardly to speak. It is the largest and 
most inclusive word of this group; being of very frequent 
occurrence in the N. T., both in this its Attic form, as 
also in that of cxotia, which belongs to the common dia- 
lect. It is the exact oppusite to dws; thus in the pro- 
foundly pathetic words of Ajax in Euripides, tw: oxoros éuov 
gddaos: compare Plato, Rep. 518 a; Job xxii. 11; Luke xii. 
3; Acts xxvi. 18. 

Tvodos, which is rightly regarded as a later Doric form 
of dvedos, occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Heb. 
xii. 18,and there in connection with odos ; in which same 
connection it is found elsewhere (Deut. iv. 11; Exod. x. 
22; Zeph. i. 16). There was evidently a feeling on the 
part of our early Translators, that an element of tempest 
was included in the word, the renderings of it by them being 
these: ‘mist’ (Wich and Tyndale) ; ‘storm’ (Cranmer) ; 
‘blackness’ (Geneva and Authorized Version); ‘ whirl- 
wind’ (Rheims, as ‘turbo’ in the Vulgate). Our ordi- 
nary lexicons indicate very faintly, or not at all, that such 
a force is to be found in yvodos; but it is very distinctly 
recognized by Pott (Etymol. Forsch. vol. 5, p. 346), who 
gives, as explanatory equivalents, ‘ finsternmiss,’ ‘dunkel,’ 
‘wirbelwind,’ and who with the best modern scholars sees 
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in vépas, védos, yvodos and fodos, a group of words 
having much in common, perhaps no more than different 
shapes of what was once a single word. It is joined, too, 
in the Septuagint, where it is of frequent use, with vedérn 
(Joel 11. 2; Ps. xcvi. 2; Exod. xxxiv. 12), and with 
Ovedra (Deut. iv. 113 v. 22). 

Zc¢gos, which occurs three times in the N. T. (2 Pet. ii. 
4, 17; Jude 6), or four times, if we make room for it at 
Heb. xii. 18, as it seems we should, is not found in the 
Septuagint; once, however, namely at Ps. x. 2, in the 
version of Symmachus.. The fodos may be contemplated as 
a kind of emanation of cxoros; thus o Codes tot cxotovs 
(Exod. x. 22; Jude 13); and signifies in its first meaning 
the twilight gloom which broods over the regions of the 
setting sun, and constitutes so strong a contrast to the 
life and light of that Orient where the sun may be said to 
be daily new-born. ’Hepoecs, or the cloudy, is in Homer the 
standing epithet with which fodcos, when used in this 
sense, is linked. But it means more than this. There is 
a darkness darker still, that, namely, of the sunless under- 
world, the ‘negra Tartara’ of Virgil (An. vi. 134); the 
‘opaca Tartara’ of Ovid (Met. x. 20); the xcvehaia Taprtia- 
pov Bd@n of Asschylus (Prom. Vinct. 1029). This, too, 
it further means, namely that sunless world itself, though 
indeed this less often than the gloom which wraps it 
(Homer, Hymn. ad Cer., 338; Euripides, Hippolytus, 1434 ; 
ef. Job x. 21, 22). It is out of the Godos that Ahriman in 
the Egyptian mythology is born, as is Ormuzd out of the 
licht (Plutarch, De Osir. et Is. 46). It willat once be per- 
ceived with what fitness the word in the N. T. is employed, 
being ever used to signify the darkness of that shadowy 
land where light 1s not, but only darkness visible. 

*AyAus occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Acts 
xill, 11; neverin the Septuagint, although once in the ver- 
sion of Symmachus (Job iii. 5). It is by Galen defined as 
something more dense than outydy, less dense than védos. 
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In the single place of its N. T. use it attests the accuracy in 
the selection of words, and not least of medical words, which 
‘the beloved physician’ so often displays. For him it ex- 
presses the mist of darkness, adyAvs xai oxdros, which fell 
on the sorcerer Elymas, being the outward and visible sign 
of the inward spiritual darkness which should be his portion 
for a while in punishment for his resistance to the truth. 
It is by ‘ mist’ that all the translations of our English 
Hexapla render it, with the exception of the Rheims, which 
has ‘dimness’; while it is rendered well by ‘ caligo’ in 
the Vulgate. St. Luke’s use of the word in the Acts is 
divided by nearly a thousand years from its employment 
by Homer; but the meaning has remained absolutely the 
same; for indeed it 1s words with an ethical significance, 
and not those which express the phenomena of the out- 
ward world, that change with the changing years. Thus 
there is in the Odyssey a fine use of the verb ayAvety (xii. 
406), the poet describing there the responsive darkness 
which comes over the sea as it is overshadowed by a dark 
cloud (cf. ‘inhorruit unda tenebris’: Virgil, An. il. 195). 
"Axauvs, too, is employed by Homer to express the mist 
which clouds the eyes of the dying (II. xvi. 344), or that 
in which the gods, for one cause or another, may envelope 
their favourites. 


& ci. BéBnros, Kowos. 


THE image which Bé8ydos, derived from 870s, a thresh- 
old, suggests, is that of a spot trodden and trampled on, 
lying open to the casual foot of every intruder or careless 
passer-by ;—and thus, in words of Thucydides, a ywpiov 
Bé8nnrov (iv. 97). Exactly opposite to this is the déuroy, a 
spot, that is, fenced and reserved for sacred uses, as such 
not lightly to be approached, but in the language of the 
Canticle, ‘a garden enclosed, a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed’ ‘Cant. iv.12). Itis possible indeed that the ‘ profane- 
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ness ” which is predicated of person or thing to whom this 
title is applied, may be rather negatively the absence of any 
higher consecration than positively the active presence of 
aught savouring of unholy or profane. Thus itis often joined 
with auvnros (as by Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 16), and signi- 
fying no more than one uninitiated, the avopyiactos, and, as 
such, arcendus a sacris ; compare Plato, Symp. 218 b, where 
it is joined with dypotcos. In like manner dpros Bé8nror 
(1 Sam. xxi. 4) are simply unconsecrated common loaves, 
as contrasted with the shew-bread which the high priest 
declares to be holy. Not otherwise the Latin ‘ profanus’ 
means no more than that which is left outside the TEMLEVOS, 
that which is ‘ pro fano,’ and thus wanting the consecra- 
tion which the téuevos, or sanctuary, has obtained. We, 
too, in English mean no more, when we distinguish be- 
tween ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ history, setting the one 
over against the other. We do not imply thereby any 
profaneness, positive and properly so called, in the latter, 
but only that it is not what the former 1s, a history having 
in the first place to do with the kingdom of God, and the 
course of that kingdom. So too it fared at first with 
BéBnros. It was only in later use that it came to be set 
over against dywos (Ezek. xxii.!6) and dcvos, to be joined 
with dvdcws (1 Tim. i. 9), with ypawéns (iv. 7), with 
avowos (Hzek. 11. 25), that prapai yetpes (2 Macc. v. 16) 
could within a few lines be changed for Bé8nAo, as an 
adequate equivalent. 

But in what relations, it may be asked, do Bé8nXos and 
xotvos Stand to one another? SBefore bringing the latter 
into such questionable company it may be observed that we 
have mavy pleasant and honourable uses of xowds and its 
derivatives, xowawvia and xotywyixos, in the N. T.; thus 
Jude 3; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 18; while in heathen 
Greek Socrates is by Dio Chrysostom happily charac- 
terized as xotvos Kai diravOpwros, giving himself, that is, 
no airs, and in nothing withdrawing himself from friendly 
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and familiar intercourse with his fellow-men; the word 
being capable of finding a yet higher application to Him, 
of whom some complained that He ate with publicans and 
sinners (Matt. ix. 10, 11). He, too, in this sense, and im 
the noblest aspect of the word, was xo.vos. This, however, 
only by the way. The employment with which we have 
here to do of covvos and xorvow in sacred things, and as equi- 
valent to BéBnros and BeBynrow, is exclusively Jewish Hel- 
Jenistic. One might claim for it to be restricted to the 
N. T. alone, if it were not for two exceptional examples 
(1 Macc. 1. 47, 62). Comparing Acts xxi. 6 and xxiv. 6, 
we have curious implicit evidence that such an employ- 
ment of xouvos was, at the time when the Acts were written, 
unfamiliar, probably unknown, to the heathen. The 
Jewish adversaries of St. Paul, when addressing their 
Israelitish fellow-countrymen, make their charge against 
him, cexolvaxe tov aytov Torrov (Acts xxi. 28); but when they 
are bringing against him the same accusation, not now to 
their Jewish fellow-countrymen, but to Felix, a heathen, 
they change their word, and the charge runs, érreipace 
BeBnrA@oat To tepov (Acts xxiv. 6); the other language 
would have been here out of keeping, might very likely 
have been unintelligible. 

Very noticeable is the manner in which: cowds in the 
N.T. more and more encroaches on the province of mean- 
ing which, first belonging exclusively to Bé8yXos, the two 
came afterwards to divide between them, but with the re- 
sult that «otvos gradually assumed to itself the larger 
share, and was used the most often (Matt. vii. 2; Acts x. 
14; Rom. xiv. 14 bis; Heb. x. 29). How this came to pass, 
how Bé8nAos had, since the Septuagint was written, been 
gradually pushed from its place, is not difficult to see. Ka:- 
vos, Which stepped into its room, more commended itself to 
Jewish ears, as bringing out by contrast the éxroy7 of the 
Jewish people as a Aaos meptovovos, having no fellowship 
with aught which was unclean. The less thatthere neces- 
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sarily lay in xowos of defilement, the more strongly the 
separation of Israel was brought out, that would endure 
no fellowship with things which had any commonness 
about them. The ceremonially unclean was in fact more 
and more breaking down the barrier which divided it from 
that which was morally unclean; and doing away with 
any distinction between them. 


§ cli. joxOos, roves, KOorros. 


Moy6os only occurs three times in the N. T., and al- 
ways in closest sequence to cozros (2 Cor. xi. 27; 1 Thess. 
li. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8). There can scarcely be a doubt of 
its near connection with poyes, this last, as Curtius suggests, 
being a dative plural, poyors, which has let fall a letter, 
and subsided into an adverb. The word, which does not °* 
occur in Homer nor in Plato, is the homely everyday word 
for that labour which, in one shape or another, is the 
Jot under the sun of all of the sinful children of Adam. 
It has been suggested by some that the infinitely laborious 
character of labour, the more or less of distress which is 
inextricably bound up with it, and cannot be escaped, is 
hardly brought out in poyéos with the same emphasis as it 
is in the other words which are here grouped with it, and 
especially in qovos, and that a point of difference may 
here be found between them; but this is hardly the case. 
Phrases like the vodvpoylos "Apns of Euripides (Phen. 
791), and they may be multiplied to any extent, do not 
bear out this view. 

Out of the four occasions on which zovos occurs in the 
N. T., three are found in the Apocalypse (xvi. 10, I1; 
XXxi. 4), and one in Colossians (iv. 13); for zrovos must 
there stand beyond all serious question, however there 
may be no fewer than four other readings, wé6os, xé7os, 
fjAros, ayov, which are competitors for the place that 
it occupies by a right better than them all. Tlovas is 
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labour such as does not stop short of demanding the 
whole strength of a man; and this exerted to the utter- 
most, if he is to accomplish the task which is before him 
Thus in Homer war is constantly regarded as the zovos, 
not of mortal warriors only, but immortal, of Ares him- 
self; zovor avipav, as Theognis (985) callsit; being joined 
with djpis (Il. xvii. 158) and with zodyos (xvii. 718). 
Ilovoe is the standing word by which the labours of Her- 
cules are expressed ; xoy@oe too they are sometimes, but 
not nearly so often, called (Sophocles, Trach. 1080, 1150). 
[loves in Plato is joined with dyav toyaros (Phedr. 
247 b), with vooos (244 d), with «ivduvos (2 Alcib. 142 5), 
with [nua (Rep. 365 b), in the LXX. with odvvm (1 Kin. 
Xv. 23), with paorsE (Jer. vi. 7), with many) (2 Chr. ix. 
28). The cruel bondage of the children of Israel in Egypt 
is their vovos (Exod. ii. 11). It is nothing wonderful 
that, signifying this, zrovos should be expressly named as 
having no place in the Heavenly City (Rev. xxi 4). 

Koos is of much more frequent recurrence. It is 
found some twenty times in the N. T., being not so much 
the actual exertion which a man makes, as the lassitude 
or weariness (see Pott, Etym. Forsch. vol. v. p. 80) which 
follows on this straining of all his powers to the utmost. 
It is well worth our while to note the frequent use which 
is made of xozros and of the verb xom, for the desig- 
nating what are or ought to be the labours of the Chris- 
tian ministry, containing as they do a word of warning 
for all that are in it engaged (John iv. 38; Acts xx. 35; 
CoL 1. 29; 2 Cor. vi. 5; 1 Thess, ili. 5, and often). 

It may be said in conclusion that ‘labour,’ ‘ toil’ (or 
perhaps ‘ travail’) and ‘ weariness,’ are the three words 
which in English best reproduce the several Greek words, 
pox os, rovos, komos, with which we here have to do, 
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§ cill. Gpopos, dweurros, avéyxAnTos, aveviinrtos. 


Worps expressing severally absence of blemish, and absence 
of blame, are very easily confounded, and the distinction 
between them lost sight of; not to say that those which 
bear one of these meanings easily acquire and make the 
other their own. Take in proof the first in this group of 
words—of which all have to do with the Christian life, and 
what its character should be. We have in the rendering 
of this a singular illustration of a shortcoming on the part 
of our Translators of 1611, which has been often noted, the 
failure I mean upon their parts to render one Greek word by 
a fixed correspondent word in the English. Itis quite true 
that this feat cannot always, or nearly always, be done ; but 
what constraining motive was there for six variations such 
as these which are the lot of &uwpos on the six occasions 
of its occurrence? At Ephes. i. 4 it appears as ‘ without 
blame’; at Col. i. 22, as ‘ unblameable’; at Ephes. v. 27 
as ‘without blemish ’; at Heb. ix. 14, as ‘ without spot’; 
at Jude xxiv. as ‘ faultless’; at Rev. xiv. 15 as ‘ without 
fault.? Of these the first and second have failed to seize 
the exact force of the word. No such charge can be 
brought against the other four; one may be happier than 
another, but all are sufficiently correct. Inaccurate it 
certainly is to render dywpos ‘without blame,’ or ‘ un- 
blameable,’ seeing that poyos in later Hellenistic Greek 
has travelled froin the signifying of blame to the signifying 
of that which is the subject of blame, a blot, that is, or 
spot, orblemish. "Aywsos, a rare word in classical Greek, 
but found in Herodotus (ii. 177), and in Hischylus (Persa, 
185), in this way became the technical word to designate 
the absence ‘of anything amiss in a sacrifice, of anything 
which would render it unworthy to be offered (Exod. xxix. 
2; Num. vi. 143 Ezek. xliii. 22; Philo, De Vict. 2); or 
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the sacrificing priest unworthy to offer it (1 Macc. iv. 
42). | 

When joined with dowidos for the designation of this 
faultlessness, as it 7s joined at 1 Pet. i. 19, duwpos would 
indicate the absence of internal blemish, a@omidos that of 
external spot. Already in the Septuagint it has been 
transferred to the region of ethics, being of constant use 
there to set forth the holy walking of the faithful (Ps. 
exviii. (cxix. E. V.) 1; Prov. xi. 5), and even applied as 
a title of honour to God Himself (Ps. xvii. 33). We find 
it joined with dcvos (Wisd. x. 15), and in the N.T. with 
avéyxrntos (Col. i. 22), and with dGyos (Ephes. 1. 435 v. 
27), and we may regard it as affirming a complete absence 
of all fault or blemish on the part of that whereof it is 
predicated. | 

But if duwpos is thus the ‘ unblemished,’ apepmros is 
the ‘ unblamed.’ There is a difference between the two 
statements. Christ was duewpos in that there was in Him 
no spot or blemish, and He could say “ Which of you 
convinceth Me of sin?” but in strictness of speech He 
was not adueumros, nor is this epithet ever given to Him 
in the N. T., seeing that He endured the contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, who slandered his footsteps and 
laid to his charge things that He knew not. Nor, how- 
ever they may strive after this, can the saints of God lay 
to their account that they will certainly attain it, and that 
fault, just or unjust, will not be found with them. The 
apmpos may be dueurtos (for see Luke i. 6; Phil. ii. 15), 
but he does not always prove so (I Pet. 11. 12, 15). At 
the same time there is a constant tendency to regard the 
‘inculpatus’ as also the ‘inculpabilis,’ so that in actual 
usage there is a continual breaking down of the distinct 
and several use of these words. The O. T. uses of ayeurros, 
as Job xi. 4, sufficiently prove this. 

"Avéyexarntos, Which, like averidnmros, is in the N. T. 
exclusively a word of St, Paul’s, occurring five times in 
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his Epistles, and nowhere else, is rendered ‘ unreprovable ’ 
(Col. i. 22), ‘ blameless’ (1 Cor. i. 8), 1 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. i. 
6,7). It is justly explained by Chrysostom as implying 
not acquittal merely, but absence so much as of a charge 
or accusation brought against him of whom it is affirmed. 
It moves, like duwpos, not in the subjective world of the 
thoughts and estimates of men, but in the objective world 
of facts. It is an epithet by Plutarch (De Cap. ex In. 
Util. 5) accurately jomed with adodopntos. In a passage 
cited above, namely 1 Tim. iii. 10, there is a manifest 
allusion to a custom which still survives in our Ordinations, 
at the opening of which the ordaining Bishop demands of 
the faithful present whether they know any notable crime 
or charge for the which those who have been presented 
to him for Holy Orders ought not to be ordained; he 
demands, in other words, whether they be avéyxAnrtoz, that 
is, not merely unaccusable, but unaccused; not merely 
free from any just charge, for that question 1s reserved, if 
need be, for later investigation, but free from any charge 
at all—the intention of this citation being, that if any 
present had such charge to bring, the ordination should 
not go forward until this had been duly sifted (1 Tim. 
ill, 10}. 

’Averriiknmros, of somewhat rare use in classical Greek, 
occurring once in Thucydides (v. 17) and once in Plato 
(Phileb. 43.¢), never in the Septuagint or the Apocrypha, 
is found in company with «d@apos (Lucian, Piscat. i. 8), 
with avéyxrnrtos (Id. ib. 46), with réXecos (Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 9), with adiaBAntos (Id. Pericles, ef. De Lib. 
iid. 7), 18 in our Version twice rendered ‘ blameless’ 
(¢ Tim. iil. 2; v. 7), but once ‘ irreprovable’ (vi. 14) ; 
these three being the only occasions on which it is found 
in the N. T. ‘ Irreprehensible,’ a word not occurring in 
our Authorized Version, but as old as it and older; and 
on one of the above occasions, namely, at 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
employed by the Rhemish, which had gotten it from the 
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‘irreprehensibilis’ of the Vulgate, would be a nearer 
translation, resting as it does on the same image as the 
Greek; that, namely, of affording nothing which an ad- 
versary could take hold of, on which he might ground 
a charge: py wapéyov xatyyopias adoppyv, as the Scho- 
liast on Thucydides has it. At the same time ‘ unrepre- 
hended,’ if such a word might pass, would be a nearer 
rendering still. 


§ civ. Bpadus, voOpas, apyos. 


In a careful article which treats of these words, Schmidt 
expresses in German the ultimate conclusions about them 
whereat he has arrived; which it may be worth while to 
repeat, as some instruction may be gotten from them. 
Bpaséus, he states, would best be represented in German 
by ‘langsam,’ with rayvs, or else with wxus (Homer, Odys. 
viii. 329), or with ayyivous for its antithesis; v&Opes by 
‘triige,’ with o£vs for its proper opposite ; while he morally 
identifies dpyos with the German ‘ faul,’ or with ‘ untha- 
tig,’ and finds in évepyos the proper antithesis of this. 
Let us examine these words a little closer. 

Bpadvs differs from the words with which it is here 
brought into comparison, that no moral fault or blame is 
necessarily involved in it; so far indeed from this, that 
of the three occasions on which it is used in the N.T., 
two are in honour; for to be ‘slow’ to evil things, to rash 
speaking, or to anger (Jam. 1. 19, bis), is a grace, and not 
the contrary. Elsewhere too Spaévs is honourably used, 
as when Isocrates (i. 34) advises, to be ‘ slow’ in planning 
and swift in performing. Neither is it in dispraise of the 
Spartans that Thucydides ascribes slowness of action 
(Spadu7ns) to the Spartans and swiftness to the Athenians. 
He is in this doing no more than weighing in equal 
scales, these against those, the more striking and more 
excellent qualities of cach (vill. 96). 
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Of vXOpos, which is only found twice in the N. T., and 
both times in the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 11; vi. 12), 
the etymology is uncertain; that from vy and oéetv, 
which found favour once, failing to do so now. We 
meet the word in good Attic Greek; thus in Plato (The- 
wtet. 1446); the form vw6ys being the favourite in the 
classical periods of the language, and vpOpes not coming 
into common use till the times of the «ow? SedrXextos. 
It occurs but once in the Septuagint (Prov. xxii. 29), 
yvoOpoxapdtoy also once (Prov. xii. 8) ; twice in the Apo- 
crypha, at Ecclus. xi. 13, aud again at iv. 34, where 
vbOpbs and trapeipévos éy rots Epyos stand in instructive 
juxtaposition. | 

There is a deeper, more inborn sluggishness implied in 
vwOpos, and this bound up as it were in the very life, 
than in either of the other words of this group. The 
Bpadvs of to-day might become the «vs of to-morrow ; 
the dpyés might grow to évepyos; but the very constitu- 
tion of the »®@pos unfits him for activities of the mind or 
spirit; he is vwOpes gv tais éarivotacs (Polybius, iv. 8. 5). 
The word is joined by Dionysius of Halicarnassus with 
avatcOnros, axivntos, and dira@ns; by Hippocrates, cited 
by Schmidt, with Bapvs; by Plutarch (De Orae. Def.) 
with dvexivnrtos, this last epithet expressing clearly what 
in others just named is only suggested, namely, a certain 
awkwardness and unwieldliness of gait and demeanour, re- 
presenting to the outward world a slowness and inaptitude 
for activities of the mind which is within. On its second 
appearance, Heb. vi. 12, the Vulgate happily renders it 
by ‘segnis’; ‘sluggish,’ in place of the ‘slothful,’ which 
now stands in our Version, would be an improvement. 
Delitzsch, upon Heb. v. 11, sams up the force of yw8pos: 
Schwer in Bewegung zu setzen, schwerfiillig, triige, stumpf, 
matt, liissig; while Pollux makes vw@pea a synonym of 
apBrvrns. It is in its earlier form a standing epithet for 
the ass (Homer, Il. ii. 559). 


bio 
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"A pyos (=depryos), used of persons (2 Pet. i. 8; Tit. i. 
12) and of things (Matt. xii. 36; xx. 3, 6), is joined in 
the first of these places with dxapmos. It is there ren- 
dered ‘ barren,’ a not very happy rendering, for which 
‘idle’ might be substituted with advantage, seeing that 
‘barren and unfruitful,’ as we read it now, constitute 
a tautology which it would be well to get rid of. It is 
joined by Plato to dwedns (Rep. 421 d) and to deAos (Legg. 
x. 903), by Plutarch, as already had been done by St. 
Peter, to axapros (Poplic. 8); the verb dpyeiv by De- 
mosthenes to cyoralew and avopeiv. It is set over against 
évepyos by Xenophon (Cyrop. iii. 2. 19), against épyaris 
by Sophocles (Phil. 97). 

‘Slow’ (or ‘tardy’), ‘sluggish,’ and ‘idle’ would 
severally represent the words of this group. 


§ ev. Sxpsoupyos, Teyvitns. 


‘ BUILDER and maker’ cannot be regarded as a very satis- 
factory rendering of the reyvitns xai Snutovpyos of Heb. xi. 
10; ‘maker’ saying little more than ‘builder’ had said 
already. The words, as we have them, were brought into 
the text by Tyndale, and have kept their place in all the 
Protestant translations since, while ‘craftyman and maker ” 
are in Wiclif, ‘ artificer and builder’ inthe Rheims. De- 
litzsch traces this distinction between them, namely that 
God, regarded as teyvitns, is contemplated as laying out 
the scheme and ground plan, if we might so speak, of the 
Heavenly City. Heis dyyovpyos, as embodying in actual 
form and shape the divine idea or thought of bis mind. 
This distribution of meaning to the several words, which 
is very much that of the Vulgate (‘artifex et conditor’), 
and in modern times of Meyer (Bauktinstler und Werk- 
meister), has its advantage, namely, that what 7s first, 
so far as a first and last exist in the order of the work 
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of God, is named first, the divine intention before the 
divine realisation of the same; but it labours under this 
serious defect, namely, that it assigns to reyvirns a mean- 
ing of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to find any 
example. Assuredly it is no unworthy conception of God 
to conceive of Him as the drawer of the ground-plan of 
the Heavenly City ; while the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its relations to Philo, and through him to Plato, is 
exactly where we might expect to meet it; but teyvirns 
in no other passage of its occurrence in the N. T. (they 
are three, Acts xix. 24, 38; Rev. xviii. 22), nor yet in 
the thirteen of the Septuagint and Apocrypha, gives the 
slightest countenance to the ascription to it of such a 
meaning; the same being as little traceable in the Greek 
which lies outside of and beyond the sacred writings. 
While therefore I believe that Sypsovpyos and reyvirns 
may and ought to be distinguished, I am unable to accept 
this distinction. 

But first let something be said concerning each of these 
words. Anwovpyés is one of those grand and for rhetori- 
cal purposes finely selected words, which constitute so 
remarkable and unique a feature of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; and, in the matter of style, difference it so 
much from the other Epistles. Beside its single occur- 
rence there (Heb. xi. 10), it is to be found once in the 
Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 1); in the Septuagint not at all. 
Its proper meaning, as it bears on its front, is ‘ one 
whose works stand forth to the public gaze’ (‘cujus 
opificia publice prostant’). But this of the public cha- 
racter of the works has dropt out of the word; and 
‘maker’ or ‘author’—this on more or less of a grand 
scale—is all which remains to it. It is a very favourite 
word with Plato, and of very various employment by 
him. Thusrhetoric is the dnusoupyos of persuasion (Gorg. 
453 a); the sun, by its presence or absence, is the Snuu- 
oupyés of day or night (Tim. 40 a); God is the dnyusoupyos 

00 
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of mortal men (compare Josephus, Anté.i. 7. 1). There 
is no hint in Holy Scripture of the adoption of the word 
into the theosophic or philosophic speculations of the 
age, nor any presentiment of the prominent part which it 
should play in coming struggles, close at hand as were 
some of these. 

But if God, as He obtains the name of Snpoupyes, is 
recognized as Maker ofall things, zatnp xat crowns, as He 
is called by Plutarch (De Fac. in Orbe Lun. 13), warnp nat 
Snptoupyos by Clement of Rome, teyvirns, which is often 
found in connexion with it (thus Lucian, Hipp. 8; Philo, 
Alleg. Leg. iii. 32), brings further out what we may ven- 
ture to call the artistic side of creation, that which justifies 
Cicero in speaking of God as ‘ artifex mundi,’ He mould- 
ing and fashioning, in many and marvellous ways, the 
materials which by a prior act of his will, prior, that 
is, in our conception of it, He has called into existence. 
If Snpcoupyds more brings out the power of the divine 
Creator, reyvirns expresses rather his manifold wisdom, 
the infinite variety and beauty of the works of his hand; 
‘how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all!’ All the beauty of God’s world owns Him for 
its author, Tod KadXous yeveotdpyns, aS a writer in the 
Apocrypha, whose further words I shall presently quote, 
names Him. Bleek therefore (on Heb. xi. 10) is, as I 
cannot doubt, nearer the mark when he says, Durch 
teyvitns wird hier gleichfalls der Schépfer bezeichnet, 
aber mit Beziehung auf das Kiinstlerische in der Berei- 
tung des Werkes; and he quotes Wisdom xiii. I: odtre 
Tdis Epyous rpocyovtes eréyvwcay tov texvirnv. There is 
a certain inconvenience in taking the words, not as they 
occur in the Epistle itself, but in a reverse order, Snustoupyos 
first and teyvirns afterwards; this, however, is not so 
great as in retaining the order as we find it, and allowing 
it to dominate our interpretation, as it appears to me that 
Delitzsch has done. 
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§ evi. doreios, patos, xadés. 


*Aotetos occurs twice in the N. T. (Acts vii. 20, and Heb. 
xi. 23), and on both occasions it is an epithet applied to 
Moses ; having been drawn from Exod. ii. 2, where the 
Septuagint uses this word as an equivalent to the Hebrew 
aio ; compare Philo, De Viid Mos. i. 3. The ro Ge, 
which at Acts vii. 20 is added to dotetos, has not a little 
perplexed interpreters, as is evident from the various 
renderings which the expression has found. I will enu- 
merate a few: ‘ gratus Deo’ (Vulg.); ‘loved of God’ 
(Wiclif) ; ‘a proper child in the sight of God’ (Tyndale) ; 
‘acceptable unto God’ (Cranmer, Geneva, and Rheims) ; 
“exceeding fair’ (Authorized Version); this last ren- 
dering, which makes the r@ @e@ a heightening of the 
high quality of the thing which is thus extolled, being 
probably the nearest to the truth; see for a like idiom 
Jonah iii. 3: modus peyddn T@ Oe. At Heb. xi. 23, ‘a 
proper child’ is the rendering of all our English Versions, 
nor would it be easy to improve upon it; though ‘ proper,’ 
so used, is a little out of date. 

The dorv which lies in dorefos, and which constitutes 
its base, tells us at once what is the point from which it 
starts, and explains the successive changes through which 
it passes. He first of all is adareios who has been born 
and bred, or at all events reared, in the city; who in this 
way is ‘urban.’ But the ‘ urban’ may be assumed also 
to be ‘ urbane’; so testifying to the gracious civilizing 
influences of the life among men, and converse with men, 
which he has enjoyed; and thus dovrevos obtains a certain 
ethical tinge, which is real, though it may not be very 
profound ; he who is such being implicitly contrasted with 
the aypotxos, the churl, the boor, the villein. Thus in an in- 
structive passage in Xenophon (Cyrop. ii. 2.12) the doretos 
are described as also evydpires, obliging, that is, and 
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gracious, according to the humbler uses of that word. 
It is next assumed that the higher culture which he 
that is bred in cities enjoys, will display itself in the very 
aspect that he wears, which will be fashioned and moulded 
under humanizing influences; and thus the aoreios may 
be assumed as fair to look on and comely, a suggestion of 
beauty, not indeed generally of a high character, finding 
its way very distinctly into the word; thus Plutarch, De 
Soc. Gen. 584 c, contrasts the aoretos and the atoxpos, or 
positively ugly; and thus too Judith is doreia (Judith 
tx. 23) =to the edwpoowzos applied to Sarah (Gen. xii. 11). 

‘Opatos is a word of constant recurrence in the Septu- 
aint, representing there a large variety of Hebrew words. 
In the N. T. it appears only four times (Matt. xxiii. 27; 
Acts iii. 2, 10; Rom. x. 15). The steps by which it ob- 
tains the meaning of beautiful, such as in all these pas- 
sages it possesses, are few and not difficult to trace. All 
which in this world lives submitted to the laws of growth 
and decay, has its ‘ hour’ or wpa, the period, that is, when 
it makes fairest show of whatever of grace or beauty it 
may own. This #pa, being thus the turning point of its 
existence, the time when it is at its loveliest and best, yields 
@paios with the sense first of timely ; thus wpaios Odvatos 
in Xenophon, a timely because honourable death ; and then 
of beautiful (in voller Entwicklung oder Bliite stehend, 
Schmidt). 

It will be seen that adoretos and wpaios arrive at one 
and the same goal; so that ‘ fair,’ or ‘ proper,’ or ‘ beau- 
tiful,’ might be the rendering of either or of both; but 
that they arrive at it by paths wholly different, reposing as 
they do on wholly different images. One belongs to art, the 
other to nature. In aotetos the notions of neatness, sym- 
metry, elegance, and so finally more or less of beauty, are 
bound up. It is indeed generally something small which 
aoreios implies, even when it is something proposed for our 
admiration. Thus Aristotle, while he admits that small 
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persons (of ptxpol) may be doreto: and cvpperpot, dapper 
and well shaped, refuses them the title of carol. ‘Opaios 
is different. There speaks out in it the sense that for all 
things which belong to this passing world, the grace of the 
fashion of them perishes, but that they have their ‘ hour,’ 
however brief, the season of their highest perfection. 

The higher moral aspects and uses of xadds are most 
interesting to note, above all, the perfect freedom with 
which it moves alike in the world of beauty and in that 
of goodness, claiming both for its own; but of this we 
are not here to speak. It is only as designating physical 
aspects of beauty that it could be brought into comparison 
with q@patos here. Kandos, affirmed to be of the same 
descent as the German ‘ heil,’ as our own ‘ whole ’” (Curtius, 
Grundztige, 130), a8 we first know it, expresses beauty, and 
beauty contemplated from a point of view especially dear 
to the Greek mind, namely as the harmonious complete- 
ness, the balance, proportion, and measure of all the parts 
one with another of that to which this epithet is given. 
Basil the Great (Hom. in Ps. xliv.) brings this out excel- 
lently well as he draws the line between it and wpaios 
(Hom. in Ps.xliv): Té dpaiov, he says, tod xadod Siadéper: 
OTL TO bev @paiov A€yeTal TO TUpTrETANPwpEVOY Eis TOV erL- 
THOELOV KALpOV Tpos THY oiKEelay aKuHnY' WS wWpaios Oo KapTros 
Ths aurédou, o THY oixelay Tew eis TeXelwow EavTov dia 
Ths Tov zrous pas atrokaBav, Kat erirydevos eis dtroXavow* 
carov 8& tore to av TH ouvOéce THY perv EvdppooTor, 
éravOovcay avt@ tiv yapw éyov. Compare Plato, Tim. 


365 ; Rep. x. 601 b, and Stallbaum’s note. 
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§ evil. 


(This concluding article contains contributions toward the illustration of 
some other synonyms, for a fuller dealing with which I have not 
found place in this volume. } 


1. 2irls, wiores.—Augustine (Enchirid. 8): ‘Est itaque 
fides et malarum rerum et bonarum: quia et bona cre- 
duntur et mala; et hoc fide bond, non maléd. Est etiam 
fides et preeteritarum rerum, et presentium, et futurarum. 
Credimus enim Christum mortuum ; yuod jam preteriit : 
credimus sedere ad dexteram Patris; quod nunc est: cre- 
dimus venturum ad judicandum ; quod futurumest. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se quisque 
credit aliquando esse coepisse, nec fuisse utique sempi- 
ternum ; et alios, atque alia; nec solum de aliis hominibus 
multa, quze ad religionem pertinent, verum etiam de 
nngelis credimus. Spes autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, 
nec nisi futurarum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum 
spem gerere perhibetur. Quz cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabulo, ita 
et rationabili differentié. Nam quod adtinet ad non videre 
sive que creduntur, sive que sperantur, fidei speique com- 
mune est.? Compare Bishop O’Brien, Nature and Effects 
of Faith, p. 304. 


2. mpeaButns, yépov.—Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. Ixx, 
18): ‘Senecta et senium discernuntur a Grecis. Gravitas 
enim post juventutem aliud nomen habet apud Grecos, et 
post ipsam gravitatem veniens ultima etas aliud nomen 
habet; nam mapeofurns dicitur gravis, et yépwy senex. 
Quia autem in Latiné lingua duorum istorum nominum 
distinctio deficit, de senectute ambo sunt posite, senecta 
et senium. Scitis autem esse duas etates.’ Cf. Quest. in 
Gen. 1. 70. 
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3. dpéap, wayn.— Augustine (in Joh. Evang. Tract,-15) : 
‘Omnis puteus [¢péap], fons [ayy]; non omnis fons 
puteus. Ubi enim aqua de terré manat et usui preebetur 
haurientibus, fons dicitur; sed si in promptu et superficie 
sit, fons tantum dicitur: si autem in alto et profundo sit, 
ita puteus vocatur, ut fontis nomen non amittat.’ 


4. sxiopa, alpeots.—Augustine (Con. Crescon. Don. ii. 
7): ‘Schisma est recens congregationis ex aliqué sen- 
tentiarum diversitate dissensio; heresis autem schisma 
inveteratum.’ Cf. Jerome (in Ep. ad Tit. iii. 10): ‘Inter 
heeresim et schisma hoc esse arbitrantur, quod heresis 
perversum dogma habeat; schisma propter episcopalem 
dissensionem ab Ecclesia separetur ; quod quidem in prin- 
cipio aliqué ex parte intelligi queat. Caterum nullum 
schisma non sibi aliquam confingit heresim, ut recte ab 
ecclesia recessisse videatur.’ And very admirably Nevin 
(Antichrist, or the Spirit of Sectarianism): ‘Heresy and 
schism are not indeed the same, but yet they constitute 
merely the different manifestations of one and the same 
disease. Heresy is theoretic schism; schism is practical 
heresy. They continually run into one another, and mu- 
tually complete each other. Every heresy is in principle 
schismatic ; every schism is in its innermost constitution 


heretical.’ 


5. paxpodupla, rpaotns.—Theophylact (in Gal. v. 22): 
paxpoOupia mpaorntos éy TrouT@ SoKxet mapa TH ypady Sia- 
pepe, TH Tov pev paxpoOvpov Todvy dvta &v dpovncer, wn 
oféws AANA oYOAH émiTidévas THY MpoonKovaay Sixny Te 
mraiovts* Tov dé mpaov adiévar Taytdtracw. 


6. dvapvnots, vropynots.—Ammonius: dvapynots Stay 
wv ? , a“ Ao gut / X oo e293 
ZXOn els pynynv Tov TapENOovTwy* Uiropynors b8 Stay bp 
étépou eis TovTo mpoayOy [2 Tim. 1.5; 2 Pet.i.13; iii. 1]. 


ne Pr 
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7. popos, Tédos,—Grotius: ‘ dopos tributa sunt que ex 
agris solvebantur, atque in ipsis speciebus fere pendebantur, 
id est in tritico, ordeo, vino et similibus. Vectigalia vero 
sunt que Greece dicuntur ré\», que a publicanis conduce- 
bantur et exigebantur, cum tributa a suceptoribus vel ab 
apparitoribus presidum ac prefectorum exigi solerent.’ 


8. turos, adAnyopovpevov.—Rivetus (Pref. ad Ps. xlv.) : 
‘Typus est cum factum aliquod a Vetere Testamento ac- 
cersitur, idqueextenditur presignificasse atque adumbrésse 
aliquid gestum vel gerendum in Novo Testamento; allegoria 
vero cum aliquid sive ex Vetere sive ex Novo Testamento 
exponitur atque accommodatur novo sensu ad spiritualem 
doctrinam, sive vite institutionem.” 


9. Aowdopéw, Bracdynpéw.—Calvin (Comm. in N. T.; 
1 Cor. iv. 12): ‘Notandum est discrimen inter hee duo 
participia,rovdopoupevor rai Bracdnuovpevos. Quoniam Aoc- 
Sopia est asperior dicacitas, quse non tantum perstringit 
hominem, sed acriter etiam mordet, famamque aperta con- 
tumelia sugillat, non dubium est quin AcPopeiy sit male- 
dicto tanquam aculeo vulnerare hominem ; proinde reddidi 
maledictis lacessiti. Bracdnpia est apertius probrum, quum 
quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur.’ 


10. odeiret, det.—Bengel (Gnomon, 1 Cor. xi. 10): 
‘ odeires notat obligationem, dé necessitatem ; illud morale 
est, hoc quasi physicum ; ut in vernaculd, wir sollen und 
miissen.’ 


II. pais, novytos.—Bengel (Ib. 1 Pet. iii. 4): ‘ Man- 
suetus [apais}, qui non turbat: tranquillus [novyeos], qui 
turbas aliorum, superiorum, inferiorum, squalium, fert 
placide. .. . Adde, mansuetus in affectibus: tranquillus in 
verbis, vultu, actu.’ 
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12. TeOepedimpévos, s&patos.—Bengel (Ib. Col. i. 23): 
‘reOeperiopevor, affiar fundamento; spate, stabiles, firmi 
intus. llud metaphoricum est, hoc magis proprium: 
illud importat majorem respectum ad fundamentum quo 
sustentantur fideles; sed épatoz, stabiles, dicit internum 
robur, quod fideles ipsi habent ; quemadmodum edificium 
primo quidem fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde 


vero sud etiam mole probe coherere et firmiter consistere 
debet.’ 


13. Ovntos, vexpos.—Olshausen (Opusc. Theoll. p. 195): 
‘vexpos vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunctio corporis et 
anime facta est: Ovnrds, in quo fieri potest.’ 


14. &XE0s, olxtTippos.—F ritzsche (in Rom. ix. 15) : § Plus 
significari vocabulis o oi«ripuos et oixretpery quam verbis 
o &deos et 2reeiy recte veteres doctores vulgo statuunt. 
Tllis enim cum fAaos, iAdopas et iAdoxopat, his cum of et 
olxtos cognatio est. ‘O z\eos exgritudinem benevole ex 
miseria alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum 
est ibi collocandum, ubi misericordie notio in genere 
enuntianda est; o oixTipyos egritudinem ex alterius mi- 
serid, susceptam, que fletum tibi et ejulatum excitet, h. e. 
magnam ex alterius miserid «gritudinem, miserationem 
declarat.’ 


15. udupiotys, KatadXdros.—F ritzsche (in Rom. i. 30) : 
‘arcOuptorat sunt susurrones, h. e. clandestini delatores, 
qui ut inviso homini noceant que ei probro sint crimina 
tanquam in aurem alicui insusurrant. Contra catadddor 
omnes ii vocantur, qui que alicujus fame obsint narrant, 
sermonibus celebrant, divulgant maloque rumore aliquem 
differunt, sive id malo animo faciant, ut noceant, sive 
temere neque nisi garriendi libidine abrepti. Qui utrum- 
que vocabulum ita discriminant, ut ycOuvpirrds clandestinos 
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calumniatores, xatadddovs calumniatores qui propalam 
criminentur explicent, arctioribus quam par est limitibus 
voc. caTaddNos circumscribunt, quum id vocabulum calum- 
niatorem nocendi cupidum suf vi non declaret.’ 


16. axpnoros, aypetos.—Tittmann : ‘Omnino in voce a- 
xpnoros non inest tantum notio negativa quam vocant (ov 
xpnotnov), sed adjecta ut plerumque contraria Tod zrovnpod, 
quod non tantum nihil prodest, sed etiam damnum affert, 
molestum et damnosum est. Apud Xenophontem, Hiero, 
i. 27, yauos aypnoros non est inutilis, sed molestissimus, et 
in Cconom. vill. 4. Sed in voce aypetos per se nulla inest 
nota reprehensionis, tantum denotatrem aut hominem quo 
non opus est, quo supersedere possumus, unnothig, unent- 
behbrlich [Thucydides, i. 84; ii. 6], que ipsa tamen raro 
sine vituperatione dicuntur.’ 


17. vopixds, vopodiddoKxados, ypaypareds.—Meyer (in 
Matt. xxii. i 5): ‘voptxos, ein Rechtskundiger, ériornpev 
Trav vonwv (Photius, Lexicon; Plutarch, Sull. 36); ein 
Mosiischer Jurist; voyodddcxaros bezeichnet einen sol- 
chen als Lehrer; ypapparevs ist ein weiterer Begriff als 
voutxos; Schriftkundiger, dessen Beruf das Studium und 
die Auslegung der heiligen Schrift ist.’ 
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